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CHAPTER XIII. 

Religion and Moral Philosophy i 

AS the foundation of virtue, children ought very 
early to have imprinted on their minds a true notion 6f 
God, as of the independent Supreme Being, Author 
and Maker of all Things, from whom we receive all 
our good, who loves us and gives us all things. And 
consequent to this, instill into him a love and reve- 
rence of the Supreme Being. This is enough to begin 
Avith, without going to explain this matter any farther, 
for fear, lest by talking too early of spirits, and being 
unreasonably forward to make him understand the in- 
comprehensible nature of that infinite Being, his head 
be either filled with false, or perplexed \Adth unintelli- 
gible notions of him. 

Let him only be told upon occasion, that God made 
and governs all things, hears and sees every thing, and 
does all manner of good to those that love and obey him. 
You will find^ that, being told of such a God, other 
thoughts will be apt to rise up fest enough in his mind 
about him, wliich, as you observe them to have any 
mistakes, you must set right. 

And I think it would be better if men generally 
rested in such an idea of God, without being too curi- 
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2 Religion and Moral Philosophy. 

ous in their notions about a being which aii must ac- 
knowledge incomprehensible; whereby many, who 
have not strength and clearness of thought to distin- 
guish between what they can, and what they cannot 
know, ran themselves into superstition or atheism, 
making God like themselves, or else none at all. And 
I am apt to think the keeping children constantly morn- 
ing and evening to acts of devotion to God, as to 
their maker, preserver, and benefector, in some plain 
and short form of prayer suitable to their age and 
capacities, will be of much more use to them in reli- 
gion, knowledge, and virtue> tiiian to distract their 
thoughts with curious inquiries into his inscrutable es- 
sence and being. 

Be sure to pre^rve their tender minds from all im- 
pressions and noti(His of spirits and goblins, or any 
fearfiil apprehensions in the dark, and let them know 
that God, who made all things good for them, made the 
night that they niight sleep the better and quieter, and 
that, thqr being mider his protection, there is nothing 
in the dark to hurt them. 

The Bible is certainly a very unfit book for child- 
ren to read promiscuously ; for what pleasure or en- 
couragement can it be to a child to read a book of 
which he understands nothing ? And how little are the 
greater part of the Scriptures suited to a child's capa- 
city ! What an odd jumble of thoughts must a child 
have in his head, if he have any at all, such as he 
should have concerning religion, who in his tender age 
reads all the parts of the Bible indifferently as the 
word of God, without any other distinction. I am 
apt to tliink that this in some men has been the very 
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reason why they never had any distinct thoughts of it 
all their life time. There are, certainly, some parts of 
the Scripture which may be selected for a child to 
read, and he may learn some of the instructions of our 
Saviour ki the New Testament 

Young people diiould read a good history of the 
Bible, wherein every thing is put. down in due order 
of time, and several things omitted which are only 
suited to rip^ years. This tiiey diould be %vell ac- 
quainted with befwe they begin the study of natural 
philosophy, that many phenomena may be referred to 
the immediate will of Grod, instead of only accounting 
for them by physical or natural causes. — Locke. 



The first use we should make of a child's reason, is 
to teach him to know God, and the truths of Christi- 
anity. 

You may show a child a house, and make him 
comprehend that it cannot have built itself, or the 
stones have been raised, had no one carried them up ; 
in proof of which you may show him masons and 
bricklayers at work. Then desire him to look at the 
heavens, the earth, and the numerous vegetable and 
animal productions which God has formed for the use 
of man, and say to him, " how much more beautiful 
" is this world we inhabit than that hou3e ? Can the 
" world then have made itself? No : God made it Vvith 
" his own hands." 

To convince children that many things may exist 
which can neither be seen, heard, nor felt, ask them, 
'* if it is not true that such a one is wise, and diat 
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" another has a great deal of wit ?" When they have 
answered, '' yes,'' say, " but have ygu ever seen his 
" wisdom ? Of what colour is it ? Have you heard it ? 
^ ^ Does it make much noise ? Have you touched It ? 
" Is it cold or hot ?" The child will laugh, as he would 
were you to ask him similar questions concerning spi- 
rits^ He would be surprised if any one inquired w hat 
colour a spirit i^ of, and whether it is round or square. 
You may then observe to him, that he knows many 
things really exist which he can neitlier see, feel, nor 
hear, and that tliese things are spiritual. But you must 
enter into these kinds of discussions witli great caution. 
I only wish to teach you how to answer the questions 
of those children, whose curiosity and reasoning lead 
you to these objects against your will. 

When you explain to a child the use of prayer, tell 
him God commands us to pray to him, not because he 
is ignorant of our wants, but because he would have us 
accustomed to offer up our petitions as an acknow- 
ledgement of our dependence upon him ; so that it is 
the true humility of our hearts, the full conviction of 
our weakness, and our entire reliance on his goodness, 
that he requires of us. These petitions, which he or- 
ders us to make, only consist of our intentions and de- 
sires, as there is no occasion for words in our communi- 
cations with tlie Divinity, Some people repeat a great 
many words and never pray at all ; others pray inwardly 
w idiout uttering a syllable. Words and forms of prayer 
may nevertheless be very useful, as tliey may excite in 
us the Jhoughts and sentiments they express, provided 
we are attentive, and for this reason Jesus Christ has 
given us a form of prayer which should be preferred to 
a)} others. — Fenelon. 
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On a Sunday, after the scholars'' time for recreation 
was ended, I used to desire the eldest boys to read to 
themselves such and such chapters in the Bible, of 
which they were afterwards to give me an account in 
the evening. I then asked the scholars, without observ- 
ing any order, what had most struck them in their read- 
ing, and have often been surprised at their sensible 
and judicious reflection^, which I valued the more, as 
they came fiom themselves and were jiot suggested by 
others. It is easy to comprehend how useful this sort 
of exercise may be to boys, not only to instruct them 
in religion, but also for the improvement of their judg- 
ment and understanding. — Rollin, 



The knowledge of morality and cliristianity is the 
absolutely indispensable part of education. For what 
avails it how knowing a person is in speculative, 
science, if he knows not how to be useful and happy ? 
If this work be neglected in the earlier part of life, it 
must be ovidng to some very favourable circumstances, 
if the person turns out well afterwards. For the 
human mind resembles a piece of ground which will 
by no means lie wholly bare, but will either bring 
forth weeds or fruits, according as it is cultivated or 
neglected. And according as the habits of vice and 
irreligion, or the contrary, get the first possession of 
the mind, such is the future man like to be. We do 
not think it proper to leave our children to themselves 
to find out the sciences or grammar, or numbers, or 
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the knowledge of languages, or the art of writing, or 
of a profession *to live by ; and shall we leave then> to 
settle the boundaries of right and wrong by their own 
SJ^city, or to neglect or misunderstand a religion 
which God himself has condescended to give us as the 
rule of our faith and practice ? What can it signify to 
a youth that he go through all the liberal sciences, if 
he be ignorant of the rules by which he ought to live, 
and by which he is to be judged at last. Will Greek 
or Latin alone gain him the esteem of the wise and 
virtuous ? Or will philosophy and mathematics save his 
soul? 

But it is to be feared that parents in some cases, 
through a mistaken notion of the true method of giv- 
ing youth a religious turn, often run into the extreme 
of surfeiting them with religious exercises, instead of 
labouring chiefly to enlighten and convince their un- 
derstandings, and to form their tempers to obedience. 
The former, though noble and valuable helps ap- 
pointed by Divine Wisdom for promoting virtue and 
goodness, may yet be so managed as to disgust a 
young mind and prejudice it against religion for life ; 
but the latter, properly conducted, will prove an end- 
lessly various entertainment, Tliere is not a duty of 
morality, you can have occasion to inculcate, but 
what may give an opportunity of raising some enter- 
taining observation or introducing some amusing his- 
tory. And though it may sometimes happen that a 
youth well brought up may, by the force of tempta- 
tion, run into fatal errors in after-life, yet such a one, 
it must be owned, has a much better chance of reco- 
vering the right way than one who never was put in 
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k. I am ashamed to add any more upon this head, it 
being a kind of a&ont to the understandings of man-^ 
kind to labour to convince them of a truth, as evident as 
that the sun shines at noon-day. 

A parent, in any station of life whatever, may and 
ought to bestow half an hour or an hour every day in 
instructing his children in the most useful of all know^ 
ledge ; nor is diere any thing to hinder a master of a 
private seminary of education to bestow generally an 
hour every day, and more on Sundays, in instructing 
the youth imder his care in the principles of prudence, 
morality, and religion. This may be digested into a 
scheme of twenty or thirty lectures, beginning firom 
the very foundation, and going through all the princi- 
pal particulars of our duty to God, our neighbour, 
and ourselves, and from thence proceeding to a view 
of the fundamental doctrines, evidences, and laws of ' 
revealed religion. In all which there is nothing but 
what may be brought down to the apprehension of 
very young minds, by proceeding gently and suiting 
one's expressions to the weak capacities of the 
learners. 

Above all tilings, care ought to be taken that reli- 
gious knowledge be as little as possible put on the 
footing of a task. A parent or teacher who communi- 
cates his instructions of this kind in such a manner 
as to tire or disgust the young mind, though he may 
mean well, does more haim than good. A young 
person will have a better cliance of taking to a course 
of virtue and religion if left \^ holly to himself, than if 
set against them by a wTong method of education. 
The mind like a spring, if unnatumlly forced one 
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way, will, when let loose,, recoil so much the more vio- 
lently the contrary way. 

The first Sunday evening's conversation between 

the master and pupils might be upon happiness 

Questions might be put to the eldest youth, as whether 
they did not desire to secure their own happiness in the 
most effectual way ; or if they would be content to be 
happy fcMT a few years and take their chance after- 
wards ? They might be asked, what they thought 
happiness consisted in, if in good eating, drinking, 
play, and fine clothes only, &c. The next Sunday- 
evening's conversation might be upon the most likely 
means for gaining the favour of God, in order to 
secure happiness. The third evening might be on the 
duty we owe to ourselves. The fourth, on the regu- 
lation of the passions. We might then proceed to 
our duty to our neighbour. Young people of good 
imderstanding may then be rationally convinced of the 
certainty of the Divine existence by a set of argu- 
ments not too abstract, but yet convincing. The proof 
a poster tori J as it is commonly called, is the fittest to be 
dwelt upon, and is fully level to the capacity of a 
youth of parts of fourteen years of age. To habituate 
young people to reason on moral subjects, to teach 
them to exert their faculties in comparing, examining, 
and reflecting, is doing them one of the greatest ser- 
vices that can be imagined. And as there is no real 
merit in taking religion on trust, but, on the contrary, 
a reasonable mind cannot be better employed than in 
examining into sacred truth ; and as nothing is likely 
to produce a lasting effect upon the mind but what the 
mind is clearly convinced of; on these and all other 
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accounts it is absolutely necessary that young people 
be early taught to consider the Christian religion, not 
as matter of mere form handed down from father to 
son, or as a piece of superstition consisting in being 
baptized and called after the author of our religion, 
but as a subject of reasoning, a system of doctrines to 
be clearly understood, a set of facts established on un- 
questionable evidence, a body of laws given by divine 
authority, which are' to better the hearts and regulate 
the lives of men. 

The wliole course may conclude with an explana- 
tion of our Saviour's Discourse on the Mount (Matth. 
V. VI. and VII.), which contains the Christian law or 
rule of life, and is infinitely more proper to be com- 
mitted to memory by youth, than all the catechisms 
that ever were or will be composed.— -jyt/r^Z^. 



It has been the fashion of our late innovators in phi- 
losophy, who have written some of the most brilliant 
and popular treatises on education, to decry the prac- 
tise of early instilling religious knowledge into the 
minds of children. It has been alledged, that it is of 
the utmost importance to the cause of triith, that the 
mind of man should be kept free from prepossessions ; 
and in particular, that every one should be left to form 
such judgment on religious subjects as may seem best 
to his own reason in maturer years. 

This sentiment has received some countenance from 
those better characters who have wished, on the &irest 
principle, to encourage free inquiry in religion ; but it 
lias been pushed to the blanxeable excess here censured, 
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10 Religion and Moral Philosophy. 

chiefly by the new philosophers ; who, whil^ they pro- 
fess only an ingenuous zeal for truth, are, in fact, slily 
endeavouring to destroy Christianity itself, by discoun- 
tenancing, under the plausible pretence of free inquiry, 
all attention whatever to the religious education of our 
youth. 

But here conceding for the sake of argument what 
yet cannot be conceded, that some good reasons may 
be brought in favour of delay; allowing that such im- 
pressions as are communicated early may not be very 
deep ; allowing them even to become totally ei&ced by 
the subsequent corruptions of the heart and of the 
world ; still I would illustrate the importance of early 
infilling religious knowledge, by an allusion drawn 
from the power of early habit in human learning. 

Put the case, fw instance, of a person who was be- 
times initiated in the rudiments of classical studies. 
Suppose him after quitting school to have feUen, either 
by a course of idleness or of vulgar pursuits, into a total 
neglect of study. Should this person, at any future 
period, happen to be called to some profession, which 
should oblige him, as we say, to rub up his Greek and 
Latin ; his memory still retaining the unobliterated, 
though faint traces of his early pursuits, he will be able 
to recover his neglected learning with less difficulty 
than he could now begin to learn ; for he is not again 
obliged to set out with studying the simple elements ; 
they come back on being pursued ; they are found on 
being searched for ; the decayed images assume shape, 
and strength, and colour; he has in his mind first 
principles to which to recur ; the rules of grammar 
w'hich he has allowed himself to violate, he has not 
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however forgotten ; he will recall neglected ideas, he 
will resume slighted habits &r more easily than he 
could now begin to acquire new ones. I ^peal to 
clergymen who are called to attend the dying beds of 
such as have been bred in gross and stupid ignorance 
of religion, for the justness of this comparison. D6 
they not find that these unhappy people have no ideas 
in common with them ? that they possess no intelli- 
^ble medium by which to make themselves under- 
stood ? that the persons to whom they are addressing 
themselves have no first principles to which they can 
be referred ? that they are ignorant not only of the 
science, but the language of Christianity ? 

But at worst, whatever be the event to the child, 
though in general we are encouraged, fit)m the tenor of 
Scripture, and the course of experience, to hope that that 
event would be fevourable, is it nothing for thp parent to 
have acquitted himself of this prime duty ? And will 
not the parent who so acquits himself, with better rea- 
son * and more lively hope, supplicate the Father erf 
mercies for the reclaiming of a prodigal, who has wan 
dtr^ out of that right path in which he has set him fw- 
ward, than for the conversion of a neglected creature, to 
whose feet the Gospel had never been ofiered as a light ? 
And how different will be the dying reflections even of 
that parent, whose earnest endeavours have been unhap- 
pily defeated by the subsequent and voluntary perversion 
of his child, from his who will reasonably aggravate his 
pangs by transferring the sins of his ne^ected child, to 
the number of his own transgressions? 

Shall the lively period of youth, the soft and impres- 
sible season when lasting habits are formed, when the 
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seal cuts deep into the yielding wax, and the impression 
is more likely to be clear, and strong, and lasting ; shall 
this warm and favourable season be suflFered to slide by, 
without being turned to the great purpose for which 
not only youth, but life, and breath, and being, were 
bestowed ? Shall not that " i^th without which it is 
** impossible to please Grod ; shall not that holiness 
" without which no man can see the Lord ;" shall not 
that knowledge which is the foundation of feith and 
practice ; shall not that charity without which all know- 
ledge is sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal, be im- 
pressed, be inculcated, be enforced, as early, as con- 
stantly, as fundamentally, with the same earnest pushing 
on to continual progress, with the same constant refe- 
rence to first principles, as are used in the case of those 
arts which merely adorn human life ? Shall we not 
seize the happy period when the memory is strong, the 
mind and all its powers vigorous and active, the imagi- 
nation busy and all alive, tlie heart flexible, the temper 
ductile, the conscience tender, curiosity awake, fear , 
powerful, hope eager, love ardent ; shall we not seize 
this period for inculcating that knowledge, and impress- 
ing those principles which are to form the character, 
and fix the destination for eternity ? 

Or, if I may be allQwed to address another and a still 

f 

more dilatory class, who are for procrastinating all con- 
cern about religion, till we are driven to it by actual 
distress, and who do not think of praying till they are 
perishing, like the sailor who said, ^^ he thought it was 
** always time enough to begin to pray when the storm 
** began." Of these I would ask, shall we, with an 
unaccountable deliberation, defer our anxiety about re- 
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figion, till the busy man or dissipated woman are be- 
come so immersed in the cares of life, or so entangled in 
its pleasures, that they will have little heart or spirit to 
embrace a new principle ? a principle whose precise 
object it will be to condemn that very life into which 
they have already embarked ; nay to condemn almost all 
that they have been doing and thinking ever since they 
first began to act or think. — More. 



The first thing a Christian should inculcate upon his 
child, as soon as he is capable of receivjing such im- 
pressions, is the knowledge of his Maker, and a steady 
principle of obedience to him ; the idea of his living 
under the constant inspection and government of an 
invisible Being, who will raise him fi-om the dead to 
an immortal life, and who will reward and punish him 
hereafter according to his character and actions here. 

On these plain principles I hesitate not to assert, as 
a Christian, diat religion is the first rational object of 
education. Whatever be the fate of my children in 
this transitory world, about which I hope I am as soli- 
citous as I ought to be, I would, if possible, secure 
a happy meeting with them in a future and everlasting 
life. I can well enough bear their reproaches for not 
^enabling them to attain to worldly honours and distinc- 
tions ; but to have been in any measure accessary, by 
my neglect, to their final perdition, would betheoccasion 
of such reproach and blame, as would be absolutely 
insupportable. 

By teaching religion to children, perhaps, it may be 
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saidy we take an un&ir advantage of the imbecility of 
the rational faculties, and inculcate truth by such a 
kind of mechanlbal prejudice as would enforce the be- 
lief of any thing ; but is not the whole of our treat- 
ment of children necessarily of a piece with this ?'and 
do we not prejudice tliem in fevour of oiu- own opinions 
and practices, bcf<M^ they can be acquainted with the 
proper grounds on which their belief ought to rest ? 
Why then should we avail ourselves of the authority of 
a parent in other things, and make an exception with 
respect to religion only ? 

Besides, it is not so very difficult a matter to give 
even a child very useful notions of religion, and such 
as he shall sufficiently understand ; and if it should ap- 
pear that, for some time, a child conceives^ of God as 
of a man who lives above the clouds, and from thence 
sees every thing that is done upon earth, there will be 
no material inconvenience attending it, because it is 
only a sense of the power, the providence, and the go- 
vernment of God, that is of principal importance to 
be inculcated : Vi>hat else he is, or where he is, signifies 
very litde in this case, A child may also be made to 
understand, that this God gave a commission to a man 
called Jesus Christ, to teach mankind his will, and to 
persuade them to practise it ; that he was put to death 
by wicked men who would not hearken to him, but 
tliat God raised him from the dead, and will send him 
again to ndse all the dead ; when he will take the good 
with him into heaven, a place of happiness, and send 
the wicked into hell, a place of punishment. 

I will add, as an argument that must more especially 
enforce the religious instruction of cliildren, that, in 
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&ct, a man has no choice, but whether his child shall 
imbibe the principles (^ true or &lse religion, i. e. what 
he himself shall deem to be so ; as it will be absolutely 
impossible to keep the minds of his children free from 
all impressions of this kind, unless they converse with 
nobody but himself and a few select friends, who may 
be apprised of his scheme and concur with him 
in it. 

Nay, if children go to any school, or be allowed to 
converse with the servants or dependants of their pa- 
rents, which cannot be entirely prevented, he must 
lose no time, and be very attentive and assiduous, or 
his good impressions will come too late to e£&ce the 
bad ones to which they will have been exposed. 
Besides, persons whose education has been much neg- 
lected, but who begin to hear of religion and apply 
themselves to it late in life, can never have the devo- 
rional feelings of those who have had a religious educa- 
tion ; nor can it be expected that they will be uni-. 
formly influenced by them. They may use the same 
lai^uage, but dieir feelings will, notwithstanding, be 
very different. — Priestley. 

Conscience is a guide little to be depended on, un-^ 
less accompanied by religion. Give your scholar re- 
ligious sentiments ; persuade him that every moment 
of his life the Divine Being sees and hear^ him ; im- 
fH'ess his mind with- this sublime and important prin- 
ciple ; set him an example of piety ; make him ad- 
mire the works of God, the heavens, the earth, the 
verdure with which it is clothed. The fruit he eats, tlie 
flowers he gathers, every thing will contribute to make 
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him sensible of the power and goodness of that God^ 
who has created every thing for our use. 

Teach him that God has made us to love him, 
but not to comprehend his greatness ; that our ideas 
are too much confined to dare maintain, that eveiy 
thing we do not understand is felse, since throughout " 
Nature all appears mysterious and miraculous. Y(Xy 
as Montaigne says, ** not to believe what we do not 
'^ understand is a dangerous sort of courage, and may 
^* he attended with bad consequences ; besides the ab- 
" surdity into which it draws us." 
■ In all kinds of education let us ^first consider for 
what kind of life the child is intended. Your daughter 
is bom to shine in the great world, at Paris, at court. 
When she is eighteen and her own mistress, do you 
think it will be possible for her to go every day to 
mass, to confess every three months, and to live in 
retirement during Lent? Certainly not; but if you 
accustom her from her infancy to look on these prac- 
tices as essential duties, she will with them relinquish 
all her religion. Have you remarked that those young 
people, who are brought up in this mamier, are more 
devout than others ? Let us always revert to our most 
useful maxim, never to give our pupils a false idea: let us 
not teach them to confound religious ceremonies with 
positive duties. 

Besides, is it reasonable to exact such universal recti- 
tude from a child of nine years old ? Do you think 
that Constantia will always be attentive when she is so 
often obliged to pass two hours at church ? Sure I am, 
that more than once she has envied her mamma, who, 
during that time, was in bed or making visits. On the 
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contrary, you should set your daughter an example of 
what you make her practise, and at the same time 
should only require from her the duties which are 
really essential to religion. I am aware that this is not 
the most convenient method, as it is much easier to 
send a child to mass than to go oneself, particularly 
when people go to bed at two in the morning. 

Adelaide knows that she can never omit what she 
now practises without failing in her duty. The dissipa- 
tions and amusements of the world never need prevent 
the fulfilment of our indispensable obligations, which 
do not take up more time than may be spared in any 
station of life. — Madame de Gcnlis. 






Devotional feelings should be impressed as early 
as possible on the infant mind. Being fully con- 
" vinced that they cannot be impressed too soon, and 
" tiiat a child, to feel the full force of the idea of God, 
ought never to remember the time when he had no 
such idea, I would endeavour to impress tiiem by 
connecting religion with a variety of sensible objects; 
*^ with all that he sees, all he hears, all that affects his 
young mind with wonder or delight ; and thus by 
deep, strong, and permanent associations, to lay the 
best foundation for practical devotion in future life. 
For he who has early been accustomed to see the 
Creator in the visible appearance of all around him, 
to feel his continual presence, and lean upon his 
daily protection, though his religious ideas may be 
mixed with many improprieties which his correcter 
reason will refine away, has made large advances 
towards that habitual piety, without which religion. 
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.*> can soarcely regulat? . the conduct, and will never 
*^ warm the heart." 

Preface to Mrs. JBarbauld's Hymns., 



We should be unassuming, and modest in every thing 
relating to the operations of Nature, or to the inten- 
tions . aud purposes witli which they m^iy be directed ; 
we should abstain from the barbarous affectation of 
being familiar with the Deity, of indolendy and in- 
decently addressing him at our tables, or of publicly 
conferring fulsome epithets of adulation and compli- 
ment on his attributes and name. Instead of attempt- 
ing to discover his attributes, we should study with 
diligent admiration, or enjoy with justice and benevo- 
lence, the indefinite, stupendous, and useful effects oC 
his power: we should conform to the appointment^ 
which are signified by the disposition and tendency of 
every atom of his works. 

But while it is impossible the D.^ity should be such 
a one as ourselves, or have qualities of goodness, jus.- 
tice, and mercy, or even wisdom similar to tho;se pro- 
duced in us by human societies^ it cloes not follow, 
that we ' should stand in no relation to him. Is it 
natural or possible that beings finding existence a 
blessing, should reflect on its author without grateful 
pleasure ; that obser\dng all things around them inter- 
changing acts of benefi^t by the influence of general 
laws; that the universal processes of Nature produce, 
life, action, enjoyment : is it possible such conceptions 
should be unattended with sentiment or passion ? Wc 
mS.y be inaccurate in denominating it piety, or devo- 
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tiott, ik religi^ : it Is supreme among human enjoy- 
tnertte; it has nature, or the God oF Nature^ for its 
object. In this seme \ consider tlie adoration of the 
Deity as my firist duty, as Ifie most refined Mid exalted 
pleasure. — Williams. . • 



The human mind in infancy has, been compared, 
imd in some respects justly compareid, to a blank sheet 
of paper. In one material point, however, the com- 
parison f^ls. The sheet <5f paper acquires no impres- 
sion df characters, until they are purposely imprinted 
by the hand of the writer. If you forbear to impress 
the youthful mind with ideas and sentiments, you can- 
not prevent it from receiving impressions froth the 
person and objects with which it is daily conversant.... 
The mind is ori^nally an unsown field, prepared for 
the reception of any crop ; and if those to whom the 
culture of it belongs, neglect to fill it with good grain, 
it will speedily be covered with weeds. If right prin- 
ciples of action are not implanted, wrong principles 
will sprout up. If religion be not fostered, irreligion 
will take root. To keep the mind, during a series of 
years, in a state of perfect indifference as to the truth 
or falsehood of the prevailing religion of the country 
would be impossible ; and, were it possible, the effect 
would be, that those, wKo are brought up to the age 
of maturity, without the slightest inclination to any 
particular religion, would remain indifferent to all re- 
ligion as long as they lived. Let us ask tliese de- 
clared enemies of every proceeding which may bias 
the youthful mind witli regard to religion, whether, in 
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other respects, they act up to their own principles ^ 
Do they inculcate on their children no elements of 
knowledge, no motives of action, no rules of conduct ? 
They will express surprise at the absurdity of the 
question. They will tell us, and they will tell us truly 
(and they might extend their observation with equal 
justice to religion), that to train up children without, 
knowledge, without maxims of moral behaviour, lest 
their opinions on those subjects should be biassed, 
would be as unphilosophical as it would be to pro- ' 
hibit them from walking, that when arrived at years of 
discretion they might decide, uninfluenced -by the pre- 
judices of habit, whether they would travel on two 
legs or on four. The usual defect of judgment in the 
manner of impressing the principles of Christianity 
appears to me to consist in. two circumstances : 1st, they 
are commonly inculcated in the form of a dry authori- 
tative lecture, whence religion is rather dreaded as an 
austere monitor and relentless judge, than loved as the 
giver of present and future happiness; 2dly, They are 
presented to the understanding rather as truths to be 
implicitly received on the credit of the teacher, and on 
the ground of their established prevalence, than as 
truths resting on the solid basis of feet and judgment, 
and inviting at all times the closest investigation of 
their certainty of which the mind is capable. I am 
aware that, during a certain period of childhood, it is 
true no less in the case of religion, than of other 
branches of instruction, that the truths and propriety of 
many things must be received by the pupil on the 
credit of the instructor, because the mind is not then 
competent to judge of the proofs by which they are 
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established. Yet even during that period it seems to 
me generally desirable, and particularly on the subject 
of religion, that the pupil should be apprized both of 
this necessity and the cause of it ; and should be taught 
to expect that ample information will be afforded as 
soon as he shall become fully capable of understand- 
ing it. As the intellectual faculties expand, the more 
obvious proofs of revealed religion ought to be 
gradually developed. And in the concluding years 
of education, the prescribed studies unquestionably 
ought to comprehend the leading evidences of Christi- 
anity arranged witli simplicity, but in regular order, 
conveyed in familiar, but not uninteresting language, 
comprised within a moderate compass, and divested of 
learned references and critical disquisitions. 

The practice of requiring children to employ French 
prayer-books and bibles, ought to be universally abo- 
lished. Its eflfect is to withdraw the mind from every 
sense of devotion, and to make the acquisition of a 
few foreign words and phrases rank higher than the 
heartfelt performance of public worship. — Gisborne. 



While we are instilling religious principles into the 
tender mind, it is undoubtedly our duty to take pecu- 
liar care that those principles be sound and just ; that 
the religion we teach be the religion of the Bible, and 
not the invention of human error or superstition ; that 
the principles we infuse into others be such as we our- 
selves have well scrutinized, and not the result of our 
credulity or bigotry ; nor the mere hereditary un- 
examined prejudices of our undisceming childhood. 
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It fgky dso be granted, that it is the duty of every 
par^it to inform his child that when his feculties hare 
so unfoWed themselves, as to enable him to examine 
for himself those principles which the parent is now 
instilling, it will be his duty to examine them. 

But after making these concessions, I would most se- 
riously insist, that there are certain leading and* funda- 
mental truths ; that there are certain sentiments on the 
side of Christianity, as well as of virtue and benevo- 
lence, in fevour of which every child ought to be pre- 
possessed ; and may it not be added, that to expect to 
' keep the mind void of all prepossession, even upon mif 
subject, appears to be altogether a vain and unpracti- 
cable attempt ; an attempt, the vety suggestion of 
which argues much ignorance of human nature. Let 
philosophers say what they will, it is much to give 
jrouth prepossessions in fevour of religion, to secure 
their prejudices on its side before you turn them adrift 
in the world; a worid in which, before they can be 
•completely armed with arguments and reasons, they 
will be assailed by a number whose prepossessions and 
prejudices, fer more than their arguments and reasons, 
attach them to the other side. Why should not the 
Christian youth furnish himself in a good cause with 
the same natural armour which the enemies of religion 
wear in a bad one ? It is unreasonable to suggest 
that we should in Christianity, as in the arts and 
sciences, or languages, begin with the beginning, set 
out with the simple elements, and thus go on unto 
perfection. Do young persons then become musicians,, 
and punters, and linguists, and mathematicians, by 
«arly study and regular labour ; and diall they becomt 
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ChrisUafis by accident ? Shall this most impoitanilr 
knowledge be by Christian parents deferred, or taught 
^lightly, or be superseded by things of little compara* 
ti.ve worth ? Or sball we, with an unaccountable deU- 
bei:atipn, defer an anxiety about religion till the busy 
i;naii or <Jipsipated woman are become so immersed ia 
the cai:es of life, and so entangled in its pleasures, that 
they will have littie heart or spirit to embrace a new 
principle ? A principle whose precis^ object it will be 
to condemn that very life into which they will have 
already* embarked, nay to condemn almost all that they 
have been doing and thinking ever since they first began 
to a9t and think. 

Bc^ then with considering that religion is a part, 
and the most prcnninent part in your system of in- 
stFuctiOTt.. Do not cpmmunicate its principles in a 
r^i4^^ desultory way ; nor scantily stint this busdness 
to only such sci^ps and remnants of time as may be 
casu^ly picked up from the gleanings of other acquire- 
ments. Confine not your instructions to mere veribal 
rituals and dry systems, but instruct them in the %vay 
that shall interest their feelings, by lively images and 
by a warm practical application of what they read to 
their own hearts and circumstances. There seems to 
be no good reason, that while every other thing is to 
be made amusing, religion alone must be dry and un- 
inviting. Do not fancy that a tiling is good merely 
because it is dulL Why should not the most enter- 
taining power of the human mind be supremely conse- 
crated to that subject which is most worthy of their 
fiiU exercise ? The misfortune is, tliat religious learn* 
ing is top often mther considered as an act of the 
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memory than of the heart and feelings, and that chil- 
A^n are turned over to the dry work of getting by rote 
as a task, that which they should get from example 
and animated conversation, or from lively discussion 
in which the pupil should learn to bear a part. Teach 
them rather, as our Blessed Saviour taught, by seizing 
oh surrounding objects, by calling in all creation, ani- 
mate and inanimate, to your aid, and accustom your 
young audience to 

" Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
*' Sermons in stones, and good in every thing." 

In your communications with young people take 
care to convince them that, as religion is not a business 
to be laid aside with the lesson, so neither is it a single 
branch of duty ; some detached thing which, like the 
acquisition of an art or a language, is to be practised 
separately, and to have its distinct periods and modes 
of operation. But let them understand, that common 
acts, by the spirit in which they are to be performed, 
are to be made acts of religion, and that as she who 
has true personal grace has it uniformly, and is not 
sometimes awkward and sometimes graceful, so religion 
is not an occasional act, but an indwelling principle^ 
an inwrought habit, a pervading and informing spirit, 
from which indeed every act derives its life, and 
energy, and beauty. 

An intelligent mother will seize the first occasion 
which the child's opening understanding shall allow, 
for making a little course of lectures on the Lord's 
prayer, taking every division or short sentence sepa- 
i^tely, for each firaiishes valuable materials for a dis- 
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tinct lecture. The child should be led gradually 
through every part of this divine composition : she 
should be made to coinprehend one by one each of its 
short but wei^ty sentences, not in their most exten- 
sive and critical sense, but in their most obvious 
meaning. , 

When the child has a pretty good conception of the 
meaning qf each division, she should then be mac^ .to 
observe the coAnexion, relation, and dependence of d^ 
several parts of the prayer one upon another, for thens 
is a great method and connexion in it. .r 

The young peirson, from being made a complete 
mistress of this short composition, will have a clearer 
conception, not only of its individual contents, but of 
prayer in general, tlwi many ever obtain, though their 
memory has been perhaps loaded with Jong unex-^ 
plained forms, which they have been accustomed to 
swallow in the lunip, without scrutiny and without dis- 
crimination. Prayer should not ,be so swallowed. It 
is a regular prescription, which should stand ,analysb 
and examination: it is not a charm, the successful 
operation of which depends on your blindly taking it 
without knowing what is in it, aqd on which the good 
you receive is promoted by your ignorance erf its 
contents. 

I w^ould have it understood that by these litde com- 
ments I do not mean that the child should be put to 
learn dry, and to her unintelligible, expositions ; but 
that the exposition is to be colloquial. And here I 
must remai^l^^ in general, that the teacher is sometimes 
unreasonably apt to relieve herself at the child's ex-! 
pense, by loading the memory of a litde creature on 
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occasions on which far other feculties should be put lit 
exercise. The child herself should be made to furnish 
a good part of this extemporaneous commentary by 
her answers ; in which answers she will be much as- 
sisted by the judgment tlie teacher uses in her manner 
of questioning. Written forms of prayer are not only 
useful and proper, but indispensably necessary to begin 
with. But I will hazard the remark, that if children 
ftre thrown exclusively on the best forms, if they are 
tnade to commit them to memory like a copy of 
verses, and to repeat them in a dry customary way, 
they will produce little effects on their mind. They 
will not understand what they repeat, if we do not 

eai'ly open to them the important scheme of prayer 

We should give them knowlecjge, before we can ex- 
pect them to make much progress in piety, and as a 
due preparative for it. To ^dopt the contrary mode 
would be virtually adopting the popish rule of pray- 
ing in an unknown tongue. Children, let me again 
observe, will not attend to their prayers if they do not 
understand them ; and they will not understand them if 
they are not taught to analyse and dissect them, to 
know their component parts, and methodise them. 

A& a preparative to prayer itself, they should be 
impressed with as clear an idea as their capacity and 
die nature of the subject admit, of '^ Him with whom 
** they have to do.'" His omnipresence is perhaps of 
all his attributes that of which we may make the first 
practical use. 

Young people should be carefully guarded against 
acquiring a habit of repeatedly invoking their Maker's 
name oa occasions the piost trivial, , * Those who are 
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most guilty of it are, from habit, hardly conscious 
when they do it, and are not aware of the sin ; and for 
both these reasons, without the admonitions of faithful 
friendship, are little likely to discontinue it. There is, 
perhaps, hardly any sin so frequently committed, so 
seldom repented of, or so little guarded against. On 
the score of impropriety too, it is additionally offen- 
sive, as being utterly repugnant to female delicacy, 
which often affects to be shocked at swearing in a 
man. Now this species of prophaneness is not only 
swearing, but perhaps swearing of the worst sort ; as it 
is a direct breach of an express command, and offendsj 
against the very letter of that law, which says, thou 
shall not take the name of the Lord thy God in vaiti. • It 
offends against delicacy and good breeding ; for those 
who commit it, little think of tlie pain they are in- 
flicting on the sober mind, which is deeply wounded 
when it hears the holy name it loves dishonoured, and 
it is as contrary to good breeding to give pain, as it is 
to true piety to be prophane. How would you like to 
hear the honoured name of a revered parent or de- 
parted friend bandied about with unfeeling familiarity 
and indecent levity, or at best thrust into every pause 
of speech as a vulgar expletive ? Does not your af- 
fectionate heart recoil at the thought ? And yet the 
hallowed name of your truest Benefactor, your 
heavenly father, your best friend, is treated with an 
irreverence, a contempt, a wantonness, of which you 
cannot bear the very thought or mention of treating a. 
human friend. — More. 
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In civilized society it is almost impossibte to try the 
experiment of bringing up a child without any reli- 
gious ideas till he be able to choose them for himself. 
He must necessarily receive some impressions on the 
Subject ; and as this is a matter of the first importance, 
all parents should instill such sentiments into their 
children, as thiey fliemselves suppose to be true, or if 
they do not believe in Christianity, they should at least 
teach them the doctrines of natural religion. We are 
iS[ of us influenced in our opinions by r^'^cidental cir- 
tuihstarices, and no human being who cbmmunicates 
irith other men, either by books or conversation, can be 
sdid to form his judgment on any subject fi-om the un- 
biassed decisions of his own understtoding. Let us? 
Jiot then expect children to escape the common lot of 
iumanity ; and if they must be guided, let it be by 
flieir parents, who shoiild teach them such plain and 
simple truths concemiilg the Supreme Being, as i^tt 
fill their little hearts ^ith piety and dfevotion. The 
proper time for entering on this subject must depend 
upon the abilities of each child, but where they do not 
ask questions which naturally lead to it, perhaps six 
Or seven years of age may be quite early enough to 
begin. The minds of children are often deeply im- 
presised* with religious sentiments, as perhaps many 
readers may recollect by experience ; and though their 
ideas on these subjects may be much altered since their 
infancy, yet no one can say how much of their present 
goodness arises from their having received a religious 
education. 

Most Deists have been educated as Christians, and 
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though they now ungratefully disown the guide by 
idiose assistance they have arrived at their presewf 
pitch of goodness, piety, and virtue, and4magin6 they 
shotild haVe entertained the same exalted ideas of the 
Supreme Being, and the same firm belief in a future 
state, ha(d they nev6r been acquainted with the doc- 
trines of revelation ; yet it must not be supposed their 
chiTdrto trill make an equal progress in piety and 
virtue, unless they enjoy the benefit of the same kind 
hand to lead them up the steep ascent. The fruit of 
Deisnl on which purfe Christianity has been ingrafted, 
must be far superior to that produced by Deism when 
suflfered to grow wild and uncultivated. 

At nine or ten years of age, I think children i 
might read the life of Jesus Christ selected from the 
New Testament, and written in the language of the 
most approved translation, with explanatory notes 
describing the customs and manners peculiar to the 
Jews in that age. This history should be arranged 
according to the chronological order of events. The 
miraculous conception, 'the conversation between Jesus 
and Nicodemus^ and other obscure passages might 
perhaps be better omitted. After they have gone 
through the life of Christ in this manner, they may 
read the Acts of the Apostles ; but the language of the 
Epistles is much too abstruse for very young people. 

In a Christian country it would be a disgrace for 
any person to be brouglit up without being acquainted 
with the history of the Old Testament ; for though it 
does not so immediately concern Christians as the 
New. Testament, yet it is so continually referred to in 
that, as well as in prophane books, that it is absohitely 
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necessary to have read it. Young people might, there- 
fore, begin to read the historical books of the Old 
Testament according to their chronological order, 
omitting the most objectionable passages, when they 
are about fourteen or fifteen ; for this, being the most 
ancient history extant, should be read before they com- 
mence a coiu'se of prophane history. 

Parents and instructors should point out which parts 
of the Old Testament, are really inspired and which are 
supposed to be the mere narration of the historian, 
lest the young students should be tempted to blame 
the Almighty for permitting those acts of apparent 
cruelty and oppression which are sometimes recorded. 
Children must on no account be led to suppose that 
God is revengeful or cruel, nor should their tender 
minds be impressed with those terrific descriptions of 
the Deity, which represent him as the God of wrath 
whom they are to fear, rather than as the kind Father 
of the Universe whom they should love and adore. 

When they inquire the meaning of any obscure 
passages, different translations should be consulted; but 
if these do not clear up the difficulty, you must not 
put them off* with those ^' gloss-overs ^^^ which are a dis- 
grace to their inventors, but tell them plainly and 
honestly you do not understand that passage ; you 
should add, however, that happily our duty ils so 
clearly pointed out in other parts of the Scriptures that 
it is intelligible to the meanest capacity. Intelligent 
children easily distinguish between truth and fiilsehood, 
and if you give them an evasive or unsatisfactory an- 
swer, it will entirely destroy their confidence in your 
veracity for the future. 
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After children have gone through the Gospels and 
the Acts, they may be taken ta^ome place of public 
worship, which would impress their minds with serious 
ideas, and induce a habit of attention, even should they 
not imderstand all they hear. 

In the reli^ous instruction of children and young 
persons all doctrinal points had better be avoided, 
but when they grow up, their parents may converse 
with them on these subjects, and tell them how dif- 
ferent sects of Christians explain such and such texts ; 
and they should also instruct them in the evidences of 
Christianity. This would enable them to give a 
reasoR for their own opinions, which is particularly 
useful to boys when they are sent out into the world. 
Books of controversy are, perhaps, very useless to 
young persons, unless their minds be unsetded on any 
particular points, and then if they wish for any other 
guides than the different copies and translations of the 
New Testament, let them read and impartially con^ 
sider the books that have been written on both sides 
of the question. Christianity in its native simplicity 
and purity is of no particular sect, and therefore, instead 
of teaching my pupils all the trivial distinctions betrv^een 
protestants, calvinists, presbjrterians, &c. I would only 
wish to make them Christians in the true and most 
i^nlarged sense of the word. — Strwce. 

The following excellent passage fi'om Dr. Beat-^ 

tie^s Life of his Son^ occurred since writing 

tile above : 

^* The doctrines of religion I wished to impress on 

^ his mind, as soon as it might be prepared to receive 
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^/.tloeni; but I did not see the propriety of .making 
.*^ hinp. comxnit .to memory thqplogical sentences, or 
." any sentenqes .which it was not possible for him tp 
." understand. Andrl was desirous to mate a .trial liow 
*' fer his own reason would go in tracing out, with a 
.*' little direction;, tlie gre^t and first jprii>ciple of all 
*' religion, the .being cf God, "jThe foitbwing fact is 
^'4Xientioned, not a? a proof of superior sagaqity in him 
*V(for I Jiave no doubt that most chilcjiTen woul<;i, in 
." like circumstance?, .think as he did) but merely as a 
*' moral and religious experiment. IJe had reached 
*' his £fth (or sixth) year, knew the alphabet, and 
",CQuld read a little, but had received no particular 
^* information with respect to the Author of his being, 
" because I thpught he could not yet understand such 
" anforin^tion ; and :because I had learned, from my 
*^ own experience, that to be made tp rqpeat words 
*' npt understood is extremely detrin^ental to.tlie facul- 
" ties of a young mind. In a corner of a little garden, 
" without inforniing any person of the circumstance, 
" I wrote in the mould, with niy fingers, the three 
*^ initial letters of his name, and sowing garden-cresses 
" in the furrows, covered up the see^ and smoothed 
" the ground. Ten days after he came running to 
>' me, and, with astonishment in his countenance, told 
'* me, that his name was growing in ;the garden, I 
** smiled at the report, and seemed inclined to disregard 
*^ it ; but he insisted on my going to see what had 
** happened. * Yes,' said I carelessly, on coming to 
" the place, ^ I see it is so; but there is nothing in 
" this worth notice ;.it is mere chance ;' and I went 
*' away. He followed me, and, taking hold of my 
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** coat, s£dd with some eamestnessj * it could not be 
" mere chance, for that somebody must have contrived 
" matters so as to produce it/ I pretend not to give 
" his words or my own, for I have forgotten both; 
" but I give the substance of what passed between us 
** in such language as we both understood. * So^you 
" think,' I said, * that what appears so regular as the 
*^ letters of your name cannot be by chance.' * Yes,' 
" said he, with firmness, * I think so.' * look at 
*^ yourself,' I replied, * and consider your hands and 
** fingers, your legs and feet, and other limbs ; are they 
*^ not regular in their appearance and useful to you ?• 
** he said, * they were.' * Came you then hither,' 
** said I, * by chance ?' * No,' he answered, * that 
" cannot be ; something must have made me.' * And 
" who is that something ?' I asked« He said He did 
" not know. (I took particular notice, that he did 
** not say as Rousseau &ncies a child in like circum- 
" stances would say, that his partots made him.) I 
^^ had now gained the point 1 aimed at ; and saw that 
" his reason taught him (though he could not express 
^' it) that what begins to be must have a cause, andt 
*^ that what is formed with regularity must have an in- 
** teliigent cause. I therefore told him the name rf 
** the Great Beii^, who made him and all the world ; 
*^ concerning whose adorable nature I gave him such 
^^ information as I thought he could in some measure 
** comprehend. The lesson affected him greatly, and 
^^ he never forgot either it or the circumstances that 
** introduced it. " 

Vot. II. t 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Public and private Education, Schools, and the best 
/ Manner of spending the Vacation. 



But you will say, what shall I do with my son ? If 
I keep him always, at home, he will be in danger to be 
my yomig master ; and if I send him abroad, how is it 
possible to keep him from the contagion of rudeness 
and vice, which is so ev^' where in &shion ? In my 
house he will, perhaps, be more innocent, but more 
ignorant too of the world ; wanting there clmnges of 
co9ipany, and being used constanliy to the same &ces, 
he wiU, when he comes abroad, be a sheepish or con-^ 
ceited creature. 

f _ 

I confess both sides have their inconveniences. Be- 
ing abroad it is true will make him bolder, and better 
able to bustle and shift aiiiong boys of his own age ; 
and the emulation of school-fellows often puts life and' 
industry into young lads. But: till; you can find a 
school wheie it is possible for the master to look after 
the manners of hi^ scholars, and can show as great 
eflPects of his care of forming their minds to virtue, 
and their carriage to good breeding, as of forming- 
their tongues to the learned languages, you must con- 
fess that you have a strange value for words, when 
preferring the languages of the ancient Greek and 
Romans to that which made them such brave men, 
you think it worth while to hazard your son's in- 
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nocence and virtue fbr a little Greek and Latin. For, 
OS for that boldness and spirit which lads get among 
their play-fellows at school, it has ordinarily such a 
mixture of rudeness and ill-turned confidence, that 
those misbecoming and disingenuous ways of shifting 
in the world must be unlearned, and all the tincture 
washed out again to make way for better principles, 
and such manners as make a truly worthy man. He 
who considers how diametrically opposite the skill of 
living well and managing, as a man should do, his 
af&irs in the world, is to the malapertness, tricking, or 
violence learned among school-boys, will think the 
faults of a private education infinitely to be preferred 
to such improvehients, and will take care to preserve 
his child's innocence and modesty at home, as being 
nearer a-kin and more in the way of those qualities 
which make an useful and able man. , 

I therefore cannot but prefer breeding of a young 
gentiemto at home in his father's sight under a good 
governor, as much the best and safest way to the great 
and main end of education, when it can be had, and is 
ordered as it should be. But what shall be resolved 
in this case must in, a great measure be left to the pa^ 
rents, to be determined by their circumstances and 
conveniences ; only I think it the worst sort of good 
husbandry for a fether not to strain himself a little for 
his son^s breeding, wliich, let his condition be what it 
will, is the best portion he can leave him. But if after 
all it shall be thought by some, that the breeding at 
home lias too little company, and that at ordinary 
schools not such as it should be for a young gentie- 
man, I tlunk there might be ways found out to avoid 
the inconveniences on the one side and'tbe other. 
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If you dctenniiie to have a priyatc tutor for your 
800, do not be guided in your chcnoe by the considera- 
tion ctf expense, if you are able to pay it; as it will be 
the money best laid out that can be about our children; 
and, therefore, thooj^ a person who pcaaesaes the neces- 
aary but rare qualifications of great sobriety ^ temperance^ 
tendemessy diligence^ and discretiarij may be expensive 
more than b ordinary, yet it cannot be thought too 
dear. He that at any rate procures his child a good 
mind, well principled, tempered to virtue and useful- 
ness, and adorned with civilly and good breeding, 
makes a better purchase for him than if he had laid 
out the money for an addition of more eardi to his 
former acres. But be siue take no body by the mere 
Tecommendation of fiiends, or fix>m motives of 
charity ; no, nor upon great commendations. Nay^ if 
you will do as you ought, the reputation of a sober 
man, with a good stock of learning (which is all that 
is usually required in a tutor) will not be enough to 
serve your turn, as he should be perfectly well-bred, 
understanding the ways of carriage, and measures of 
civility hi all the variety pf per^ns, times, and places, 
and keep his pupil, as much as his age requires^ con- 
stantly to the observation of them. In this choice, 
tlierefore, you must be as curious as you would be in 
that of a wife, for you must not think of making a 
trial or changing afterwards^ as this will cause great 
inconvenience to you, and greater to your son. 

When you liave fixed on a tutor, you must be sure 
to use him witl> great respect yourself, and cause all 
your family to do so too ; for you cannot expect your 
son should liave any regard for one whom he sees youj 
or his mother^ or pthers, slight. 
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As the fether's example must teach the child respect 
fiar his tutor, so the tutor's example must lead the 
child into those actions he would have him do. His 
practice must by no means cross* his precepts, unless 
he intend to set him wrong. It will be to no purpose 
for the tutor to talk of the restraint of the passions, 
whilst any of his own are let loose ; and he will in 
vain endeavour to reform any vice or indecency in his 
pupil, which he allows in himself. Ill patterns are sure 
to be followed more than good rules; and therefore 
he must always carefully preserve him from the in- 
fluence of ill precedents, especially the most (^gerous 
of all, the examples of the servants, from whose com- 
pany he is to be kept, not by prohibitions, for that 
will but give him an itch for it, but by being as much 
as maybe in the company of his parents or tutor. — Locke. 

^♦» 

Quintillian says, " that it is a false idea to suppose diat 
the morals of boys are exposed to greater danger Jn 
public schools than at home. Were this the case, he 
said, he should not hesitate a moment in deciding in 
favour of a home education ; as the care of living well 
is infinitely preferable to that of speaking well. But 
he says, that the danger is equal on both sides ; that 
the whole depends upon the natural disposition of the 
children, and the care that is taken of their education ; 
that usuaUy the evil springs from tiie parents them- 
selves, by the bad examples they set their children. 
They every day, says he, hear and see such things as 
they ought to be ignorant of during their lives. All 
Jhi3 passes into liabit, and soon after into nature. The 
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poor children become vicious before they know what 
vice is. Thus, breatliing nothing but luxury and 
pleasure, they do not derive their irregularity from 
4he schools, but bring it thither/' 

A young man who has had a private retired educa- 
tion, usually grows languid and dejected ; he rusts as it 
were, or, falling into ari opposite extreme, becomes 
conceited, setting a greater value upon himself than 
upon others, from having no person to compare him- 
self with. It is a &tdt, says Plutarch, which very much 
deserves to be condemned in parents, to think them- 
sdiees entirely dischai^d from the care of watching 
pver their children as soon as they are put into the 
hands of masters, and not to think any Icmger of 
being certifiied by their own eyes and ears of 
the progress tiiey make in study and virtue. . Be- 
sides this, it ill becomes a father in a matter of this 
importance, wherein he is so nearly concerned, blindly 
to rely upon the integrity of strangers ; for it is certain,, 
that a father's care to inform himself from time to 
time, and take an account of his son's application and 
behaviour, may at the same time make both" the 
scholars and masters more exact and diligent in the 
discharge of their several duties. . 

How just sdfever this duty is, and easy to be dis- 
charged, it is seldom that parents discharge it. They 
hardly ever concern themselves about the behaviour 
of their children when they arc grown up and have 
left school ; and most of tliem show such an in- 
difference and neglect in this point as is scarcely to be 
imagined. Many excuse themselves under a pretenqe 
of business and employment ; as if the education of 
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their dbildreh were not the most important of all, or 
the diaracter of a &ther were effaced by that of magis. 
trate, minister, or merchant. 

Crates the philosopher, wished to be on the most 
exalted eminence in the city, that he might cry aloud 
to the. inhabitants, ^^ O, senseless generation! how 
" foolish are ye to think only of heaping up riches^ 
** and absolutely to neglect the educaticm of your 
** children, for whom you pretend to amass it !'* 

Parents pay. sometimes very dear for their negli«. 
gence and avarice, when afterwards diey have the 
grief to see their children . abandoned to every kind of 
vice and debauchery, disgrace them in a thousand 
ways, atid frequendy squander away more money m 
one year, on the gratification of their passions, than 
parents would have spent in ten by giving them a good 
and virtuous education* 

la private houses, where a preceptor is obliged \f> 
attend ' his pupils all day long, it is wise in parents, 
and I may say it is for their interest also, to endeavour 
as much as possible to soften this restraint, by allow- 
ing the master one afternoon every week entirely to 
himself, and taking upon themselves the care of the 
children during that interval. No constitution can 
endure such continual confinement. A preceptor 
should have time to unbend, to visit his fi-iends, 
to keep up his acquaintance, and to advise with 
them about his studies. It is not easy to express 
how much this condescension of the parents encou- 
rages the masters, and renders their zeal more lively 
and vigilant. 
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Those who undertake the care of youth should not, 
in my opinion, blindly receive all the scholars that are 
oflFered to them, but should first be informed of their 
morals and characters, especially when they are some- 
what grown up, or come fix>m some other academy. 

But the most important point of discipline isy^ever 
to suffer* any scholar to remain, who is capable of 
being prejudicial to his companions, either by coimipt- 
ing the purity of their morals, or by inspiring them 
with a spirit of discontent and rebellion. In these two 
cases we. may without scruple affirm, that die rule I am 
speaking of should be inviolably observed. To be 
convinced of this, we need only change the object, and 
ask, whether any one would leave a ctuld that iiras 
sick of a contagious distemper with the rest ? Is the 
infection of the morals then less dangerous or less fetal 
in its consequences ? Can a master, who has a just sense 
of religion, support this terrible but true reflection, 
that God will one day demand of him an account of 
all the souls th^t shall be lost at his school, from his 
having declined to. send away the corrupters through 
views of interest, complaisance, or even through good 
nature ? — Collin. 



It is surprising that ever a question should have 
been made, whether an education at home or abroad 
was to be chosen for boys. It is obvious, that by a 
home education a youth misses all the advantage of 
being accustomed to the company of his equals, or 
being early hardened, by the little rubs he will meet 
with from them, against those be must lay his account 
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with meeting in life, which a youth, who goes directly 
out of his mother's lap into the wide world, is by no 
means prepared to grapple vA\h, nor even to bear the 
sight of strange faces, nor to eat, drink, and lodge dif- 
ferently from the manner he has been used to at his 
lather's house^ Another great disadvantage of a 
home-^education is, the missing a number ofr useful and ^ 
valuable friendships a youth might have contracted at 
school, which, being begun in the innocent and disin- 
terested time of life, often hold through the whole of it, 
and prove of the most important advantage. 

The most perfect scheme that has yet been found 
out, or is possible for the whole education of youth 
from six years of age upwards, is, where a person pro- 
perly qualified, with an unexceptionable character for 
gentleness of temper and exemplary virtue, good 
breeding, knowledge of the world, and of languages, 
writing, accountSj book-keeping, geography, the 
principles of philosophy, mathematics, history, and 
divinity, and who is disengaged from all other pur- 
suits, employs himself and proper assistants wholly 
in the care and instruction of a competent number of 
youth placed in his own house and under his own 
eye, in such a manner as to accomplish them in all 
the branches of useful and ornamental knowledge, 
suitable to their capacities, ages, and prospects, and 
especially in the knowledge of what will make them 
useful in this life, and secure the happiness of the next. 
A person's being thus brought up from childhood to 
mature age, under the same authority, is of inesti- 
mable advantage, as he acquires in time the affection 
and the sense of authority of a son to a parent, radier 

VOL. II. G 
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than of a pupil to his master, than which nothing can 
more, or so much contribute to his improvement in 
learning, or to the forming of his manners- It cannot 
be expected that the education of youth should succeed 
properly, if parents will thwart every measure taken by 
a prudent master for the advantage of a child, taking 
him home from time to time, interrupting the course 
of his studies, and pampering and fondling him in a 
manner incompatible with the economy of a place of 
education, whereby a child must be led to conclude, 
that it is an unhappiness to be obliged to be at school, 
that it is doing him a kindness to fetch him home, 
to keep him in idleness, to feed him with rich food 
and high sauces, and to allow him to drink wine, 
and to keep such hours for eating and sleeping as are 
unsuitable to his age. 

Did parents but consider that a child's happiness de- 
pends not at all upon his being indulged and pampered, 
but upon having his mind easy, w ithout hankering after 
what he does not know and would never think of, if not 
put in his head by their improper management of him; 
and that the more he is humoured in his childish 
follies, the more wants, and consequently the more 
uneasinesses he will have ; did parents, I say, con- 
sider this, they would not give themselves and their 
children the trouble they do, only to make both un- 
happy. — Burgh. 



It would, in my opinion, be very useful that lectures 
should be regulariy read at the universities for training 
up future tutors, as was formerly dc^e by Mr, Schemeit- 
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zel at Halle, and not without great benefit. Indeed 
it is fer easier to become a learned doctor than a skilful 
jtutor, nor does it cost so much pains to learn tlie most 
sublime sciences, as properly to instruct and bring up 
children. — Krugcr. 



For lads intended to go upon the line of learning, 
it has been disputed whether a school or a private 
tutor be more eligible ; the discussion of this point 
seems needless for general use, because few can afford 
the latter, and perhaps there are some parents, from 
whose example and manner of living little good is to 
be gotten at home ; so they had better put their 
children into other hands. Where there is a robust 
constitution, good principles, well rivetted, and a 
sturdiness of temper not easily wound about by the in- 
citements of a companion, I conceive a large school 
may be best ; but if the frame be tender, the inclina- 
tion suspicious, or the mind too flexible by any im- 
pulse, I should prefer a small one, because there he 
may be more narrowly observed. 

When delivered up to the master, things must be 
left to his management, for it would be presumptuous 
to teach a professor any thing in his own science ; yet 
I may offer by way of query, whether it would not be 
better to exercise children's memory upon things more 
than upon words, and instead of those burdensome 
tasks usually set them upon repetition days, which 
seem needful only to qualify them for stage players, to 
put them upon repeating the substance of what lessons 
they have learned the week before, preserving some 
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remarkable words and turns of expression, or passages 
which have a particular beauty or energy ; and like- 
wise whether, among the theses given to declaim upon, 
it might not be profitable sometimes to choose those 
whejein the boys will be heartily interested, in order 
to assimilate their exercises as nearly as possible to the 
real business of life ; such as, whether law, divinity, 
physic, the army, the sea, merchandise or trade be the 
more eligible profession, and for what characters, and 
to persons in what situation or circumstances ; what 
are the g.dvantages or conveniences of the CQunty 
each boy belongs to ; whether cricket or prisourbar, 
shuttle-cock or traprball be the better amusement ; 
why holidays are expedient, and what proportion of 
them is most suitable. 

Nevertheless a school is not to be depended upon 
for every thing ; sound principles of mor^ity, discre^ 
tion, and common prudence, good manners, and 
politeness, and knowledge of the world, are not to be 
expected from thence ; if the master be well skilled in 
all these matters, of which there is a great chance, he 
will not have leisure nor opportunity to teach them ; 
therefore it is incumbent upon the parent to lay the 
foundation well beforcrhand, to improve the growth 
of them, and correct errors that have insinuated from 
time to time, as it is presumed the boy will come home 
at breaking up. 

If the parent have still retained the confidence of 
his child, so as to be regarded in the light of his best 
friend and counsellor, he may get from him an in, 
genuous account of the characters and behaviour of 
Jiis school-fellows, together with his own transactioi^ 
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among them, and instruct him how to manage with 
them so as neither to impose nor be imposed upon, to 
practise art and reserve for self-defence, but never fof 
overreaching, to be neither tame nor quarrelsome, to 
preserve a spirit of charity, of honour, of equity, and 
decorum in all his dealings, even his squabbles and 
contentions, to extricate himself out of difficulties, id 
escape anxiety in competitions, to bear hardships con- 
tentedly that cannot be remedied, and rest easy under 
disappointments ; thereby qualifying him to bustle 
hereafter thix)ugh a turbulent and contentious world. 

Tucker. 

If in the whole course of a young person's educa- 
tion, he be apparently the chief object of attention^ and 
he feels himself superior to all about him, his tutors 
not excepted, he will necessarily get a habit of giving 
himself improper airs of superiority, and of behaving 
and conversing in a style that cannot fail to give 
ofience ; which, besides giving his mind a wrong 
turn, must be of great disservice to him in life. On 
the other hand, it is well known that most of our 
public schools in England, are in such a situation, that 
a young person runs the greatest risk of having his 
morak corrupted in them. The conversation he will 
often hear in them can hardly fail to give a vicious 
taint to his imagination, if it does not lead him to 
contract such early habits of debauchery, as will irre- 
parably hurt his constitution and make his life wretched 
and short. 

In order to unite as much as possible the advantages 
of a private and public education, I would advise that 
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a private tutor should be employed for some of the 
earliest years of a person's life. Afterwards, if it be 
easily practicable, let a number of gentlemen of for- 
tune, whose sons are nearly of an equal age and 
equally free from any vice, and who are all provided 
with separate private tutors, contrive to bring them 
often together, so as to perform certain exercises in 
common: and let certain honorary distinctions be 
adjudged by ballot, eitlier of the young gentlemen 
themselves, oi' of their tutors. Let these rewards be 
proposed for select exercises a proper time before- 
hand, and let the pupils and tutors equally exert them- 
selves with a view to it. 

If a person be intended for any sphere, of life, in 
which much spirit and courage will be an advantage, 
he should not be educated in private, or at least care 
should be taken that he have frequent intercourse and 
mutual exercise with his equals. 

When a parent educates a child himself, he sees and 
feels that whatever the child is, he is through his means \ 
so that he is much more his own, and he has a stronger 
interest in him than he could otherwise have had. The 
child also feels the same ; and this attachment and sense 
of obligation will rise in proportion to the benefits and 
improvements that the child is conscious of receiving 
from tlie parent. 

Though, therefore, it be absolutely necessar}-, in 
the present state of knowledge and of the world, that 
a parent should employ other persons to instruct liis 
child in the several branches of science, yet at least 
the general conduct of his education should appear to 
be his own, and he should, from time to time, give 



/ 
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particular attention to it : that the idea of master or 
tutor may always appear subordinate to that of parent, 
the one being an instrument in the hands of the other ; 
and for this end, the chief agent should not keep him- 
self too far or too frequently out of sight. It is paying 
too dear for education to transfer to any tutor that affec- 
tionate attachment which ought to be the peculiar pre- 
rogative of the parent. — Priestley. 

Orte very common error of parents by which they 
hurt the constitutions of their children, is the sending 
them too young to school. This is often solely done 
to prevent trouble. When the child is at school he 
needs no keeper. Thus the school-master is made 
the nurse, and the poor child is fixed to a seat seven 
or eight hours a day, which time ought to be spent in 
exercise and diversions. Sitting so long cannot fail to 
produce the worst effects upon the body, nor is the 
mind less injured. Early application weakens the 
&culties, and often fixes in the mind an aversion to 
books, which continues for life. It is undoubtedly 
the duty of parents to instruct their children, at least 
till they are of an age proper to take some care of 
themselves. Tliis would tend much to confirm the 
ties of parental tenderness and filial affection, of the 
want of which there are at present so many deplorable 
instances. Though few fathers have time to instruct 
their children, yet most mothers have and surely they 
cannot be better employed. 

But suppose the way to make children scholars was 
to send them to school early, it certainly ought not to 
be done at the expense of the constitution. Our 
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ancestors, who seldom went to school very youngs 
were not less learned than we. But we imagine the 
boy^ education will be quite marred unless he be car-- 
ried to school in his nurse's arms* No wonder if such 
hot-bed plants seldom become either scholars or men. 
Not only the confinement of children in public schools, 
but their number often proves hurtfuL Children are 
much injured by being kept in crowds within doors ; 
their breathing not only renders the place unwholesome, 
but if any one of them happens to be diseased, the rest 
catch the infection. 

But, if fashion must prevail, and infents are to be 
sent to school, we would recommend it to teachers, as 
they value the interests of society, not to confine them 
too long at a time, but allow them to run about and 
play at such active diversions, as may promote their 
gro\^th and stiengthen their constitution. Were boys, 
instead of being whipped for stealing an hour to run, 
ride, swim, or the like, encouraged to employ a proper 
part of their time in these manly and useful exercises,. 
it would have many excellent effects. — Buchan. 



I have formed an establishment for the education of 
governesses. I intend to place in a house, appropriated 
to that purpose, twelve young girls, daughters of poor 
clergymen. I shall have them instructed not only in 
needle- work and the trifling occupations of our sex, but 
I shall make them study history, geography, English, 
French, and, in a word, whatever, will render them capa- 
ble of educating others. — Mad. dela File. 
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Boarding schools for girls may be compared to hot- 
beds, which bring the plants quickly to their growth, 
without giving them their proper essence, healthfulness, 
or flavour. — Bermet. 



Afer all the confinement and trouble of domestic 
education, it is probable that the boy will at last be 
sent to the university. There he will find the greater 
part of his associates, consisting of young men who 
have been educated at schools ; and if they have any 
vices he will now be in much greater danger of moral 
infection, and will suffer worse consequences from it, 
than if he had not been secluded from boys at a boyish 
age. He will appear awkward and unacquainted with 
their manners ; he will be neglected, if not despised ; 
his spirit, if he possesses any, will not submit to con- 
tempt, and the final result will be, that he will imitate 
and at length surpass their irregularities, in order to 
gain a welcome reception. From actual observation 
I am convinced that this voluntary degeneracy often 
takes place under these and similar circumstances. 

That happy conduct which can preserve dignity 
and esteem at the university, without any blamable 
compliances, must rise from a degree of worldly 
wisdom and experience, as well as of moral rectitude, 
rarely possessed by him who has been educated in a 
closet. It is not enough that the mind has been 
furnished with prudent maxims, nor that the purest 
principles have been instilled into his heart, unless the 
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» 
understanding has itself collected some practical rules, 

which can only be gained "by actual intercourse with 
others of the same agci and unless that degree of for- 
titude is acquired, which perhaps can only arise from 
frequent conflicts terminating in victory. 

But yet there are a few circumstances which will 

render private education the most proper. These are 

uncommon meekness of disposition, natural weakness 

iJi understanding, J^Kxlily infiimity, any remarkable.de- 

^fect of die senses, or any singdar ddEbniiity .1 — Knox. 



( .. : 



If a private tutor or governess is kind to tiieir 
pupils. the pnobabilities are, liiat. they will he fonder of 
. them than of iJsieir parents/ particulai^y if they ^pend 
itniost of thdr Itiiue with them. This (rfben excises a 
degree of .Jeal(Misy 10 the breasts of <die parents, .par^ 
;ticu]iaiiy of tiiie mother, and ftome dst even so fbolisfaly 
* fond : liuft they will sacrifice the good of tliieir cfaikken 
;tD the indulgence of their own selfislmess. To c:A>viate 
*liiis difficul^., some parents have appdinled a. tutor 
who dbould not be an inmate, l:mt should reside in the 
fneighbourlMX^,'Bo that they Booght send tlieir childsen 
to him, to assist tfi l^eir education^, or attend ito ^then 
when they were unable to have them with themselves. 
tBiit occasional employments not sufficiently oocupjring 
the time or promoting the interests of the tutor, and 
.the children of one &mily not formmg a sufficient 
•society for an 5 education preparatory to active life, 
several families agiieeing in their common views, or in 
the general disposition of their childreri, might asso- 
ciate, and place the tutor m a situation :to receive the 
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pupils at hour& occupied at home, to accompany 
them in scientific or playful excursions, to lead theia 
into literature, and to prevent the interruption of their 
pursuits by the ^igagements of their parents. This 
is the school which alone I think justifiable, whil^ 
parents can atteiftd to their children and are desirous of 
preserving their affixtions* 

Children should mix with children ; the society of 
grown pe(^Ie alone cannot furnish a child with the 
numerous advantages of mutual or simiktn exertions, 
and the rapid interchange of ideas • or offices is not 
perfectly comprehensible by the parties. But it is said 
that children mutually contend with, exasperate, or 
corrupt each other. I suspect the (^nion to be erro- 
neous respecting early dispositions and manners. I 
have observed them attentively, and do not recollect 
any thing like a vicious child, in- the period to which 
these lectures are confined. Little humours, caprices, 
or perversities, are obsen^^able, but, far from being in- 
jurious, they might be improved into means' of irtfor^- 
mation or advantage. It is by the obliquities of the 
mind, as by the disorders of the body, we ^arrive at 
the knowledge of its constitution. It is by things ec- 
cento-ic, irregular, and wrong in manners, we distin- 
guii^ the principles of morals. Children should be 
accustomed tO' the deviations of children, as intro- 
ductory to an acquaintance with human manners, 
which would dthefwise be unintelligible or pernicious. 

I have observed, that brothers educated in public 
schools have stronger and better affections for each 
other, than children who have undergone the custo- 
Qiary discipline of education in private families. The 
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one creates a generous emulation, the other a malig- 
nant competition^ The attachment of brothers in a 
large school is owing to sympathy ; and is similar to 
the affection of travellers who have participated the 
distress and apprehensions of a perilous journey. In 
private families, every thing being distributed by the 
power of the parents becomes a subject of competi- 
tion. Food is not only the gratification of hunger, 
but the reward of attention, and the motive to know- 
ledge. Company and solitude, light and darkness, 
heat and cold, all sources of pleasure and pain, and all 
desires occasioned by them^ are blended into an emur 
lation, which mu$t alienate the children and generate 
the most malignant emotions of the heart. All parents, 
in my knowledge, give verbal lessons of brotherly and 
sisterly love ; I know but few who cultivate this affec- 
tion and direct it to all its uses. — Williams. 



A public education inay be formed on the very- 
best plan, may be conducted by the wisest rules, aiid 
yet, in ijiany points, it may fall sliort of what may be 
effected by domestic instruction. The one cannot, 
in the nature of things, l^e so elaborate as the other : 
besides, what tutorage can equal that which proceeds 
from the attentive zeal of an enlightened parent ? 
What affection les^ warni and intense will prescribe 
and follow such rules of self-denial, as are necessary to 
preserve the pupil from receiving any inipression 
which may be mischievous to his future innocence and^ 
peace ? When tlie object is viewed in this light,, it 
would be folly to give up the privilege of forming; 
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our ofispring according to the brightest model of virtue 
which our imagination can conceive. Indeed so forci- 
bly and so important appears in my eyes, this last-urged 
reason for the preference of domestic education, that 
to those opulent idlers, who have neither the capacity 
nor the inclination to fulfil in their own persons this 
most important of the parental duties, and who consign 
their children over to the care of school-masters, I 
would recommend to them to be very liberal of their 
treasures to those enlightened persons who are every 
way qualified for the education of youth, and to insist 
on the limiting their pupils to a small number ; for 
though the languages may be very well taught in large 
ischools, yet the morals must necessarily be totally ne- 
glected. — Macaulay^ 



At schools bojrs become gluttons and slovens, and, 
instead of cultivating domestic affections, very early 
, rush into libertinism, which destroys the constitution 
before it is formed ; hardening the heart as it weakens 
the understanding. Another objection to boarding- 
schools is the unsettled state of mind which the ex- 
pectation of the vacations produces. On these the 
children's thoughts are fixed, with eager anticipating 
hopes fer at least, to speak with moderation, half of 
the time, and when they arrive, they are spent in total 
dissipation and beastly indulgence. 

But on the contrary, when they are brought up at 
home, they acquire too high an opinion of their own 
importance, fix>m being allowed to tyrannize over ser- 
y^tSy and firom the anxiety expressed by most mothers 
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on the score of manners^ who, eager to teach the ac- 
complishments of a gentleman, stifle in their birth the 
virtues of a man. Thus brought into company wh^n 
tliey ought to be seriously employed, and treated like 
men when they are still boys, they become vain and 
effeminate. 

The only way to avc4d these two extremes, equally 
injurious to morality, would be some way of com* 
^ling a public and [nivate education. This might be 
done by est^blisliing proper day-schools. Thus by 
their sleeping at home they will learn tp love home ; 
yet to make private riFections support, instead of 
smothering, public affections, they should be sent to 
school to mix with £l number of equals, for only by 
the jostlings of equality, can we form a just opinion of 

■ 

ourselves. — Wolhtonecraft. 



It is, perhaps, impossible for the yoimg to be con* 
ducted without introducing in mapy cases die tyranny 
of implicit obedience. ** Go th^re, do that, read^ 
*' WTite, lie cjown,'' will, perhaps^ for ever be the 
language addressed to youth by age. In private educa- 
tion tliere is a danger that this superintendance should 
extend to too many particulars. The anxiety of indi- 
vidual affection watches the boy too narrowly, con- 
trouls him too much, renders him too poor a slave. 
In public education there is a comparative liberty.* 
The boy kno^s how. much of his time is subjected to 
his task-master ftnd how. much is sacredly his own. 
The consequences of these two modes of education 
^e usually emincndy conspicuous v.iien die scliolar ia 
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gFQw^a up into man. The pupil of private education 
is coaimoni}r either awkward and silent, or pert, jM-e;- 
. sumptuous, and pedantical. In either case )ie is ou^t 
of his ekment, epibarrassed with himself, and chi^y 
anxious about how he ishall appear. On the contrary, 
the pupil of pul;>lic education usually knoM?s iumself, 
and ijests upon his proper center. He is easy and 
Scsaik, oeijdaer eager to show himself, nor afraid of 
being observed. His^ spirits are gay and wu^rnu 
. His imagination is playful and his limbs are active. 
Not engrossed by a continual attention to himself, his 
generosity is ever ready to break out ; he is eager to 
fly to the assistance of others^ and intrepid and bold in 
the face of danger. He has been used to contend 
imly-upoiii a footing of equality ; or to endi^re suifering 
with equanimity and courage. His spirit, therefc^e, 
vis unbroken ; whiie the man who has beeh privately 
.educated too often continues, for the remainder of his 
life, timid, lAcapable of a ready self-possession, and 
ever prone to prognosticate ill of the oxitentions in 
which he may be unavoidably engaged. 

We shall, perhaps, perceive a still further advantage 
in public education, if we reflect that the scene which 
is to prepare us Sor the world, should have some 
jeaemblance to the world. It is desirable that we 
siiould be brought in early life to experience human 
.events, to suflFer human adversities, and to obsenx 
iiunfian passions. To practise upon a smaller theatre 
the business of the world must be one of the most de- 
'sirable sources of instruction and improvement. 

Morals caimot be effectually taught but where the 
iopics and occasions of moral conduct offer them- 
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selves. A false tenderness for their children some- 
times induces parents to wish to keep them wholly 
unacquainted with the vices, the irregularities, and in- 
justice of their species. They are introduced to 
temptation unprepared, just in that tumultuous season 
of human life when temptation has the greatest power. 
They find men treacherous, deceitful, and selfish; 
they find the most destructive and hateful purposes 
every where pursued ; while their minds, unwarned of 
the truth, expect universal honesty. They come into 
the world as ignorant of ever}^ thing it coiitains, as un- 
instructed in the scenes they have to encounter, as if 
they had passed their early years in a desert island. 
Surely the advantages we possess for a gradual initia- 
tion of our youth in the economy of human life 
ought not to be neglected. Surely we ought to anti- 
cipate and break the shock, which might otherwise 
persuade them that the lessons of education are an anti- 
quated legend, and the practices of the sensual and cor- 
rupt the only practices proper to men. — Godwin. 



The difficulty of meeting with persons properly 
qualified to be the preceptors and guides of the un- 
corrupted minds of youth is allowed to be great, and 
suggests the advantages which might arise from the 
establishment of institutions for the express purpose of 
educating young women of small expectations for the 
office. These institutions should be sufficiently en- 
dowed to provide masters in every useful science, to 
liimish a well-chosen library, globes and other suitable 
apparatus for instruction, and after a certain number of 
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years women only should be nominated to the charge 
of instruction. The effect of such seminaries would 
be a constant succession of female teachers properly 
prepared for their destination^ 

After every argument has been urged in favour of 
domestic instruction for females, it must be acknow- 
ledged that there are many circumstances which render 
the adoption of it improper ; such as want of health, 
temper, or abilities, avocations that cannot be dispensed 
with, a husband's disapprobation, and various other 
particulars of situation, which completely exonerate a 
mother from the undertaking: it is contended only 
that where it is practicable it is always desirable, and 
that in proportion as the custom prevails female dissi- 
pation will decline. 

It is a very erroneous misapplication of time for a 
woman, who fills the honourable and responsible cha- 
racter of a parent, to waste her days in the frivolous 
employment of needle- work or the executive minutiae 
of domestic affairs ; for which substitutes of equal 
ability may be so easily provided, if she be capable of 
taking an active part in forming the minds of her 
children. Surely it would be a more profitable dis- % 
posal of time and money to appoint a house-keeper to 
perform these concerns of inferior importance, and to 
discharge in person the tender and essential office of a 
governess ; at least as far as respects principles, reli- 
gion, morals, and the cultivation of the heart. But 
let not any mother presume to engage in this sacred 
and delightful task, without first inquiring of herself, 
whether she is able to renounce foreign pleasures, 
whether she can restrain herself from dissipated indul- 

VOL. II. I 
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gence authorized by custom for those in affluent 
circumstances, whether she has courage and perse- 
verance to rise early and watch late, to devote her 
whole time and undivided attention to this one great 
object, and finally, whether she can rely upon herself 
to set such an example of self-government as shall 
illusti^ate her own precepts in the most forcible 

manner. 

> 

Select day-schools should be generally instituted for 
the accommodation of those who are obliged to send 
their children to school, and do not choose to send 
them to boarding-schools. Day-schools preserved 
from an improper mixture of children are preferable 
in many respects to boarding-schools, as they aiFord 
opportunities of maternal instruction, in the intervals 
between the hours of attendance, to those parents who 
aie prevented fi-om taking the entire charge of the 
education of their daughters, either by domestic avo- 
cations or the rearing a succession of younger children, 
and are obliged to have recourse to a school for their 
leai^ning, yet can spare a little leisure, without detri- 
ment to their, families, to the improvement of their 
minds in those things which cannot be ' so effectually 
impressed by general precepts delivered to numbers, 
^ in the retirement of familiar conversation. Op- 
portunities of conveying much useful knowledge^ 
which can only be acquired in a private family, may 
fi'equently occur to a mother watchful of every occa- 
sion of suggesting instruction. Domestic economy^ 
tender offices to the sick, the managi^ment of infants, 
and other occupations of a similar nature, may furnish 
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amusement as well as instruction to girls above ten 
years of age during their hours of recreation. 

Wakefield. 

Perhaps it may be asked, whether we are friends 
to public or private education. Every well-informed 
parent and every liberal schoolmaster must be sensible, 
that there are many • circumstances in the management 
of public education which might be condemned with 
reason. But how are vast numbers who are occupied 
themselves in public or professional pursuits, how are 
men in business or in trade, artists or manufacturers, 
to educate their families, when they have no time to 
attend to them ; when they may not think themselves 
prepared to undertake the classical instruction and 
entire education of several boys ; and when, perhaps, 
they may not be in circumstances to engage the assist- 
ance of such a preceptor as they could approve ? It 
is^obvious, that if in such situations parents were to 
attempt to educate their children at home, they would 
harass themselves, and probably spoil their puj^ls irre- 
coverably. It would, therefore, be in every respect 
impolitic and cruel to disgust those with public schools,' 
who have no other resource for the education of their 
families. There is another reason which has perhaps 
operated upon many in the middle ranks of life, unper- 
ceived, and which determines them in fevour of 
public education. Persons of narrow fortune, or per- 
sons who have acquired wealth in business, are often 
desirous of breeding up their sons to the liberal pror 
fessions ; and they are conscious that the company, the 
language, and the style of life, which their children 
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would be accustomed to at home, are beneath what 
would be suited to their future professions. Public 
schools efface this rusticity, and correct the feults of 
provincial dialect: in this point of view they are 
highly advantageous. We strongly recommend it to 
such parents to send their children to large public 
schools, to Rugby, Eton, or Westminster ; not to any 
small school, much less to one in their owti neighbour- 
hood. Small schools are apt to be filled with persons 
X)f nearly the same stations, and out of tlie same neigh- 
bourhood ; from this circumstance they contribute to 
perpetuate uncouth antiquated idioms, and many of 
those obscure prejudices wliich cloud the intellect in 
the future business of life. 

But whilst we admit the necessity which compels 
the largest portion of society to prefer public semi- 
naries of education, it is incumbent upon us to caution 
parents from expecting that the moral character, the 
understandings, or the tempers of their children 
should be improved at large schools. We will en- 
deavour to point out some practical metlns of* im- 
proving public institutions by parental care and pa- 
rental co-operation. But until such a meliorating plan 
shall actually have been carried into eifect, we cannot 
hesitate to assert, that even when tlie abilities of the 
parent are inferior to those of the public preceptor, 
the means of ensuring success preponderate in favour 
of private education. 

It is not usual to send boys to school before tliey 
aje eight or nine years old ; and if children have been 
ivell managed at home, tliey will be prepared for the 
acquisition cf all the knowledge usually taught at 
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schools, and may be perfectly free from many of the 
faults that pupils sometimes have acquired before they 
are sent to any public seminary. 

What a young man is at twenty depends upon what 
he was at school, and what he is at school depends 
upon what he was before he went to school. In his 
father's house the first important lessons, those which 
decide his future abilities and character, must be 
learned. Suppose parents educated their childien well 
for the first eight or nine years of their lives, and then 
sent them to public seminaries, what a difference must 
this make in public education : the tutors would find 
that there was notliing to be wilearned, no habits of 
idleness to conquer, no perverse stupidit)^ to provoke 
them ; they would have learned the first necessary mo- 
ral principles and habits, and consequently would all be 
fit companions foE each other. 

We particularly recommend it to parents V)ho intend 
to send their children to school^ early to give them con- 
fidence in themselves by securing tlie rudiments of 
literary education ; otherwise tlieir pupils, with a real 
superiority of understanding, may feel depressed, and 
may perhaps be despised when they mix at a public 
school with numbers who will estimate their abilities 
merely by their proficiency in particular studies. 

Besides besto\ving some attention upon early educa- 
tion, parents who send their children to school, may 
much assist the public preceptor by judicious conduct 
towards tlicir children, during that portion of the 
year which is usually spent at home. P^Iistaken pa. 
rental fondness delights to make tlie period which 
cliildren spend at home as striking a contrast as possi- 
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ble with that which they pass at school. The holidays 
are made a jubilee. Even if parents do not wish to 
represent a school-master as a tyrant, they are by no 
means displeased to observe that he is not the friend 
or iavourite of their children. They put themselves in 
mean competition with him for their affection, instead 
of co-operating with him in all his views to their 
advantage. How is it possible that any master can 
long retain the wish or the hope of succeeding in any 
plan of education, if he perceives that his pupils are but 
partially under his government, and if his influence over 
their Ininds be counteracted from time to time by the 
superior influence of their parents ? an influence which 
he must not wish to destroy. To him is left the 
power to punish it is true, but parents resei-ve to them- 
selves to reward. 

And what are these holiday-delights ? And in what 
consist parental rewards ? In dissipation and idleness ? 
With these are consequently associated the idea of 
happiness and the name of pleasure ; the name is often 
sufiicient without the reality. During the vacation 
children have a glimpse of what is called tbc njDorldy 
and then are sent back to prison with heads full of 
visions of liberty, and with a second sight of the 
blessed lives which they are to lead when tliey have 
left school for ever. What man of sense, who has 
studied the human mind, would undertake any thing 
more than tlie partial instruction of pupils, whose 
leading associations and habits must be perpetually 
broken ? When the work of school is undone during 
the holidays , what hand could have patience perpetually 
to repair the web ? 
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During the vacations spent at home, children may 
be made extremely happy in the society and affection 
of their friends, but they need not be taught that 
idleness is pleasure ; on the contraiy, occupation 
should by all possible methods be rendered agreeable 
to them ; their school acquisitions, their knowledge, 
and taste should be drawn out in conversation, and 
they should be made to feel the value of what they 
have been taught: by these means there would be 
some connection, some unity of design, preserved in 
their education. 

Parents should not excite foolish wishes in the 
minds of their children, which are to be gratified at 
certain periods of their existence, or tell them that 
they shall have such and such indulgences when they 
leave school. These juvenile anticipations diminish 
the real happiness of life ; those who are in continual 
expectation, never enjoy the present ; the habit of ex- 
pectation is dangerous to the mind, it suspends all in- 
dustry, all voluntary exertion. Young men, who early 
acquire this habit, find existence insipid to them with- 
out the immediate stimuli of hope and fear ; no 
matter what the object is, they must have something to 
sigh for ; a curricle, a cockade, or an opera-dancer. 
Never let the moment in which a young man quits a 
seminary of education be represented as a moment in 

which all instruction, labour, and resti-aints cease 

The idea, that he must restrain and instruct himself, 
and that he must complete his own education, should 
be excited in a young man's mind ; nor should he be 
suffered to imagine that his education is finished, be- 
. cause he has attained to some given age. — Edgenvortb. 
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The moral nurture of a tall daughter can no more 
be administered by a mother whose time is absorbed 
by crowds abroad, than the physical nurture of her 
infant offspring can be supplied by her in a perpetual 
absence from home. And is not that a preposterous 
affection, which leads a mother to devote a few 
months to the inferior duty of furnishing aliment to the 
animal life, and then to desert her post when the more 
important moral and intellectual cravings require sus- 
tenance ? This great object is not to be effected with 
the shreds and parings rounded off from the circle of a 
dissipated life ; but, in order to its adequate execution, 
the mother should carry it on in the same spirit and 
perseverance at home, which the father thinks it ne- 
cessary to be exerting abroad in his public dut)^ or pro- 
fessional engageihents. 

It has passed into an aphorism, that activity is neces- 
sary to virtue^ even among those who are not apprized 
that it is also indispensable to happiness. So far are 
many parents from being sensible of this truth, that 
vacations from school are not merely allowed, but ap- 
pointed to pass away in wearisome sauntering and in- 
determinate idleness ; and this by way of converting 
tlie holidays into pleasure. Nay the idleness is speci- 
fically made over, to tlie child's mind, as the strongest 
expression of the fondness of the parent. A dislike to 
learning is thus systematically excited by preposterously 
erecting indolence into a reward for application, and 
the promise of doing nothing is held out as the best 
recompense for having done well. 
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When children are at heme for the holidays, every 
delicacy is forced upon them with the tempting re- ^ 
mark, *' that they cannot have this or that dainty at 
school ;" and they are indulged in irregular hours 
for the same motive ; thus the seeds of idleness, sen- 
suality, and sloth, are at once cherished, by converting 
the periodical visit at home into a season of intem- 
perance, late hours, and an exemption from study ; so 
that children are habituated, at an age when lasting 
associations are formed in the mind, to connect the 
idea of study with that of hardship, of happiness with 
gluttony, and of pleasure with loitering, feasting and 
sleeping. Would it not be better to make them com- 
bine the delightful idea of home with the gratification 
of the social affections, the fondness of maternal love, 
the kindness, and warmth, and confidence, of the sweet 
domestic affections ? 

I will venture to sajr that those listless and vacant 
days, when the thoughts have no precise object, whetl 
the imagination has nothing to shape, when industry 
has no definite pursuit, when the mind and the body 
have no exercise, and the ingenuity no acquisition to 
anticipate and enjoy, are the longest, the dullest, and 
the least happy which children of spirit and genius 
ever pass* Yes ; it is a few short but keen aild lively 
intervals of animated pleasure, snatched from between 
the successive labours and duties of a busy day, looked 
forward to with hope, enjoyed with taste, and recol- 
lected without remcM-se, which both to men and to 
children yield the truest portions of enjoyment. O 
snatch your offspring from adding to the number of 
those pbjects of supreme commiseration, who seek 

VOL. u. K 
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their happiness in doing no^lnng. Life is but a short 
day ; but it is a working day. Activity may lead to 
vice, but inactivity cannot be led to good. — Mere. 



The advantages of private education for boys, both 
with regard to healdi, morals, the cultivation of the 
.noind, and the benefit to be derived fi-om the society 
of the female sex, appear to me unquestionable ; but 
lanfortimately private education was more practicable 
among, the Greeks than among us, because the cares 
and occupations, which engage all ranks except the 
hJLghest in modem communities, devolved in Greece 
on freed-men and slaves. The separation of male and 
&ipale societies, the only reproach to their funda- 
mental customs, seems rather favourable to their plan 
of educatidh. The mothers, excluded fix)m occasions 
of competition in mixed assemblies, were principally 
devoted to education. The children were therefore 
delivered to their fethers at the proper period, in a 
state very different from that of the pupils of modem 
nurseries. Those fathers, unincumbered with business, 
unacquainted with the intricate finesse of modem polite- 
i^ess, had time at their disposal, which they devoted to 
the, instruction of their children. 

But if unavoidable circumstances make it necessary 
that a child should be sent to school, parents should be 
particular not only in the choice of the master of the 
schoolj but also of the scholars. These should not be 
numerous ; for it is not in th© nature of things that 
one man can pay a just attention to the particular 
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defects, of many individuals. There should not be 
any great disparity in the ages o[ the scholars, for this 
is one of the chief causes of early immorality among 
boys. At all events parents must frequently examine 
their children themselves, to see whether their mast^-s 
perfiMTO their duty, for they may rest assured that 
every man will apply with greater care Mid diligence 
when he knows that he mu^t give an account of w^hat 
he does. — Northmore. 



" The prevailing custom at schools of placii^ two, 
and sometimes even three children in one bed, is sub- 
ject to many and strong objections, both in a moral 
and i^ysical point of view. This inconvenience, to- 
gether widi tl>e danger attending so indelicate a prac- 
tice, should induce every reflecting parent to jMxx^ure 
fi3r his child a separate couch, be it ever so simple, 
rather than furnish him with additional articles c^ dress 
and other luxuries." — Dr. Willicb^s Lecture. 



Children educated at boarding-school are generally 
suffered to pass one-sixth of the year in idleness, be- 
cause their parents will not instruct them during the 
vacations, lest they should do more harm than good 
by pursuing a diflferent method from that adc^ted at 
school. In this they are perhaps right, ^vith regsud te 
langus^s and writing, but I do not think the sarnie 
objection holds good in other blanches of education. ' 
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Boys who learn French of a foreigner seldom tran- 
slate French into English at school. They should 
therefore be exercised in it at home, and required to 
translate a certain portion daily, which may be. cor- 
rected by their father or mother with the assistance of 
an English translation of the same work, even should 
they not understand French themselves. Those who 
do not learn French may in the same manner trans* 
late Latin into English. 

Boys at school know little or nothing of geography ; 
on which account they should be improved in this 
useful study during the vacations. Any one may 
teach a child geography if possessed of a set of maps 
and a geographical gramimar. The scholar should 
learn by heart the names of th^ provinces, chief cities, 
towns, and rivers of the different countries of Europe, 
and be taught to find them out in the maps* When 
he is tolerably perfect, the names of the places should 
be called pver, and he should be required to say in what 
kingdom or province they' are situated, and to point to 
them with a long stick without being ne^r enough tq 
see the words. He may afterwards learn the geo- 
graphy of the other quarters of the globe in the same 
manner. The common way of teaching geography 
by question and answer, is not only very fatiguing to 
the pupil, but is ajsp very uninteresting and can make 
no impression on .his mind. Instead of being satisfied 
with such trifling ^pitom^s ais are usually eniployed, 
put into your pupil's hands a full description of each 
pountry, such as Guthrie's geographical grammar, 
frhich he may read through in one christmas and one 
mi^ummer vacation, by only reading ten p^ges a day^ 
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|xt>^ded he omit the historical part. When he has 
gone twice through this book, he should be supplied with 
some wdl-written voyages and travels, and find out the 
places in the map. 

Boys should also be daily exercised in some easy 
and entertaining arithmetical questions* 

Those boys who learn drawing should undoubtedly 
be set to copy pictures at home ; that being the only 
sure way to judge of their improvement, as greater de- 
ception is used in teaching this art than in any thing 
else they learn. Drawings are so often touched up 
and half finished by the master, that it is impossible to^ 
judge of the abilities of a cliild without absolutely see- 
ing him draw under your own eye in the absence of the 
master*. 

Thus have I pointed out in what manner parenta 
may employ their sons during the vacations, and if 
the studies here recommended be properly attended to 

they will occupy between four and five hours a-day 

Habits of industry are more easily laid aside than re- 
sumed ; boys therefore should never be suffered to 
pass a single day in idleness, but as soon as they come 
home for the holidays, should have regular hours 
appointed both for business and play, by which they 
will enjoy a much higher flow of spirits than those 

* In many schools I understand a persop is constantly employed 
to traee the outlines and finish the pictures for the scholars. This 
should be carefully inquired into by parents, who ought to forbid 
such a practice, since it must necessarily teach the children deceit, 
and presents their ever being able to draw without a master. Hence 
6o many young ladies entirely neglect this delightful amusement when 
they leave school. 
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who are suffered to saunter away their time without any 
ispecific object of pursuit. 

Boys at school should be supplied with books to 
read in their leisure hours : I do not mean to recom- 
inend mere epitomes or story-books (** which are die 
novels of youth"*), but long substantial works : and 
by thus having their attention fixed on one particular 
subject during several weeks, they will retain what 
they read much better, than when they only devour a 
number of trifling publications, each of which treats 
perhaps of twenty different subjects. Voyages and 
travels, biography and natural history, are the fittest 
books for chilclren from ten to fifteen years old. It 
would be very advantageous were boys required to 
write to their fiiends every Sunday, and give them 
6ome account of what they have re ad during the week. 
This would afford an excellent opportunity to judge 
of their improvement, provided the master did not 
correct their letters. 

Where a striking difference appears in the abilities 
of two brothers, it is perhaps better not to send them 
to the same school, particularly should the youngest 
have the superioritJ^ 

It is now generally allowed that a private educaticm 
is best for girls, and where that cannot be obtained, a 
good day-school is considered the most desirable sub- 
stitute. In some few cases, however, parents may be 
justifiable in sending their daughters to boarding- 
school, viz. 

1st, Where a child's health renders it necessary fcH* 
Jicr to live entirely out of town, and it is not conve* 

* Edgewgrth* 
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Dieixt fbr the whole femily to be removed into the 
country. 

2nclly, Where a mother is not well enough to have 
her children constantly with her during the hours they 
are at home from day-school. 

3dly, Where any member of the family is in so bad 
a state of health that the children cannot be properly 
attended to, or suffered to be as lively and cheerful as 
is desirable for all yoimg persons. 

4thly, Where a fether's line of business renders it 
improper for the daughters to live at home. 

Sthly, Where either parent is habitually guilty of 
somie great immorality, such as drunkenness, indelicate 
or prophane conversation, violent passion, or ccHitinu^ 
ill-humour. 

6tJily, Where the father is a widower, and it does 
not suit him to have a private governess for his 
daughters. 

' In these cases girls had better be sent from home, 
provided due attention be paid to the choice of a 
school. 

The lower orders of tradesmen should send their 
daughters to some school where the fashionable ac- 
complishments are not taught, but where they may 
learn reading, writing, arithmetic, ^ book-keepings and 
needlework in all its branches, which will fit them for 
serving in thejr father's shop, or for assisting their hus- 
bands in business, should they marry* French, music, 
and dancing are by no means desirable for girls in tliis 
class,'Unless they be intended for governesses or teachers. 
If they merely- learn them by way of amusement, they 
will probably be led to neglect the duties of their 
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^^tion. and despise their parents and less accomplished 
compairions. 

;, > Parents even in genteel life should not make too 
great a point of their daughters being instructed in the 
polite arts, as young ladies can make but little progress 
either in music, French, or drawing, during the short 
lesson^ they receive at school. In fixing on a school 
,&en for their daughters, they should only insist on the 
greatest attention being paid to tlieir morals, health, 
and temper, and on their being completely instructed 
in reading, writing, dancing, and needle and fancy 
iworks, all of which arc perhaps better taught at 
school than at home. When the young ladies leave 
school, they may take private lessons in music, French, 
or drawing, whichever they discover the most taste 
for, and they will generally improve more by , one 
year's instruction at home, than by learning several 
years at school. Besides it is particularly, desirable 
that they should not imagine their educatioa is 
finished, because they ha^^ quitted School, since this 
sudden transition from constant employment to com- 
parative idleness, fi-equently produces ennui and a 
whole train of nervous disorders. Parents should 
tlierefore contrive that their daughters may pass a 
certain part of each day in some regular employment, 
such as taking lessons of a master, as also in attending 
to domestic concerns, until they see that they possess 
sufficient energy of mind and diligence to be safely en- 
trusted with the entire disposal of their own time 

These remarks are equally applicable to young ladies 
educated at home^ who should not be led to suppose 
that they are to be no longer under the c©i)troul of 
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their mother or governess, because they have attained 
a certain age, and the important and long-expected 
epocha is arrived when they are to come outy as it is 
termed, in the fashionable world ; or, in other words, 
>* njjben they are to go forth and conquer /'' 

It is perhaps needless to add, that girls brought up 
at school should be employed during the vacations in 
the same manner as above recommended for boys* 

Those mothers, who object to a private* governess^ 
and prefer having their daughters entirely under their 
own care, would save themselves much time and 
trouble were they to engage some well-behaved young 

* One of the principal objections to private governesses is the 
difEculty of learning .their true characters previously to their being 
intrusted with the care of the children. Hence their pupils may im- 
bibe many dangerous- opinions and prejudices from their conversation 
uDperceived or unknown by the parents. 

Indeed it has been observed that in this respect a good school is 
sometimes preferable to private tuition ; since, in the former, the children 
see so great a variety of characters, and hear so many different opi- 
nions, that they are led to think ^nd judge for themselves : whereas, 
by being consundy with a private governess, they will often implicitly 
adopt her sentiments, without considering whether they are right or 
wrong.* 

To obviate these objections, parents should be more particular in 
their inquiries into the moral character of a governess, than into 
her abilities and accomplishments* Mothers should also ut in the 
teaching-room, when not otherwise engaged, and have the children 
as much as possible with themselves, the governess not being pre- 
sent, in order to discover by their conversation, when free from 
restraint, whether they may have acquired any false or improper 
ideas. But this perhaps is begging the question, and uking it for 
granted that all parents are fit to be intrusted with the management 
of their children, which unfortunately is very far from being 
always the case. — Editor* 
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person^ who has been carefully brought up, to come 
for a few hours every day to t^u^h their children 
needlework 'and other inferior branches of education, 
aiid occasionally superintend ttem diu'ing the absence 
of their parents. Were this plan commonly adopted, it 
twould afford an excellent employment for many young 
women, who might be glad to increase their pocket- 
money though not obliged to cam their bread, and be 
a great assistance to those ladies who educate their 
daughters at home.— ^jEi/iVc?r. 



CHAPTER XV. 

• . . . . , 

On the Duties of the Female S(?y, qnid on the Education 

of Girls. 



I MUST tell yon that no respect is lasting, bat that 
which is produced by our being in some degree use- 
fill to those who pay it. Where that faileth, the 
]biomage and the. reverence go along with it, and fly to 
X)thers where something may be expected in exchange 
for them. And upon this principle the respects even 
of the children and the servantts will not stay with one 
that doth not think them worth their care, and the old 
housekeeper shall make a better figure in the family 
than the lady with all her fine clothes, if she wilfully 
^relinquishes her title to the government. Therefore 
take heed of carrying your good-breeding to such a 
height, as to be good for nothing, and to be proud of 
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it. Some think it has a great air to be above trou- 
bling their thoughts with such ordinary things as 
their bouse ond family / others dare not admit cares foe 
fear they should hasten wrinkles^ Mistaken pride 
maketh some think they must keep themselves up, 
and not descend to those duties which do not seem 
enough refined for great ladies to be employed in ; 
forgetting all this while that it is- mcH-e than the great- 
est princes can do, at once to preserve respect and to 
neglect their business. No age ever erected altars to 
insignijicant gods ; they had all some quality applied to 
them to draw worship fix)m mankind: this maketh 
it the more unreasonable for a lady to expect to be con- 
sidered, and at the same time resolve not to deserve it. 
Good looks alone will not do, they are not such a lasting 
tenure' as to be relied upon, and if they should stay 
longer than they usually do, it will by no means be safe 
to depend upon them. — Marq. Halifax^ s ad'oice. 



The extreme ignorance of the generality of young 
women is the chief cause of their being troubled with 
nervous disorders, and of their not knowing how to 
employ themselves innocently. When they are brought 
up without solid information, they cannot be expected 
to have any inclination or taste for study. Every 
thing serious appears dull, every thing that requires at- 
tention fatigues them. The thirst after pleasure, so 
natural to youth, and the example of persons of their 
own age who are plunged in dissipation, contribute to 
make them dread a quiet domestic life. In early 
youdi their waat of experience renders them unfit to 
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direct in their father^s femily, and they are not everi 
aware of the necessity of acquiring this kind of know- 
ledge, unless their mothers have taken particular care 
to call their attention to it. In high life young 
women are not obliged to devote their time to needle 
work, and they spend some hours a day at their needle, 
merely because they are told, without knowing why» 
that it is right for women to work : but very often 
their work is mere show, and they seldom apply to it 
with much diligence. What then is to be done ? For 
want of solid information their time must be occupied 
with trifles : for want of employment a young woman 
becomes indolent, nervous, and low-spirited : she ac- 
customs herself to sleep longer than is necessary to 
health ; and this long sleep weakens her and renders 
l^er subject to frequent indispositions ; whereas bj' mo- 
derate sleep and regular exercise we become lively, 
strong, and active ; qualities highly beneficial to 
h^th, not to mention the mental advantages they 
procure. 

This indolent indulgence joined to extreme ig- 
norance, produces a pernicious taste for shows and 
public amusement3, and excites ^ dangerous and insar 
tiable curiosity. Well-informed women occupied by 
serious studies, generally posse$^s but a moderate dcr 
gree of curiosity. What they already know leads them 
to despise many things of which they are ignorant, and 
they see the insignificance and folly of most of those 
pursuits, for which little minds, that know nothing and 
have nothing to do, are so eager. On the contrary, 
young women who are ignorant and thoughtless always 
possess a disordered imagination. For want of solid 
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fiood their curiosity is directed to vain and dangerous 
objects. Those who have been flatter^ for their wit 
and understanding, often set themselves up for learned 
ladies, and read such books as are most likely to feed 
their vanity. They are passionately fond of novels 
and plays, and by beii)g accustomed to the senti- 
mental language of the heroes of romance, gro>K? 
romantic and unfit for the world. Let us then con* 
sider what those things are in which all women shoulc} 
be instructed, and what should be their employments. 
Intrusted with the education of their children, of their 
sons till they go to school, and of their daughters til| 
they many, obliged to attend to the morals and be-, 
haviour of their servants, to the different article^ of 
lexpjense, to the best method of regulating their do- 
mestic concerns with economy and respectability, fre- 
quently even to grant leases and receive rents; the 
knowledge of women, like that of men, should be 
confined to objects connected with their duties, and 
the different nature of their occupations should make 
a difference in their studies. Can we doubt what arc 
the peculiar duties of women, when we see that the 
care of the family generally falls to their lot, even 
during the life of the husband, who is otherwise em- 
ployed, and that it belongs exclusively to them when 
they become widows. 

I shall not here point out what women ought to 
learn to qualify them for educating their children, as 
die hints I have already given will fully explain what 
kind of information is most important. 

Young women, and particularly those brought up in 
Juxury and indolence, are too apt to consider attention 
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to domestic concerns beneath their notice, and fit only 
for the wives of tradesmen and fcainers, or for 
stewards and housekeepers. They make no distinc- 
tion between a rural life and the savages of Cffliada : 
if you talk to them of the price of com, of the culti- 
vation of the earth, of the jH-oduce of different estates, 
of the raising of rents, of the rights of lords of 
manors, of the best manner of managing farms and of 
appointing stewards, they will think you wish to de- 
grade them ; and yet it requires a stronger understand- 
ing to learn these things and to manage a family 
(which is a small republic) than to play at cards, talk 
of fashions, and enter into all the refinements of polite 
coaversation. 

Women should from their infancy be accustomed 
to have the direction of some department in their 
fether's house ; they should keep the accounts, learn to 
purchase the various articles used in housekeeping, 
and know how each may be employed to most ad- 
vantage : meanwhile care must be taken that economy 
degenerate not into avarice ; explain the folly of this 
passion, remind them that it increases with age, that it 
is very disgraceful, and that a prudent woman should 
only endeavour by a fi^ugal and diligent life to avoid 
the shame attached to prodigality and extravagance. 

It is necessary to curtail all useless expences in order 
to be more liberal in acts of benevolence, charity, 
and fi-iendship. Frequently that which costs most at 
' first, is ultimately cheapest, and it is a general good 
management, not a mean parsimony, that is truly 
profitable. Do not fail to represent the folly of those 
women, v/ho eagerly save a wax-candle, while they 
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suflfer themselves to be cheated by their stewards in 
objects x)f importance. 

Teach your daughters to pay great attention to 
peati^ss and regularity, and accustom them not to 
suffer any thing dirty or slatternly about their persons 
or in their houses* Tell them nothing contributes so 
much to economy as keeping every thing in its proper 
place : tiiis rule, though apparently trifling, is highly 
important, and should be strictly observed. When 
your daughters first begin to attend to domestic coa- 
cems, let them commit some errors, as it is well to sa- 
crifice something to improvement; point out what 
they should have done to avoid these inconveniences, 
and teach them what you have yoyrself learned by ex- 
peri«ice. Be not afi^d to tell them of similar mis- 
takes you committed while young, for by these means 
you will inspire them with confidence in themselves, 
without which they will never do any thing well. 

Young women should know something of the prin- 
cipal rules of jurisprudence : as for example, the dif- 
ference between a will and a donation, the nature of 
entails and of co-heirships, the difference between 
public and private property, between real and personal 
estates, and what forms they must use to render their 
acts valid ; for when they marry they will probably find 
it needful to understand these things. They should 
also be taught the elements of the laws and customs of 
their countrj" ; but to prevent their meddling too 
much with matters of business, or blindly giving them- 
selves up to litigious advisers when they become 
widows or mistresses of their own fortunes, explain 
the tediousness, the chicaner)^, and the expense of law* 
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Biiits. They should listen to the advice of those who 
have the management of their affairs, without implicitly 
submitting to be governed by them. 
' Youi^ women of high birth, who have laige estates, 
4should also be instructed in the duties of a lady of the 
manor, be told how to avoid the dishonesty, illibera- 
'Kty, chicanery, and ^sehood so common among te- 
nahts, and be informed of the best method of establish- 
ing Jiianufectorie^, hospitals, and schools for the relief 
-and instruction of the poor, with many other things too 
•numerous to mention- 

:* 'Besides this kind of information^ which is of the 
,chief importance, I think it is very desirable to per- 
mit your daughters, according to their leisure and abi- 
4ities, to read such prophane books as are not calcu- 
ilated to inflame the passions; for this sort of reading 
rWili make them disgusted with plays and romances. 
Give .them the Grecian and Roman histories, that 
they may be acquainted with the prodigies of courage 
and disinterestedness there described; do not let them 
be ignorant of the history of their own country, or 
that of neighbouring nations, to which may be added 
a well-written description of distant countries ; for 
thi^ will enlarge their minds and inspire them with noble 
'sentiments, provided it does not make them vain and 
affected. 

I would also allow them (with great restrictions) to 
read poetry and works of imagination, if I perceived 
-they had a taste for them, and that their judgment was 
sufficientiy solid to use them rightly ; but I should be 
much airaid of inflaming their imagination, which is 
naturally too strong, and would therefore preserve an 
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exact spbriety throughout, avoiding every thing that 
will teach them love, which is the more dangerous in 
proportion as it is softened and concealed. 

In the education of a young woman, her rank, the 
place where she may probably pass her life, and the 
duties ^d occupations she may pursue, should be con- 
sidered. Take care not to raise her expectations above 
her rank and fortune, for many have paid dearly for 
having aspired too high ; and what would otherwise 
have rendered them hiappy, become disgusting through 
looking up to a superior station of life. If a yoimg 
woman is destined to live in the country, direct her 
attention to the rural and domestic employments /she 
must pursue there ; do not suffer her to become fond 
of town amusements, but point out the advantages of 
a simple and active life. If she is placed in a middle 
station in the city, let her not associate with those be- 
longing to the court, as such society will lead her to 
assume affected and unbecoming airs ; but keep her 
within her own sphere, and teach her the management 
of a citizen's family, — Fenelon. 



The health of children depends on the good consti- 
' tution of their mothers ; the early education of men 
depends upon the care of women ; their morals, their 
passions, their tastes, their pleasures, their happiness it« 
self depends on women ; thus the education of women 
should always have a reference to men. To please 
them, to be useful to them, to make themselves be- 
loved and honoured by them, to advise them, to con- 
sole. them, to educate them while ypung, to take care 
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of them when old, to render their lives agreeable ; 
these are the duties of women in all times and in all 
places, and what diey ought to learn from their in- 
fency. Whatever does not lead to the fulfilment of 
these duties takea Aem out of their proper sphere, 
•and all tihe precepts they are taught which hare not a 
tcferfende to these wiU neither promote their own hap- 
{>in^S8 nor that of men. 

But though all women wish to please the men, and 
though they ^ ought to wish it, yet there is a great 
deference between the desire of pleasmg a truly worthy 
and amiable man, -and the wish to be admired by those 
€03^Qomfos^d puppies, who are a disgrace both to 
♦their own sex and to that whose manners they endea- 
vour to imitate. Nature and reason do not teach 
•Women to admire ^effeminate men, neither is it by 
copying tht mamiers of men, that women can expect 
4!o be beloved. Wlien women lay aside the modest 
and geiitle manners of their sex, and assume the 
ridiculous airs of these petits mattres^ instead of keep- 
ing in their proper sphere, tiicy seem to have re- 
nounced it. 

A good mother, instead of being a woman of the 
worldv feads a» retired a life in her own house as a nun 
iii Jiei' convent. We ought then to act in the same 
maimet' with regard to young women before they are 
marrted, as is customary with those who are to take the 
ureJl; Let them enjoy all the pleasures of the world 
before they renounce them, lest the false images their 
i-magiri»tio9^ might pourtray of unknown pleasures, 
should one day lead their hearts astray and destroy the 
tw^Diikess 'of their retirement. Mothers, treat your 
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daughters as your companions, cultivate in tlien> good 
sense and an honest and upright heart, and then, you 
need not conceal any thing a modest woman . may 
know* Balls, entertainments, operas, and plays, in 
short every thing that can captivate a thoughtksg girl> 
may be enjoyed without' danger by the pure and ioir 
nocent. The more they see of these noisy pleasures, 
the sooner they will be disgusted. 

Do not read your daughters long lectures on pru- 
dence and chastity, * but make them feel that by ful- 
filling their duties they will ensure their own hap- 
piness. Show them diat it is dieir interest to conduct 
themselves with profM-iety ; teach them to distinguish 
between men of worth and men of die world ; inspire 
them with respect for the one, and contempt for the 
other ; let them wish to awaken love by meriting the 
esteem of the good ; and by these means you will most 
eflSsctually render them all you can desire. 

Teach your daughters that both their happiness and 
the establishment of their rights as women will depend 
upon tfie fulfilment of their duties. Is it a hard task 
to love in order to be beloved ? To make tliemselves 
^reeable that they may be happy ? to render them- 
selves estimable that they may be esteemed ? to respect 
themselves that they may be respected by others ? 
How cliarming, how engaging, how respectable are 
these rights I How dear to the heart of man when a 
woman knows how to exercise them properly I Nor is 
it necessary to wait for old age to enjoy them.. A 
woman's empire is coeval with her virtues. Her 
beauty, her charms, her attractions, scarcely begin to 
open, ere she governs by that sweetness and that 
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gentleness which render her modesty irresistible. The 
roughest, the most imfeeling man must be softened 
when in company with an amiable and sensible girl of 
sixteen, who speaks little but is attentive to what is 
said, whose manners are gentle, whose conversation is 
modest, whose beauty does not lead her to forget her 
sex qr youth, who interests every one by her timidity, 
and who gains the esteem of the whole world by the 
respectfulness of her deportment. 

Though I have said that a woman should be per- 
fectly feminine, and attend to the duties of her sex, it 
does not follow that she is to be kept in a state of ' 
ignorance, or that her whole knowledge is to be con- 
fined to the management of the house. Shall man 
make a servant of his companion ? Shall he deprive 
her of the pleasures of society, the more completely 
to enslave her ? Shall he prevent her feeling or 
knowing any thing ? Shall he make her a mere auto- 
maton. Surely not. Nature did. not mean it when 
she gave woman such acuteness and penetration. On 
the contrary, it is intended that they should think and 
judge for themselves, that they should have their at- 
tachments and aversions, that they should acquire 
knowledge, and adorn their understandings as well as 
their persons. These are the arms with which they 
are furnished to supply their want of strength, and to 
enable them to govern mankind. Women ' should 
learn many things, but these should be only such as are 
suitable and useful to them. 

A young woman should- endeavour above all to 
gain and preserve the esteem of her husband; she 
should not only wish him to love her, but to approve 
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her conduct, and should publicly justify his choice by 
the respect paid to his wife. But how can she do this 
if she be ignorant of our public institutions, of our 
morals, and of our customs ; she cannot trace the 
source of the human judgment, and of the passions by 
which mankind are governed? She should be able to 
compare the dictates of her own mind with the opinions 
of others, to reconcile them if possible, and if not, to 
follow the former in opposition to the latter. By these 
means she will become the judge of her judges, and 
know when to submit and when to resist. 

All this she cannot do without her understanding 
and reason are cultivated and improved. I would 
have a young English woman take as much pains to 
improve herself in agreeable accomplishments in 
order to please her future husband, as a young Al- 
baneae for the haram at Jopahan. But it is said, 
husbands do not pay much attention to tliese accom- 
plishments. Truly I believe so ; if, instead of exer- 
cising them for their >amusement, . they only display 
them to attract a number of young gallants to the 
house. But if an amiable and sensible woman possesses 
these talents and devotes them to the amusement of 
her husband, will they not add to the comfort of his 
life, and perhaps prevent his seeking recreation abroad, 
when he quits his counting-house fatigued and tired ? 
Ajre there not many happy families thus united, where 
each individual furnishes entertainment to the other ? 
Do not the innocence and tranquillity, the confidence 
and familiarity, attendant on these sweet domestic 
pleasures, fer exceed the more boisterous and noisy de- 
lights of puUic amusements ? 
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'But you will ask me, whether women should be 
taught these accomplishments by men or women ? I 
scarcely know : I could wish they did not need either, 
but that they could teach themselves every accom^ 
pBshment they really wish to acquire^ and that our 
streets were no longer filled with such a number of 
coxcombs of masters passing from one house to ano- 
then I can hardly believe but the society of such 
persons is more baneful to young ladies than the les- 
sons they receive can be advantageous ; and that their 
flatteiy and affected airs and graces inspire a taste fof 
those frivolities, which appear of such high importance 
to the master, and which the pupils will not fail after 
their example to adopt. 

In merely ornamental arts, any one may serve as a 
master to a young lady ;' her father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, friends, governess, her glass, and above all her 
own taste. You should never offer to give her a 
lesson, but let her first ask for it ; nor should you 
make a task of a reward. It is particularly in these 
pursuits that the improvement' chiefly depends on a 
desire to excel. But if regular lessons must be taken, 
I will not decide which sex ought to give them. I 
know not whether a dancing master ought to take his 
young scholar's delicate white hand, make her hold up 
her petticoats, extend her arms, and draw up her 
head; but I only know that I would not for the 
workl be that dancing master. 

To love a quiet domestic life, girls must have en- 
Jojxd the sweets of it from their infancy. It is- only 
by living under the paternal roof that they beconie 
attached to home, nor will any woman who haa not 
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been educated by her mother, love to educate her 
own children. Unfortunately in great cities private 
education is scarcely practicable. For there society is 
so numerous and so mixed, it is impossible to live a 
retired life. There we are always in public, even in 
our own houses. We have no longer any family, 
relations hardly know each other ; and when they do 
meet, they trea teach other as strangers ; and thus the 
simplicity of domestic manners, with the ease and fa- 
miliarity which constitute their sweetest charm, are en- 
tirely destroyed. The present system of education 
naturally inspires young women with a passion for the 
great world and for public life. In great cities tlie 
mischief begins during infancy, in country -toMois it 
commences as soon as they begin to reason, at which 
period everj? young lady is taught to despise thie happy 
simplicity of a country life, and is impatient to come 
up to Paris to partake of the corrupt manners of a 
great metropolis. Vices concealed under the name of 
accomplishments are the chief objects of her journey, 
and, ashamed, at her arrival, to find herself so far be- 
hind other ladies in dissipation and fi'eedom of man- 
ners, it is not long before she acquires the honourable 
title of a woman of fashion. 

One of the principal duties of the sex is cleanliness 
and neatness. There cannot h^ a more disgusting 
object than a slovenly woman, and a husband has good 
reason to dislike her for a wife. Sophia's mother has 
fh)m her infancy impressed her \^ ith the importance of 
neatness in her person, her clotlies, her chamber, her 
work, and her toilet, so that it lias become habitual. 
To do. any thing well is with her but a secondary 
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consideration, her cliief aim being to exepute it 
neatly. — Rousseau. 



Parents now a-days almost universally, down to the 
lowest tradesman or mechanic, who, to ape his supe- 
riors, strains himself beyond his circumstances, send 
their daughters to boarding-schools. And what do 
they mostly learn there ? I say, mosdy ; for there are 
exceptions, and such as do the mistresses real honour. 
Need I mention that making allowance for those ex- 
ceptions they learn chiefly to dress, to dance, to speak 
bad French, to prattle much nonsense, to practise I 
know not how many conceited airs, and, in conse- 
quence of all, to conclude themselves accomplished 
women. I say nothing here of the alarming sugges- 
tions I have heard as to the corruption of »their 
morals. Thus prepared they come forth into the 
world. Thfeir parents naturally partial, fancy them 
every thing that is fine, and are impatient to show 
theni, or, according to the fashionable phrase, to let 
them see company ; by which is chiefly meant e:x- 
hibiting them in public places. Thither at last many 
of them are conducted. They have youth and per- 
haps beauty. The effect of both is heightened by all 
possible means, at an expense frequently felt for a long 
time after. They are intoxicated by so many things 
concurring to deprive them of their little senses. 
Gazers' and flatterers they meet with every where. 
All is romance and distraction, the extravagance of 
vanity, and the rage of conquest. They think of no- 
thing that is domestic or rational. Alas, they were 
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liever taught it ? How to appear abroad with the great- 
est advantage is the main concern ; in subserviency to 
which, as well as from the general love of amusement, 
parties of pleasure, as they are called, become the 
prevailing demaiid. 

Instead of contracting these habits of dissipation, 
young women should endeavour to acquire a know- 
le^e of family afiairs, as there is no situation where 
the general principles of frugality are not necessary, 
on the score both of discretion and charity. In the 
mean while the acquisition will be honourable, and the 
study useful. It not only becomes women, but it will 
employ their minds innocendy and virtuously at hours, 
which they might be tempted to spend in a very dif- 
ferent manner. The subject is not intricate, yet it 
admits of a considerable detail, and will take up some 
time. The learning to write a fair hand, aild to cast 
accounts with facility, the looking into the dispositions 
of servants, the informing yourselves about the prices 
of every thing needfiil for a family, together with the 
best methods and properest seasons for providing it, 
the observing whatever relates to cleanliness and neat- 
ness in the furniture and apartments of a house, the 
understanding how to deal with domestics, tradesmen, 
and others : above all, the obtaining every possible ^ 
light with relation to the nursing, management, and 
education of children j- these and such like articles will, 
if I mistake not, furnish ample scope for the exercise 
of the faculties in the pursuit of what I term domestic 
accomplishments. « 

But, besides an attention to domestic duties and 
female accomplishments, women should also cultivate 
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their mental powei^is, and redeem their time from end* 
less visitings and other follies, by reading alternately to 
one another, when custom or conveniency engages 
them to work together. Such an exercise would not 
only enlarge the stock of ideas in each individual, but 
also present materials 'on which their minds might 
<^rate with an energy quickened by mutual exer- 
tion : '* As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the fece of a 
woman her friend.'' You, my feir pupils, cannot be 
offended that, to suit the quotation to the argument^ 
I should here read woman for man» How smootUjr 
have I seen those hours steal away, which were thus 
employed in a little ring of intelligent females, aM 
sweetly soiicitousr to improve and be improved by each 
other. 

But perhaps my Httle friend is afraid lest the men 
should suspect her of being what the world styles in 
derision a Learned Lady ! Is this then a character so 
easily acquired, that you are in danger of it the n(io-» 
ment you* emerge from the depth of ignorance and be^ 
gm to think and speak like a reasonable being? You 
are over*hasty in your apprehension. A learned lady 
is by no means a creature that we run the risk of being 
often shocked with. For my own part I have never 
^ strictly speaking seen such a one ; and when at any time 
I have met with what approached to that character, I 
must profess I found nothing to excite terror. But 
possibly you mean a smatterer in learning. There<^ 
indeed, I join with you in wishing you may never incur 
the imputation. 

That men are frighted at female pedantry is very 
certain. A: woman that affects to dispute, to decide. 
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to dictate on every subject, that watches or makes 
opportunities of throwing out scraps of literature or 
shreds of philosophy in every company, that engrosses 
the conversation as if shp alone were qualified to 
entertain, that betrstys in short a boundless intem- 
perance of tongue, together with an inextinguishable 
passion for shining by the splendour of her supposed 
talents, such a woman is truly insufferable. At first, 
perhaps, she may be considered merely as an object of 
ridicule, but she soon grows into an object of aversion. 
Be assured however that, where a character so un- 
natural appears, it is not the effect of too much know- 
ledge but of too little. The deep river flows on with 
a noble stillness, while the shallow stream runs bab- 
bling along. Suspicious of her own deficiency, the 
pedant we describe suspects lest you should discover it, 
but instead of learning caution fix)m that consciousness, 
she strives to dazzle you with the little she does know, 
or else, what is more probable, elated with that which 
to her* circumscribed view appears great, she cannot 
restrain herself from displaying it on all occasions ; 
when ferther progress and higher ground would have 
taught her modesty, by showing her immense regions 
of truth yet untravelled, of which she had no concep- 
tion before, 

. In fact, we find that the best scholars of either sex 
we the least ostentatious. It will ever be so where 
erudition is accompanied with judgment and matured 
by reflexion. Take care to preserve sober sense and 
unassuming manners : far fi-om giving disgust by 
literary attainments to any person whose regard is of 
moment, you will give pleasure to every thinking man 
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and woman of your acquaintance. I am even inclined 
to believe that in conversation you claim no pre-emi- 
nence, but instead of pretending to teach are willing to 
learn, instead of courting applause are ready to confer' 
it, instead of proudly 'directing arc content quietly to 
follow the current of discourse ; every creature living 
will be delighted with your deportment, will listen 
with attention, and even deference to one who has thus 
learned that the noblest improvement of superior 
knowledge is superior humility. The notion that letr 
ters are apt to generate self-conceit, because it cannot 
be denied that the abuse of them has often done so, 
will in those of the least candour or discernment serve 
to heighten esteem for her who considers an excellent 
understanding as only next in value to an excellent 
temper. If on any occasion it should happen, that 
the foolish or the worthless of one sex or of the other 
are prejudiced against a young woman for discovering, 
though without parade, a cultivated mind, what the;n ? 
Is not the singly plaudit of a real judge sufficient to 
outweigh a whole theatre of others i But the grand 
use of an affection for knowledge, as to the point be- 
fore us, is that of preventing idleness and dissipation, 
which it certainly does where such affection is properly 
regulated ; and this cannot be repeated too frequently, 
nor pressed too powerfully. The human minc| \yas 
made for action. In virtuous action consists its hi,^iest 
enjoyment. It will not, it cannot, continue long un- 
employed, especially diu'ing the sprightly season of 
youth. But now there are many young ladies, whose 
situation does not supply a sphere of doniestic exercise 
sufficient to fill up that part of their time w^ich is not 
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nccssarily appropriated to female , occupations and in- 
nocent amusements. What then shall they do with it 
or with themselves, if books are not called in to their 
assistance ? Pursue the inquiry of your own minds. 
Many of you, alas, are but too well qualified to pur- 
sue it, can but too well imagine the insipid, foolish, 
and pernicious expedients,which under those circum- 
stances are daily practised for killing time aiiid 
thought. — Fordyce. 



Economy is so important a part of a woman's cha- 
racter, so necessary to her own happiness, and so essen- 
tial to her performing properly the duties of a wife 
and of a mother, that it ought to have the precedence 
of all otl^er accomplishments, and take its rank next to 
the first duties of life. It is, nevertheless, an art as 
well as a virtue ; and many well-meaning persons, fi^om 
ignorance or from inconsideration, are strangely defi- 
cient in it. Indeed it is too often wholly neglected in 
a young woman's education, and she is sent fi-om her 
father's house to govern a family without the least de- 
gree of that knowledge, which should qualify her for 
it ; this is the source of much inconvenience ; for 
though experience and attention may supply by de- 
grees the want of instruction, yet this requires time ; 
the family in the mean time may get ipto habits 
which are very difiicult to alter, and, what is worse, 
the husband's opinion of his wife's incapacity may be 
fixed too strongly to suffer him ever to think justly of 
her gradual improvement. I would therefore earnestly 
gdvis^ young women to make use of every opportunity 
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they can find for the laying in some store of knowledge 
on this subject, before they are called -upon to practise 
it ; by observing what passes before them, by consult- 
ing prudent and experienced mistresses of fitmilies ; 
and by entering in a book a memorandum of every 
new piece of intelligence they acquire, they may after- 
wards compare these with more mature observations, 
and make additions and corrections as they see 
occasion. 

Ladies who are fond of needlework generally choose 
to consider that as a principal part of good house- 
wifery ; and though I cannot look ppon it as of equal 
importance with the due regulation of a family, yet in 
a middling rank and with a moderate fortune, it is a 
necessary part of a woman's duty, and a considerable 
article in expense is saved by it. Many young ladies 
make almost every thing they wear, by which means 

they can make a genteel figure at a small expense 

This is the most profitable and desirable kind of work, 
and as much of it as can be done consistentiy with a 
due attention to the health and the improvement of 
the mind, and to tlie discharge of other duties, I 
should think highly commendable. But, as I do not 
ivish young women to impose on the world by their 
Appearance, I should be contented to see them worse 
dressed, rather than see tlieir whole time employed in 
preparations for it, or any of those hours given to it 
which are needful to make their bodies strong and 
active by exercise, or their minds rational by reading. 
Absolute idleness is inexcusable in a woman, because 
the needle is always at hand ibr those intervals in. 
which she cannpt be otherwise employed. If young 
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women are industrious, and if they keep good hours, 
they will find time for all their proper employments..... 
Early rising and a good disposition of time is essential 
to economy. The necessary orders and examination 
into household afiairs should be dispatched as soon in 
the day and as privately as possible, that they may 
not break in upon conversation or reading in the re- 
mainder of the day. If you defer any thing that is 
necessary, you may be tempted by company or unfore- 
seen avocations to forget or neglect it : hurry and irre- 
gularity will ensue, with expensive expedients to supply 
the defect. 

If young women waste in trivial amusement the 
prime season for improvement, which is between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty, they will hereafter bitterly 
regret the loss, when they come to feel themselves in- 
ferior in knowledge to almost every one they converse 
with ; and above all, if they should ever be mothers, 
when they feel their own inability to direct and assist 
the pursuits of their children, they will then find igno- 
rance a severe mortification and a real evil. Let this 
animate their industry ; and let not a niodest opinion 
of their own capacities be a discouragement to their 
endeavours after knowledge. A moderate under- 
standing w^ith diligent and well-directed application 
will go much ferther than a more lively genius, if 
attended with that impatience and inattention which 
too often accompany quick parts. It is not for want 
of capacity that so many women are such trifling, in- 
sipid companions, so ill qualified for the friendship and 
conversation of a sensible man, or for the task of go- 
verning and instnicting a family ; it is much oftener 
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from the neglect of exercising the talents which they 
really have, and from omitting to cultivate a taste for 
intellectual improvement : by this neglect they lose 
the sincerest of pleasures, a pleasure which would re- 
main when almost every other forsakes them, of which 
neither fortune nor age can deprive them, and which 
would be a comfort and resource in almost every possi- 
ble situation in life. — Chapone* 



The domestic economy of a family is entirely a 
woman's province, and furnishes a variety of subjects 

for the exertion both of good sense and good taste 

It ought to engage much of the time and attention of 
every mistress of a family ; nor can they be excused 
from this by any extent of fortime, though with a 
narrow one the ruin that follows the neglect of it may 
be more immediate. 

The intention of young women being taught needle- 
work, knitting, and such like, is not on account of 
the intrinsic value of all they can do with their hands, 
which is trifling ; but to enable them to jvidge more 
perfectly of that kind of work and to direct the exe- 
cution of it in others. Another principal end is to 
enable them to fill up in a tolerably agreeable way 
some of the many solitary hours they must necessarily 
pass at home. It is a great article in the happiness of 
life to have your pleasures as independent of others as 
possible. 

There is not a quality I think of greater impor- 
tance for women to possess, than that collective de- 
cisive spirit which rests on itself, which enables them 
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to see where their true happiness lies, and to pursue it 
with the most determined resolution. — Gregory » 



The solicitude df parents, especially of mothers, to 
make their daughters fine ladies is truly ridiculous. 
How often soever the poor child has occasion to look 
at any thing below the parallel of the horizon and a 
littie relax the muscles of the neck, it can hardly ever 
escape the notice of her mamnfia or her governess, 
and she is bid, with more than common poignancy of 
expression, to hold up her head, perhaps more than a 
thousand times in a day. If one of her shoulders 
should be thought to rise but an hair's breadth higher 
than the other, she is immediately bound and braced, 
twisted and screwed, in a most unmerciful maimer, and 
tortured almost to death in order to correct the sup- 
t)osed irregularity. And lest the dear creature, in the ' 
natural play and free use of her limbs, should contract 
any ungenteel habits, the dancing-master must be 
called in at least three times a week to put every 
part of the boay into its due place and attitude, and 
teach her to sit, stand, and walk, according to the 
exact rules of his art, which to be sure must infinitely 
exceed all the simplicity of untutored nature. Should 
the least pimple appear on any part of the face, or, 
what is still more alarming, should the milk-maid's 
flush of health be^ to betray itself in the colour of 
the cheeks, all possible means must be used, physic 
and diet must do their part, nay health itself, must be 
endangered or destroyed to suppress that vulgar 
complexion. 

VOL. II. © 
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These have been the prevailing modes ^ of female 
education, so fer as they respect the care ofthe person; 
and though we would not have these to be totally neg- 
lected, yet we cannot but think, that the methods sug- 
gested by such passionate fondness for external appear- 
ances, have not only generally foiled of their intention, 
but, in some particular instances, produced quite con- 
tnury effects* Health and beauty have been frequently 
destroyed by a solicitous care ta preserve them, defor- 
mity induced, and a thousand ill habits contracted by 
Aie very means that were intended to prevent them....^ 
But suppose we h^d it in our power to make all our 
^ughteFs fine ladies^ and set them off with all the 
(tuiking embellishinents of ex'temal appeai^ance and 
£Km, SD as tx> captivate all the thoughtless and mccm- 
siderate that come ia tfieir way, should we not be im 
danger of losing all the fruits of internal ^nd ra<ti<HiaP 
culture, those real accomplishments of mind and man- 
Hiersj which aFe» of infinitely greater moment, and which 
caannpt faA to recommend them to people of true taste 
ai)^ ^iscenimenlt.? And when so much cai^ and time 
*e emtployed on the one, can. it be expected that there 
should be sufficient time or a proper dispositioH for the 
lather ? — Ash. 



The case of young women whose parents can, and 
i^rom tlieir ' Qonnexions must live genteelly, but wha 
Iiave no fortunes to Idave them, as the daughters of 
cferg) men,. &c, is- attended with the greatest difficulty. 
They of course see genteel company, and their ac- 
quaintance ai-e chieffy in a class superiour to. their own* 
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This mode of life, while their parents live, they are 
able to support, but when their parents die they are left 
destitute. 

If, however, parents in these circumstances take 
care to have tlieir daughters taught such things as 
women can maintain themselves by doing*, they wil 
never be under a necessity of living in a servile de* 
pendence upon any person. , If their education has 
been virtuous and proper, and at all liberal, they wil 
be valuable wives to men of liberal minds and better 
fortunes, and they will be particularly well qualified to 
conduct the education of others. But it is peculiarly 
necessary that they be taught to see their situation in 
its true light, that they may not flatter themselves witli 
prospects /which there will be no probability of being 
realized, iji consequence of which they may pine away 
their lives in a melancholy despondence, if not in abso- 
lute poverty and distress. — Priestley. 

* For this reason, as young women may be thrown into situations 
where they cannot turn their accomplishments to account, but may be 
obliged to maintain themselves by needlework, it is very desirable that 
all girls should be as perfect in this art as boys are required to be ii^ 
writing. But though I recommend an attention to plain -work, I think 
the embroidery and fancy works, usually learnt at schools are. ex- 
tremely detrimental, not only on account of the expense that attends 
them, but because they often injure the health, destroy the taste by the 
little attention paid to justness of proportion, perspective, or shadings 
;ind accustom young people to hyprocrisy and deceit, by the governess's 
doing the most difficult parts for them, while the whole is passed off as 
entirely their own performance. Parents should therefore desire, that 
their cfaughters may only learn plain and muslin work at school (unless 
intended for teachers) as the time usually devoted to fancy- works might 
be employed with much greater ^dv^ntage in drawing or gymnastic ex* 
erpis^s. — Editor* 
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I have taken as a servant a young woman who 
understands embroidery and all other works of inge- 
nuity; for I would have Adelaide instructed in all these 
feminine amusements, and not despise them because 
she has been taught superior branches of knowledge. 

There are some vices for which we should inspire 
' the utmost detestation ? there are others we should 
only turn into ridicule. Coquetry is among the latter. 
Convince your scholar that the world only laughs at 
coquettes, and that they are despised even by those 
who flatter them, and your point is gained. Do not 
sufier her to be dazglcd with the apparent success that 
attends coquetry, and she will easily perceive how 
odious a vice it is. Above all prevent her from thinkr 
ing beauty her greatest charm ; but beware,^ not to in- 
culcate this truth by insipid dry maxims that carry no 
conviction. 

Never praise any qualities with warmth and earnest- 
ness but those of the heart and understanding, and she 
will be good through habit and inclination. 

We should be very careful not to inflame the minds 
of women or raise them above their sphere. They 
are bom for domestic and dependent situations, and 
ought to possess mildness, sensibility, and a just mode 
of reasoning. They should have resources against idle- 
ness, and indulge their inclinations with great modera- 
tion. Genius is to them, not only a useless, but a 
dangerous gift, it takes them fix)m their proper sphere, 
or disgusts them with its duties. Love leads them 
astray, ambition teaches them to intrigue, and a taste 
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for learning not only gives them singularity ; but, de- 
priving them of domestic simplicity and tenderness, 
unfits them for that kind of society to which they are 
so great an ornament. Formed for the management 
of household affairs and the education of children, de- 
pendent on a husband who alternately requires their 
submission and their counsel ; patience, prudence, and 
a just mo4e of thinking are essential to their hap- 
piness. They should be able to converse with prcv- 
priety on all subjects, possess every pleasing accom- 
plishment, have a taste for reading and reflection, with- 
out being anxious to display their knowledge, and feel 
the passion of love without giving themselves up to its . 
enthusiasm. 

I am not fond of the close intimacies often formed 
between very young women. Believe me it is not 
a friend they seek, neither is it a guide or adviser, 
for they may find these in a mother or §ister, but 
a kind ^d complying confidante. They begin by 
disclosing to each other all the little secrets of their 
past l;ves, till by degrees their imaginations are heated, 
and to prove that they have the strictest confidence 
in each other, they betray their inmost thoughts, 
particularly on their love affairs, on which their com- 
munications are generally exaggerated, and give false 
ideas of the conquests they have made. In these 
little anecdotes their vanity frequently alters the facts 
or conceals the truth ; tliey acciuire a taste for intrigue 
and a habit of telling lies, in order to convince their 
fi-iend (for whom they no longer care than while she 
will listen to their tale) of their lively and passionate 
esteem. From what I iiave observed, I think it right 
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io guard young people against forming such attach 
ments, of which they are generally too fond. 

A figure that has nothing disgusting in it, a coun- 
tenance that ma?ks the character and expresses good 
sense and good humour, are highly desirable : to these 
add the graces of the mind, gentleness of manners, 
and good sense without affectation, and beauty alone will 
never be able to dispute the prize. Therefore, my 
dear friend, redouble your attentions to Constantia, en- 
deavour to convince her that beauty can never supply 
the place of other amiable qualities when she appears in 
the world : tell her that beauty will only expose her to 
the txivy of the women, and the impertinence of the 
men ; that by attracting general notice it will only be 
the means of exposing errours and foibles which 
would not otherwise have been noticed ; but that 
beauty, free from vanity, will make modesty still more 
interesting, and add lustre to virtue itself. Do not 
attempt to conceal from her that she is handsome, for 
that is impossible, but talk of it with coldness and in- 
difference, without appeamig to set any value on it ; 
and, as no one is absolutely perfect, while you do not 
conceal from her that she is liandsome, point out freely 
the faults of her person, that she may not look upon her- 
self as a miracle of perfection; and accustom her to hear 
herself criticized without appearing vexed or mortified, 

Adelaide is now to assist her mother in all the 
family affairs, and the maitre d'hotel and cook, are 
every morning to bring her their account-books. 
This will teach her, be her fortune what it may, 
never to consider those necessary cares beneath her 
notice, which most women neglect through idleness or 
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want of abilities. Ignorance, which is generally en* 
vious and slanderous, would if possible villify what- 
ever shows its inferiority, and strives to conceal its 
shame under the appearance of indifference or con- 
tempt. This is the reason why we see well-informed, 
and sensible persons derided by fools, and Mrs, G 
who never knew how to add up a sum, exercise so 
much raillery on those women, who have so litde to do, 
that they can find amusement in casting up their own 
servants bills. 

M. d'Almane's steward will give my daughter some 
general knowledge of those afiairs in which a woman 
xckBtf be engaged when she comes to the possession of 
her fortune, such as the principal laws of the country, 
the management of estates, &c. This is recommended 
by that wisest and best of instructors, Fenelbn. Every 
morning we have a conversation with Mr. Le Blanc 
on these subjects, and in the afternoon Adelaide writes 
down as much as she can remember, which Mr. L. 
corrects the next day, adding in tlie margin what diie 
has omitted. These papers she preserves, and wilt 
read them over once a quarter. I do not permit her 
to write during the lecture, because she would not 
tlien listen with so much attention as by being obliged 
to note down the conversation four or five hours after : 
nor have I allowed her master to write these papers^ 
because no explanation is so clear and so indelibly im- 
printed on the memory as that which we form our- 
selves. — Madame de Genlis. 

It is to be regretted that more care is not bestowed 
on teacliing the proper management of children to 
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those whom nature has designed for mothers. This, 
instead of being made the principal, is seldom con- 
sidered as any part of female education. Is it any 
wonder, when females so educated come to be 
mothers, that they should be quite ignorant of the 
duties belonging to that character. However strange 
it may appear, it is certainly true, that many mothers, 
and those of fashion too, are as ignorant, when they 
have brought a child into the world, of what is to 'be 
done for it, as the infant itself. 

Were the time that is generally spent by females 
in the acquisition of trifling accomplishments, employed 
in learning how to bring up children, how to dress 
them so as not to hurt, cramp, or confine the^r mo- 
tions, how to feed them witli wholesome and nourish- 
ing food, how to exercise their tender bodies so as to 
promote their growth and strength ; were these made 
the objects of female instruction, mankind would de- 
rive the greatest advantages fi-om it. But while the 
education of females implies little more than what re- 
lates to dress and public show, we have nothing to ex- 
pect fi-om them but ignorance^ even in the most im- 
portant concerns. 

Did mothers reflect on their own importance and 
lay it to heart, they would embrace every opportunity 
of informing themselves of the duties which they owe 
to their infant offi>pring. It is their province not only 
to form the body, but also to give the mind its most 
early bias. They have it very much in their ix)wer 
to make men healthy or valetudinary, useful in life or 
the pests of society. 

The coitimon education of girls is very hurtful to 
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their constitutions. Miss is set down to her frame be. 
fore she can put on her clothes; and is taught to be- 
lieve that to excel at the needle, is the only thing that 
can entide her to general esteem* It is unnecessarj 
here to insist upon the dangerous consequences of 
obliging girls to sit too mach. They ai*e. pretty 
well known, and are too often felt at a certain time of 
life. But supposing this critical period to be got over, 
greater dangers still await them when they come to be 
mothers. Women who have been early accustomed 
to a sedentary life, generally run great hazard in child- 
bed, while those who have been used to romp about 
and take sufficient exercise, are seldom in any danger. 

One hardly naeets with a girl who can at the same 
time boast of early performances by the needle and a 
good constitution. Close and early confinement gene* 
rally occasions indigestions, head-achs, pale com- 
plexions, pain of the stomach, loss of appetite, coughs^ 
consumptions of the lungs, and deformity of body. 
The last of these indeed, is not to be wondered at, 
considering the awkward postures in which girls sit at 
many kinds of needle-work, and the delicate flexible 
state of their bodies in the early periods of life. 

Would mothers, instead of having their daughters 
instructed in many trifling accomplishments, employ 
them in plain- work and housewifery, and allow them 
sufficient exercise in the open air, they would both 
make them more healthy mothers and more useful 
members of society. I am no enemy to genteel ac- 
complishments, but would have them only considered 
as secondary, and always disregarded when they impair 
the health. — Bucban. 
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Thdpe is nb tifanch ctf knowledge that a ycrang 
lily's -Cliapadtjr is <equa3 to, ^ind tkat sfee has an c^^por- 
*tnkjr^ acqaMng^, if^4i3ch I thirik dugbt to be neg- 
Tected. ft has been-ofej«dtecl4fcgairist all fema4elearriing 
%fey=ond fliit <kF hoHs^old eCdnotoy, that it tends €*ily 
to'ffll^^aiMs of ^e sex \viA a conceited vai^> 
^ifch !^ts -them above theit- prc^cfr bui^ines^, occasions 

■ 

tti indifferenoe to, if n<)t -a total neglect of their family 
stffeit^, ftnd seires otily to render them useless wivfes 
^andimperftinfeht coifipanteris ; but such ill consequences 
-pifbceed cliieffly from too gireat an imbecility of miiifl 
% flte capable "df much enlargement, or from a mtr6 
ttfedt^ien df knowledge void of airteaiKty, Vanity is 
-fleVeflr ^ result df understanding, 

The ^ttwfaagement df domestic atffairs is cdrtainly the 
^rc^r^bfcfsinessof t^^dmien, and, un&shionably rui^ic as^ 
•siiHsh an^asser^idh -fnay te thon^t, it is certainly not 
fecn€ia*h ^fhe digiihy 'df any lady, however high h* 
*afikj to knoir how to ^educate 'her children, to govern 
9i6r 'scfrvlkiits, 'to drder ah «elegant tfifble with economy, 
apd to manage 'her whole family -tvitli pfrudence, Tegu^ 
^itfity, afid 'mi^od; if in' these she-4s defective, -what- 
"fever ihay be her attainments in any other kind df 
^owlcdge, ^He will act out of character, and by not 
teorving in her proper sphere, become rather an object 
^Of ridicule thrfn ' of apf)roTDation. 

But I T^dieve it may with truth be affirmed, -that 
*flie neglecit of these domestic concerns has much more 
frequently proceeded from an exorbitant love of diver- 
sions, a ridiculous fondness for dress and gallantry. 
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QF a ini3jtak€ia. pride t^at Ivas plsuced tbem ia a serviie 
U^t, fit only for the employtti€;nt. of dppendents^ th^ 
firoipi - too gieat aix attaclw^ent to mental improvQ- 
meut. Yet fcom whatever cause such, a, neglect prp- 
ceeck, it is equally uDJu^stifidble. MaJ^e your d^ghjterary 
there&re, so thoroughly aqquainted with tb^e propeir 
method of conducting a i^miXy aad the necessary ex^^- 
pense \ifbich every article, ia proportion, ta their nujaji^ 
bers, will occasion, that they may come to a reasonably 
certainty of not beixig materially deceived, without thp 
ridiculoujs drudgery of following theic servants^ heels^, 
and contemptibly peeping into- every obscure comer of 
i^ix house. 

Remind them^ that it is perhaps the only proper 
temporal business^ assigned th^m by providence, and 
that in a thing so indispensably needful> sa easily al>- 
t^ned, where so littk study or application is necessary, 
the want even of perfection is almost inexciusable. 

fetmin^ton. 

The modems, in the educatioi^ of their chikkeo^ 
bave too much followed the stiff and prudish manAer^ 
of ancient days, in the separating the male and fem^ 
cmdren of a family. This is well adapted to the ab- 
surd unsocial rigour of Grecian manners; byt a3 it is 
not so agreeable to that mixture of the se:ices in a more 
advanced age^ which prevails in all European societies, 
it is not easy to be accounted for, but &om the absurd 
notion, that the education of fenudes should be of an 
(^osite kind to that of nfiales. How many nervous 
diseases have been contracted, how much feebleness 
of constitutiqn haa been acquired by fonning a fklsQ 
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idea of female excellence, and endeavouring by art, to 
bring nature to the ply of our imaginations ? Our 
sons are suffered to enjoy with freedom that time 
which is not devoted to study, and may follow unmo- 
lested, those strong impulses which nature has wisely 
given for the furtherance of her benevolent purposes ; 
but if, before her natural vivacity is entirely subdued 
by habit, little miss is inclined to show her locomotive 
tricks in a manner not entirely agreeable to the tram- 
mels of custom, she is reproved with a sharpness which 
gives her a consciousness of having highly transgressed 
the laws of decorum ; and what with the vigilance of 
those who are appointed to superintend her conduct, 
and the false bias they have imposed on her mind, 
every vigorous exertion is suppressed, the mind and 
body yield to the tyranny of errour, and Nature is 
charged with all those imperfections which we alone 
owe to the blunders of Art, 

That degrading difference in the culture of the 
female understanding, which has prevailed for several 
centuries in all european societies, affects yet more 
deeply female happiness and female importance. It 
must be obvious to all those who are not blinded by 
the mist of prejudice, that there is no cultivation which 
yields so promising a harvest as the cultivation of the 
understanding, and that a mind irradiated by the 
clear light of wisdom, must be equal to every task 
which reason imposes on it. The social duties in the 
interesting characters of daughter, wife, and mother, 
will be but ill performed by ignorance and levity, and 
in the domestic converse of husband and wife, the al- 
ternative of an enlightened or an unenlightened com* 
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panion cannot be indifferent to any man of taste and 
true knowledge. Be no longer ni^ards, then, O ye 
parents, in bestowing on your offspring every blessing 
which nature and fortune render them capable of en- 
joying. Confine not the education of your daughters 
to what is regarded as the ornamental parts of it, por 
deny the graces to your sons. Suffer no prejudices to 
prevail on you to weaken nature in order to render 
her more beautiful ; take measures for the virtue and 
harmony of your family, by uniting their young minds 
early in the soft bonds of friendship. Let your chil- 
dren be brought up together, let their sports and 
studies be the same, let them enjoy in the constant 
presence of those who are set over them all that free- 
dom, which innocence renders harmless and in which 
nature rejoices. By the uninterrupted intercourse 
which you will thus establish, both sexes will find that 
friendship may be enjoyed between them without 
passion. The wisdom of your daughters will preserve 
them fix>m the bane of coquetry, and, even at the age 
of desire, objects of temptation will lose somewhat of 
their stimuli by losing their novelty. Your sons will 
look for something more solid in women than a mere 
^outside ; and be no longer the dupes to the meanest, 
the weakest, and the most profligate of the sex. They 
will become the constant benefactors of that part of 
their lankily, who stand in need of their assistance, and 
in regard to all matters of domestic concern, the unjust 
distinction of primogeniture will be deprived of its 
sting. 

The art of needle-work had formerly Minerva for 
its patroness, and though it h;is been too much d^pre- 
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elated im mockm days^ it has been in aU ages, highly 
iHstiumental ta the preservatiou of fexoale virtue aad 
happiness. Oa these reasons I would rather see it re- 

« 

sume all its former importance^ than be entirely left out 
of fenaLale education. Let us not give up one of tbe 
great privileges of female life, which is the consent of 
the world> that we may amuse oujrselves with, triflei^. 
Let us not look with superciUou& contempt qn an art 
so justly valued by our ancestors, and which, £i;om its 
endless variety, afibrds an inexhaustitde source of iiuio-r 
cent enjoyment. 

If it should be our lot to have one of the feir sex 
distinguished for any eminent degree of personal 
charms, committed to our care^ we must not attempt 
by a prematiue cultivation, to gather the fruits of phi- 
losophy before their season, or expect to find the qua- 
lities c^ true modesty and humility make their appear^ 
once till the blaze of beauty has in some measure been 
3ubdued by time. For should we exhaust all the 
powers of oratory, and all the strength of sound argih 
ment in the endeavour to convince our pupil thajt 
beauty is of small weight in the scale of real excel, 
lence, the enflamed praises she will continually hear 
bestowed on diis quality, will fix in her the opinion, 
that we mean to keep her in ignorance of her true 
worth. She will think herself deceived, and she wiU 
resent the injury by giving little credit to our precepts, 
and placing h» confidence in those who tickle her ears 
with lavish panegjTxc pn the paptivating gr^es of her 
person. 

Thus vanity steals on the .. mind, and thus a 
daughter kept under by ajl -the Ul^exerted power gf 
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parental authority, gives a full tscc to the flattery of a 
coxcoHib. HqDpy would it be for the sex (fid the 
mischief end here ; but the soothings of flattery never 
fail to operate on the affections of the heart ; and when 
love creeps into the bosom, the empire of reason is at 
an end. To prevent our foir pupils, therefore, from 
dooming the prey of coxcombs, and serving eifther to 
swell iteir 'triumph or repair their rained fortunes, ft 
!will be necessary to give them a fuIT idea of the magni- 
tode of their beauty, and the power this quality has 
over the "frail mind of man. Nor have we in this case • 
«) much to fear from the intimations of a judicious 
friend, as fiaom the insidious adulation of a designing " 
admirer. 

I would wish to turn out of my hands a careless 
modest beauty, grave, manly, noble, full of strength 
and majesty ; a woman whose virtue will not be df 
the kuid to rankle into an inveterate malignity 
againist 'her own sex for faults, which she even en- 
courages in the men, but who, understanding the prin- 
ciples of true religion and morality, will regard chastity 
find truth as indisi)ensable qualities in virtuous cha- 
racters of either seXy whose justice will incline her to 
c:«tend her benevolence to the frailties of the fair as 
circumstances invite, and to manifest her resentment 
against the underminers of female happiness ; in short, 
•a woman who will not take a male rake either for a 
liusband or a friend. And let me tell you, if women 
•had as much regard for the virtue of chastity, as in 
some cases they pretend to have, a reformation would 
long since have taken place in the world ; but whilst 
^hey-ccHitinue to cherish immodesty in the men, their 
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bitter persecution of their own sex will not save them 
from ^e imputation of those c<Micealed propensities, 
with which they are accused by Pope and other severe 
satirists on the sex. — Macaulay. 



Novels, music, poetry, and gallantry, all tend to 
make women the creatures of sensation, and their 
.character is thus formed in the mould of folly during 
the time they are acquiring accomplishments, the only 
improvement they are excited by their station in so- 
ciety to acquire. This overstretched sensibility natu- 
rally releases the other powers of the mind, and pre- 
vents intellect from attaining that sovereignty which it 
ought to attain, to render a rational creature useful to 
others and content with its own station : for the exer- 
cise of the understanding, as life advances, is the only 
method pointed out by nature to calm the pas5i(His. 
Women have seldom sufficient serious employment to 
silence their feelings ; a round of littie cares or vain 
pursuits frittering away all strength of mind and organs, 
they become naturally only objects of sense. In short, 
the whole tenour of female education tends to render 
the best disposed romantic and incon^stent, and the 
remainder vain and mean. In the present state of so- 
ciety this evil can scarcely be remedied, I am afraid, in 
the slightest degree ; should a more laudable ambition 
ever gain groimd, they may be brought nearer to nature 
and reason, and become more virtuous and usefiil as 
they grow more respectable. 

It is a general opinion that young girls ought to 
dedicate great part of their time to needle work ; yet 
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tiiis employment contracts their faculties more than 
any other that could have been chosen for them, by 
confining their thoughts to their persons. Men order 
their clothes to be made, and have done with the sub- 
ject ; women make their own clothes, necessary and 
ornamental, and are continually talking about diem, 
and dieir thoughts follow their hands. It is not in- 
deed tl^e making the necessaries, but the fi-ippery of 
dress that weakens the mind. When a woman in the 
lower rank of life makes her husband's and children's 
clothes, she does her duty, this is her part of the 
femily business ; but when women work only to dress 
better than they could otherwise afford, it is worse than 
sheer loss of time. To render the poor virtuous they 
must be employed, and women in the middle rank of 
life might employ them whilst they themselves managed 
their femilies, instructed their children, and exercised 
their own hands. Gardening, experimental philosophy, 
and literature, would afford them subjects to think of, 
and matter for conversation, that in some degree would 
exercise their understanding. Women should be 
taught the elements of anatomy and medicine, not only 
lo enable them to take proper care of their own healthy 
but to make them rational nurses of their infants, parents, 
and husbands. — Wollstonecrafu 



The original purpose for which the female sex were 
created is said, you know, to have been providing man 
with a help-mate ; yet it is perhaps that notion of a 
wife, which least occupies the imagination in the season 
of courtship. Be assured, however, that as aii office 
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for life, its impohance stands extremely high to one 
whose situation does not place him above the want of 
such aid, and fitness for it should make a leading con- 
sideration in his choice. Romantic ideas of domestic 
felicity will infallibly in time, give way to the true state 
of things, which will show that a large part of it must 
arise fitnn well-ordered afiairs, and an accumulation of 
petty coitiforts and conveniences. A clean and tjuiet 
fire-side, regular ajjid agreeable meals, decent apparel^ 
•a houise managed with order and economy, ready for 
'tite deception of a friend or the accommodation ofia^ 
■ stranger, a skilful as M'eH as an affectionate nurse in 
time of sickness : All these compose a very consider- 
able part of what the nuptial state was intended to 
afibtd lis, and without them no charms of person or 
imderstandmg will lorig continue to best<yfvr delight.... • 
Irhe iarts of housewifery ^=iould be regajx3ed as pro- 
'fessional to the woman who intends to become a 
■wife ;* acnd to seled; one for that station who is desti- 
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♦ Ahtfodgli Xixt nectssfty of tfns kfrrd of kmrwfeilgc is tunviefsany 
#Atmned)'ytt mwiy nvothen ^never iliink of iM'TiictiAg tlietr 4A0gh*i * 
jet&in<doiiicteic doties tHl their ^edwcttioii S$ -fimbecl (tts it ts^Jsdjr 
termed) and all their masters are dismissed^ sa3[ing they do not choose 
to interrupt their more important studies by such trifling occupations. 
In this I think they are wrongs for thopgh an art or a science may be 
acquired at any time with the assistance of a master or proper books* 
9*11 ^oi^c^ritiini^stms of Ixdoeekbepitig icafi otoly be ie^nrned 4>f a 
«piptberefrfiEmile4rieiid. ^SochersthcfofHc^heoIdiniiiiaie^heafdMiglw 
ttn into tlteae important mystecies^assoon.as they are enable of 
learning them^^hat tfaeyiiiay be tit^o superintend their father's family^ 
ihouldlie unfortunately l^ome a wiSower, or undertake the manage- 
ititfnr^l thtn'uifii AoiAd tbftf tuany* Seueiiraty eiuiMDyuieitcs beitig 
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tute of them, however otherwise accomplished, i$ as 
absurd as it would be to choose for your lawyer or 
physician a man who excelled in every thing rather 
than in law or physic* Let me remark too that know- 
ledge and good- will are not the only requisites for thp 
office of a helper. It demands a certain energy both 
of body and mind, which is less frequently met with 
dmong the females of the present age than might be 
wished. Akin to an unnerved frame of body is that 
shrinking timidity of mind ^nd e:}iLcessive nicety of Jfeelr 
ing which is too much encouraged under the noUoa pjT 
female delicacy. That this is carried beyond all rear 
jionable bounds in modem education, can scm*cely he 
doubted by one who considers what exertions of forti- 
tude and self-command are jcontinually required m the 
course of female duty. One who views jsociety closely^ 
and in its interior as well ^s its exterior, will know that 
^occasions of alarm, suffering, and disgust, come much 
more frequently in the way of women than men* To 
them belong all the offices about the weak, the mckf 
and the dying. When the house becomes a scene qf 
wretchedness from any cause, the man often runs 
abroad, and the woman must «tay at home and face the 
worsts All this takes place in cultivated socie^, and 
in classes of life above the common level. In a savage 
state, and in the lower conditions, women are com- 
pelled to undergo even the most laborious a3 well as 
the most disagreeable tasks. .If nature then has made 



particularly ^lertful to giris from twelve to seventeen years of agie» 
they may be instructed dating that period inthe active^brancliea of 
doaieitic economy wtchont jny real loasof .ttiBC.-^£(&«r. 
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them so weak in temper and constitution as many sup-r 
pose, she has not suited means to ends with the fore^ 
sight we generally discover in her plans. 

I confess myself decidedly of the opinion of those 
who would rather form the two sexes to a resemblance 
of character than contrast them, Virtue, wisdom, 
presence of mind, patience, vigour, capacity, applica- 
tion, are not sexual qualifications: they belong to man-^ 
kind.... to all who have duties to perform, or ^vils to 
endure. It is surely a most degrading idea of the fen^le 
sex, that they must owe their influence to trick and 
filiesse, to counterfeit or real weakness. They are too 
essential to our happiness to need such arts : too much 
of the pleasure and of the business of the world dcr 
pends upon them to give reason for apprehension that 
we sh^ cease to join partnership with them. Let 
them aim at excelling in the qualities peculiarly 
adapted to the parts they have to act, and they may 
be excused from affected languor and conquetry. We 
shall not think them less amiable for being our best 
helpers. — Aikin. 



I acknowledge that with respect to the oppor- 
tunities of acquiring knowledge, institutions and man-r 
iiers are much in favour of the male sex, but with 
respect to time, women have usually superiour ad- 
vantages. Whilst the knowledge of the learned 
languages continues to form an indispensable part of a, 
gentleman's education, many years of childhood and 
youth must be devoted to their attainment. . During 
^ese studies the general cultivation of ttie imderstandw 
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ing is in some degree retarded. All the intellectual 
powers, are cramped except the memoiy, which is 
sufficiently exercised, but which is overloaded with 
words, and with words which are seldom understood. 
The genius of living and of dead languages differs 
so much, that tlie pains which are taken to write ele- 
gant Latin frequently spoil the English style. Girls 
usually write better than boys ; they think and express 
their thoughts clearly at an age when young men can 
scarcely write an easy letter upon any common occa- 
sion. Women do not read the best autliors of anti- 
nquity as school-books, but they can have excellent 
translations of most of them when they are capable of 
tasting their beauties, I know that it is supposed no 
one can judge of the classics by translations, and I am 
sensible that much of the merit of the originals is lost ; 
but I think the difference in pleasure is more than 
overbalanced to women by the time they save and by 
the labour and misapplication of abilities which is 
spared. Tf they do not acquire a classic taste, neither 
do they acquire classic prejudices ; nor are they earfy 
disgusted with literature by pedagogues, lexicons, 
grammars, and all the melancholy apparatus of learn- 
ing. Field-sports, travelling, gaming, lounging, and 
what is called pleasure in various shapes, usually fill 
the interv^ between quitting the college and setding 
for life ; this period is not lost by the other sex. 
Women begin to taste the real pleasures of reading 
just at the age when young men, disgusted witli tiieir 
studies, begin to be ashamed among their companions 
of alluding to literature. When this period is past, 
business, the i^ecessit^ of pursuing a profession, the 
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ambition of shining in parliament, or of rising in 
public life, occupy a large portion of their lives. The 
understanding is but partially cultivated for these pur- 
poses ; men of genius must contract their inquiries and 
concentrate their powers ; they must pursue the expe- 
dient even when they distinguish that it is not the 
right, and they are degraded to " literary artisans. ^^ 
*rhe other sex have no such constraint on their imder- 
standings ; neither the necessity of earning their bread, 
nor the ambition to shine in public life, hurry or pre- 
judice their minds ; in domestic life " they have lei- 
sure to be wise." Women who do not love dissipation 
must have more time for the cultivation of their under- 
standings, than men can have if you compute the whole 
of life. 

Economy is not the mean ** penny wise and pound 
foolish policy'* which some suppose it to be ; it is the 
^st of calculation joined to the habit of order, and the 
power of proportioning our wishes to the means of 
gratifying them. " The little pilfering temper of a 
wife" is despicable and odious to every husband of 
sense and taste. But, far from despising domestic duties, 
women who have been well educated will hold them 
in high respect, because they will see tiiat the whole 
happiness of life is made up of the happiness of each 
particular day and hour, and that the enjoyment d£ 
these must depend upon the punctual practice of those 
virtues which are more valuable than splendid. Taste, 
ingenuity, judgment, are all applicable to the arts dT 
domestic life ; and domestic life will be most preferred 
by those who have within tlieir own minds a perpetual 
flow of fresh ideasf, -who cannot be tempted to dissipa- 
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tion, and who are most capable of enjoying all the 
real pleasures of friendship and of love. — Edgev)orth. 



In carrying on every branch of education, there is 
no practical rule more entitied by its importance ttJ 
stedfast attention than this: that the pupil should be 
impressed with a conviction that whenever she is di- 
rected to pursue a particular course of study, the direc- 
tion is reasonable i in other words, that she should 
perceive the matter enjoined to be evidently useful in 
itself, or should be satisfied that it is required by com- 
petent authority. Let the pupil then be thoroughly 
impressed with a conviction of the real end and use of 
all ornamental accomplishments; namely, that they 
are <tesigned in the first place to supply herhours of 
leisure with innocent and amusing occupations, Wfhich 
may prevent the languor and snares of idleness, render 
liome attractive, refresh the wearied faculties, and 
contribute to preserve the mind in a state of placid 
cheerfulness, which is most favourable to sentiments of 
"benevolence to mankind, and of gratitude to God, and 
in the next place to enable her to communicate a 
kindred pleasure with all its beneficial effects to her 
femilgr and friends, to ail with whom she is now or may 
•hereafter be intimately connected. If ideas of this 
nietture are not cultivated, a young woman will believe 
that dancing is for display, that music is for display, 
fliat drawing and French are for display, and it cannot 
45e a matter of astonishment tfiat during the rest of 
hex li&she should.be incessantly on the watch to -sUne 
and to \^ admired. With such sentjments her pra- 
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ficiency may fitly be to those who are truly concerned 
for her welfere, a matter of sorrow rather than of con- 
gratulation. 

If young and well-bred women are not accustomecf 
in then- smgle state, regularly to assign a large propor- 
tion of their hours to serious and instructive occupa- 
tions, what prospect, what hope is there, that when 
married they will assume habits to which they have 
been strangers, and exchange idleness and volatility for 
steadiness and exertion. — Gisbortie* 



If at any time any improper discourse should be ad- 
• dressed to young ladies which has a tendency to in- 
decency, immorality, or irrcligion, they should be 
taught to express a marked disapprobation both in 
words and countenance. So great is the power of the 
softer sex in meliorating the characters of men, that 
if such M as their uniform behaviour, I doubt not but 
that it would much contribute to reform the morals of 
' the age. 

Many young ladies, destitute of mothers and^ with- 
out a home, are continued at school to a later age ; 
such should be formed into a class and properly in- 
structed in domestic economy, each of them superim- 
tending the business of the family a week or a month 
by turns ; * not . only providing for the table and 
directing the cookery, but they should also be taught 
other parts of domestic employments, as cutting out 
linens^ and making them up with plain and strong 

* This is an excellent method also in private families where there 
are several daogfatert,— £^r. 
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YieecUe-work, cither for their own families or to be 
.given for clothing for necessitous infants arid mothers* 

Darwin, 

The injudicious practice of bringing up girls above 
their expectations, originates in a common opinion, 
that a good education is more valuable than a dowry. 
The sentiment is a just one, the errour consists in a 
misapprehension of what constitutes a good education. 
No system of instruction can properly be denominated 
good which is not appropriated to those who receive 
it. Now it cannot be supposed that a butcher^s wife 
win serve her customers better for having learned to 
walk a minuet or play upon the harpsichord. In order 
therefore to fit every one for their station, schools should 
be established adapted to the different descriptions of 
children. 

Young women who do not belong to the first class^ 
but whose parents depend on the resources of trade 
and commerce for their support, are always liable to a 
change of circumstances, on which account the ad- 
vantage of exercising a well-ordered economy and of 
acquiring the art of managing the expenditure of the 
income in • the most advantageous manner is apparent, 
and generally devolves upon the female partner, whose 
acquirements in youth should therefore be directed to 
objects of utility, in preference to those that are merely 
ornamental. 

Domestic duties stand distinguished as pre-eminently 
usefiiL; a moderate situation requires tliat they should 
be discharged in person, an avocation which cannot be 
judiciously discharged without considerable knowledge 
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and attention. The art of economising, and rendering 
all kinds of food as palatable and nourishing as ppssiUe, 
by different modes of cookery will repay the mistress 
of a household for the investigation, and should indis- 
putably form a part of the regular instructicm (rf* girls 
of the middle rank, To this, as they ad\'ance towards 
maturity, may profitably be added the knowledge of 
the value of all the necessary articles consumed in a 
&mily, ^ hether for the table or the wardrobe, as well 
as the quantities of each which are requisite for their 
respective uses. As theor}*^ is of little avail unless ex- 
emplified by practice, they should be habituated to 
exercise the department of housekeeper under the in- 
spection of their mother, not only by purchasing the' 
difierent commodities wanted for the use of a family^ 
hut likewise by keeping an exact account of the do* 
mestic expenses, which will afford opportunities of 
teaching them a judicious applicaticni of money and 
giving them distinct ideas, where frugaUty may pro- 
perly be exerted, and where greater latitude m^ be 
allowed. Neither will some information concerning 
the use of domestic medicine or kitchen i^ysic, as it is 
called^ be without its advantages, as well as skill in 
preparing broths and other things fin* the sick. The 
management of a sick chamber, to the attendance of 
which women are so often called, should not be left to 
the uncertainty of inexperience : girls should be initi- 
ated in the best methods of alleviating the sufferings 
and contributing to the comforts of those who are in- 
disposed. In forming a system of instruction for the 
daughters of persons in the middle rank, a selection 
should be made of those studies which require the 
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smaUeist copsrumption of time^ and which are likely to 
i^ontribute to usefulness, A grammatical knowledge 
of the English language, and an intimate aqquaintance 
with the best authors who have excelled in history, bio- 
graphy, poetry, and morality, are indispensable, Simple 
inathematics are so advantageous in accustoming the 
mind to method both in reasoning and practice, that 
it is to be greatly desired that they may more generally 
compose a part of female education. Arithmetic 
itspecially, and the knowledge of bodLrkeeping, should 
be taught fundamentally, as the means of contributing 
to the success of every business undbrtaken in caae c^ 
necessity. 

The only satisfactory apology which can be made 
for transferring the management of children, or the 
care of the lK)usehold to others, is a devotion of tihat 
time, which would otherwise be their due, to some 
means of procuring resources to maintain them. 
There are many lines of business in which a wife is 
capable of assisting her husband, and wherever a man 
follows an occupation that can possibly be transacted by 
a woman, it is a precaut^cHi of prudence against the 
accident of his death, to instruct his wife in the secrets 
of his profession ; even should the ease of hii circum- 
stances preclude the necessity of her taking an active 
part in it during his life. 

The acquisition of polite accomplishments, unless 
designed for a profession, should be confined tp per- 
sons of leisure and superiour rank, for they unfit others 
fen- the duties of their station, by refining their ideas 
too much for the sphere in which they are to act, and 
givmg them a taste f<xr a luxurious ti& ^ dissipatec} 
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pleasures inconsistent with tlie happiness of themselves 
and their connexions. Extensive knowledge in a parr 
ticular science, or great practical excellence in one of 
the fine aorts, cannot be attained in the usual course of 
instruction at school ; therefore something Uke an ap- 
prenticeship must be undergone : a few years at least 
after school is left, should be devoted to the study of 
that art or science which is chosen for this purpose, under 
the direction of a skilful professor. 

The vanity of parents and governesses often induces 
them to bestow the most assiduous pains on tlie instrucr 
tion of their pupils in those accomplishments, ^vhich 
strike the observer with an equal degree of admiration 
for the talents of the teacher, as for those of the scholar, 
while the regulation of the temper and principles, objects 
less calculated to excite the attention of strangers, are 
abandoned to the uncertain influence of accidental ini» 
pressions. — IFakeJield^ 



We condemn not the elegant accomplishments of 
drawing and music \ we condemn only the abuse of 
these accomplishments ; we only wish that tliey should 
be considered as domestic occupations, not as mattery 
of competition or of exliibition, or yet as the means 
of attracting temporary admiration, 

One of the best motive^ that a woman can have to 
cultivate these talents after she marries, is the hope and 
belief, that she may be essentially serviceable in the in- 
struction of her family* And that she may be essen- 
tially serviceable, let no false humility lead her to 
doubt. She need not be anxious for the rapid pro- 
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gress of her little pupils ; if she ir\spires tliem witli a 
desire to excel, with the habits of attention and industry, 
they will certainly succeed sooner or later in whatsoever 
it is desirable they should learn. 

in the choice of their friends, and on all matters of 
taste, young women should be excited to reason about 
their own feelings. If women questioned their own 
^minds, pr allowed their friends to question them, con- 
cerning the reasons of their " preferences and aver- 
sions," there would not probably be so many love 
matches and so few love marriages. It is in vain to 
expect that young women should begin to reason mira- 
culously at the very moment that Reason is wanted in 
the guidance of their conduct ; we should also observe, 
that women are called upon for the exertion of their 
prudence, at an age when young men are scarcely sup- 
posed to possess that virtue ; therefore women should 
be more early and more carefully educated for the pur- 
pose. The important decisions of a woman's life ai-e 
often made before she is twenty ; a man does not come 
upon the theatre of public life, where most of his pru- 
dence is showiij till he is much older. 

Economy is in woman an essential domestic virtue. 
Prudent mothers will avoid showing any admiration of 
pretty trinkets before their young daughters, and they 
will oppose the ideas of utility and durability to the mere 
caprice of fashion. 

Children should have the care of whatever belongs 
to them, particularly their clothes ; and if they are 
negligent of what is in their charge, this negligence 
should not be repaired by servants or friends, but they 
s}ipuld feel the real natural consequences of their own 
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hegiect. No other punishment should be inflicted, 
and they should be left to make their own reflectiotis 
upon their errours and misfortunes, undisturbed by the 
reproaches of their friends, ot by the prosing morality ctf 
a governess or preceptor. 

We recommend that girls should be supplied With 
an independent stock of all the little things which ate 
in (felly use, as houseivives and pocket booki weD stored 
with useful things, and that there should be no lending 
Gt borrowing among them. * — Edgev)orth. 

Since there is a season when the you^ful must cegisc 
to be young, and the beautiful to excite admiration ; 
to learn how to grow old gracefully, is perhaps one of 
the rarest and most valuable arts which can be taught 
a woman. It is for this sober season of life that edurr 
cation should lay up its richest stores. Yet forgetting 
this, do we not seem to educate our daughters e^cclur 
sively for the transient period of youth, when it is t6 
maturer life we ought to advert ? Do we not educate 
them for a crowd, forgetting that they are to live at 
home ; for the world and not for themselves 5 for show 
and not for use ; for time and not for etemitv ? 

The phrensy for accomplishments, imhapplly is no 
longer restricted within the usual limits of rank and 
fortune. The middle orders have caught the contar 

• By thus forbidding children to borrofir or lend, I should fear they 
might become selfish and avaricious. Besides, such regulations would 
be likely to teach them the nuum and tuum system, which should 
never be encouraged among brothers aild sisters. Some parents I be- 
lieve, even prohibit their children from giving away their playthings, 
^bich if still more objectionable. — Ediut- 
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gicm, and this new course of education, and the habits' 
of life and el^^ance of dress connected with it, pecu- 
liarly unfits them for Jthe active duties of their own 
very important condition ; while with frivolous eage^• 
ness and second-hand opportunities, they run to $natch 
a few of those showy acquirements which decorate the 
great. This is done apparently with one or other of 
these views, either to make their fortune by marriage, 
or, if that fail, to qualify them to be teachers of 
others ; hence the abundant multiplication of $Mp^^ 
ficial wives and incompetent and illiterate governesses* 
The use of the pencil, the performance of ex^uieit^ 
but unnecessary works, the study of foreign languages 
and of music, require a degree of leisure which be- 
longs exclusively to affluence. Exceptions hpwevjer 
should always be made in favour of great natural 
geniy^ 

The admiration bestowed, the sums expended^ and 
^e time lavished on arts, which add little to the in- 
tiinsic value of life, should have limitations. While 
these arts ar^ admired ; let them not be admired be^ 
. Yond their just value ; while they are practised, let it 
■^not be to the exclusion of higher employments ; 
f while they are cultivated, let it be to amuse leisure not 
to engross life. The study of the fine arts is forced 
on young persons with or without genius to such an 
excess, as to vex, &tigue, and disgust those who have 
IK) talents^^and determine them, as soon as they beconf^e 
bee agents, tb abandon all such tormenting acquire- 
ments ; while by this incessant pursuit still more perr 
nicious eflFects are often produced on those who actually 
possess genius. 
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Though a well-bred young lady may lawfully learti 
tnost of the fashionable arts, yet it does not seem to be 
the true end of education to make women of fashion 
-dancers, singers, players, painters, actresses, sculptors, 
gilders, varnishers, engravers, and embroiderers. Most 
men are commonly destined to some profession, and 
their minds are consequently turned each to its respec- 
tive object. Would it not be strange if they were 
called out to exercise their profession, or to set up their 
trade, with only a little general knowledge of the 
trades of all other men, and without any previous de- 
finite application to their own peculiar calling ? The 
•profession of kdies, . to which the bent of their in- 
struction should be turned, is that of daughters, wives, 
mothers, and mistresses of families. They should 
therefore be trained with a view to these several con- 
ditions, and be furnished with a stock of ideasj and 
principles, and qualifications, and habits, ready to be 
apiplied and appropriated as occasion may demand, to 
each of these respective situations ; for though the arts 
which merely embellish life, must claim admiration, 
yet when a woman of sense comes to marry, it is a 
companion a husband wants, and not an artist. It i 
not merely a creature who can paint, and play, and 
dress, and dance ; it is a being who can comfort and 
counsel him ; one who can reason, and reflect, and feel, 
and judge, and act, and discourse, and discriminate ; 
one who can assist him in his affairs, lighted his cares, 
jiooth his sorrows, purify his joys, strengthen his prin- 
ciples, and educate his children. 

To a woman therefore, whatever be her rank, I 
would rccomnieiid* a predoniinunce of those more 
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sober studies, which not having display for their object, 
may make her wise without vanity, happy without' 
witnesses, and content without panegyrists ; the exer- 
cise of which will not bring celebrity, but improve 
usefulness. Every kind of knowledge which is rather 
fitted for home consumption, than foreign exportation, 
is particularly adapted to women. 

It is because the superficial mode of their education, 
fiimishes them with a false and low standard of intel- 
lectual excellence, that women have sometimes be- 
come ridiculous by the unfounded pretensions of lite- 
rary vanity ; for it is not the -really learned, but smat- 
terers who have generally brought their sex into dis- 
credit, by an absurd affectation which has set them on 
despising the duties of ordinary life. There have not 
indeed been wanting women who have affected to 
establish an unnatural separation between talents and 
usefulness ; who act as if knowledge was to confer on 
woman a kind of fantastic sovereignty, which should 
exonorate her fi-om female duties, whereas it is only 
meant the more eminently to qualify her for the per- 
formance of them. 

But the truth is, women who are so puffed up with 
the conceit of talents, as to neglect the plain duties of 
life, will not fi^equently be found to be women of the 
best abilities. A romantic girl with a pretension of 
sentiment, which her stiU more ignorant friends mistake 
for genius, and possessing something of a natural ear, 
has perhaps in her childhood exhausted all the images 
of grief, and love, and fancy sucked up in her desultory 
poetical reading, in an elegy on a sick linnet or a dead 
lap-dog : she begins thenceforward to be considered as 
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a prodigy by her little circle ; surrounded with flat- 
tererSy she has no opportunity of getting to know that 
her feme is derived not from her own powers but her 
position, and that when her verses come to be stripj^ed 
of all their extraneous appendages, and the fair author 
13 driven oflF her vantage-ground of partiality, seXy 
and favour, she will commonly sink into the level of 
ordinary capacities j while those quieter women, who 
have meekly set down in the humble shades of prose 
»id prudence^ by a patient perseverance in rational 
studies,, rise afterwards much higher in the scale of in- 
.tellect,. and acquire a stock of sound knowledge for far 
better purposes than mere display* And though it 
may seem a contradiction, yet it will generally be found 
true, that girls who take to scribbling are the least 
studious*. They early acquire a felse confidence in 
their own unassisted powers ; it becomes more gratify- 
ing to their natural vanity to be always pouring out 
their minds on paper, than to be pouring into diem 
fresh ideas from richer soiuxes. But instead of cxtol- 
Kng the efi^sions of these self-dependent scribblers for 
the fecility with which they are produced, it would be 
kind in their friends ta blame them for tlieir crudeness? 
and w^hen the young pretenders are eager to prove in 
kow short a time such a poem has been struck off, it 
tix>iaid be well ta regret that they had not either taken 
a longer time, or fiorbome from writing at all ; as in the 
former case the work would be less defective, and ia 
the kitter the writer would have discovered more humi- 
lity and self-distrust. 

What is called dry tough reading, independent of 
the useful knowledge it conveys, is usefiU as an habit 
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5ind wholesome as an exercise. Far be it from Ae to 
desire to make scholastic ladies or female dialectitians ; 
fcut there is little fear that tlie khid of books here re- 
'Commended, if thoroughly studied and not superficially 
skimmed, will make them pedants w induce conceit ; 
for by showing them the possible powers of the human 
mind, you will bring them to see tte littleness of their 
own : to get acquainted with the mind, to regulate 
and form it, and to show it its own ignorance, does 
not seem the way to puff it up. But let her who is 
disposed to be elated with her literary acquisitions, 
check her vanity by calling to mind the just remarks 
of Swift, " that after all her boasted acquirements a 
^* woman will, generally speaking, be found to possess 
^* less of what is called learning than a common school- 
'^ boy/' Neither is there any fear that this kind of 
reading will convert ladies into authors. The direct 
contrary effect will be likely to be produced by the 
perusal of writers, who throw the generality of readers 
at such an unapproachable dist^ice, as to check pre- 
sumption instead of exciting it- But such is the Slight- 
ful facility of novel- writuig, that every raw girl while 
she reads, is tempted to fancy that she can also write. 
This is however, by no means intended to exclude 
works of imagination^ which must always make the 
ornamental part, and of course a vexy considerable part 
of female studies, — More. 



Mothers, rather than c<xifide the health, life, and 

happiness of your children to the hands of strangers, 

. employ the latter in the management of your Jbouse^ 
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holclrafeirs. No price is adequate to healthful and 
well-educated children ; they will amply repay you for 
all the tears, the time, trouble, and cgre bestowed on 
them, as well as for the eventual losses you may sustain 
for their sak,es in your economical concerns. 

Every sensible mptlier and prudent housewife, ^ill so 
arrange her various domestic occupations, as to enable 
her to pay sufficient attention to the nursery : nor will 
she suffer her valuable time to be wasted by inferiour 
pursuits that can be easily managed by others.— ftr^/^^f. 
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But if our young gentleman has not been instructed 
in all the subtilties of logic, you will ask what will 
become of him if he be attacked with the sophistic 
subtilty of sonae syllogism ? viz. ** a Westphalia 
" ham makes a man drink ; drink quepches thirst ; 
" therefore a Westphalia ham quenches thirst;" why 
let him laugh at it, or borrow some pleasant evasion, 
and it will be more discreet to do so, than to go about 
to answer it. One offering at this dialectic juggling 
against Cleanthes, Chrysippus took him short saying, 
♦* Reserve these baubles to play with children, and do 
V not by such fooleries divert the serious thoughts of a 
^^ man of years,^' _ 
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If these " ridiculous subtilties,'' as Cicero calls tnlm, 
are designed to possess him with an untruth, they are 
dangerous ; but if they signify no more than only to 
ma^e him laugh, I do not see why they should be -so 
considerable, that a man need to be fortified against 
thenu 

Zeno used to say, that he had two sorts of disciples, 
one that he used to call curiarSy to learn things, and 
these were his favourites ; the other that cared for 
nothing but words. Not that fine speaking is not a 
very good and commendable quality, but not so excel- 
lent and so necessary as some would make it ; and I am 
scandalized that our whole life should be spent in noth- 
ing else. I would first understand my own language, 
and that of my neighbours, with whom most of my bu- 
siness and conversation lies. No doubt but Greek and 
Latin are very great ornaments, and of very; great use, 
but we buy them too dear. Some men of fiie greatest 
learning and judgment used to tell my fatSjbr, that the 
tedious time we apply to the learning th(P tongues of 
those who had them for nodiing, is the sole cause we 
^ cannot arrive at the grandeur of soul and perfection of 
■knowledge with the ancient Greeks and Romans. My 
Brfather therefore committed me to the care of a German, 
who was very fluent and a great critic in Latin, and this 
man had me continually in his arms, and spoke to me 
no other language but Latin, so that by six years old I 
spoke Latin fluently. — Montaigne. 



A foreign language is only an instrument conveying 
(0 us things useful to be known. And though a lin- 
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should pride himself to have all the tongues that 
Babel cleft the world into, yet if he had not studied 
the solid things in them as well as the words and lexi- 
consy he were nothing so much to be esteemed a 
learned man, as any yeoman or tradesman competentiy 
wise in his mother- dialect only. Hence appear so 
many mistakes which have made learning generally 
so unpleasant and so unsuccessful ; first, we do amiss to 
spend seven or eight years merely in scraping together 
so much miserable Latin and Greek as might be 
learned otherwise easily and delightfully in one year. 
And that which casts our pronciency therein so much 
behind^ is our time lost, partly in too oft idle vacancies 
given both to schools and universities, partly in a pre- 
posterous exaction^ forcing the empty wits of children 
to compose themes, verses, and orations, which are the 
jacts of ripest judgment, and the final work of a head 
well filled by long reading, and observing with elegant 
maxims and copious invention. These are not matters 
to be wrung firom poor striplmgs like blood out erf 
the nose, or the plucking of untimely fruit : besides, 
the ill habit which they get of wretched barbarizing 
against tlie Latin and Greek idiom with tlieir untutor 
Anglicisms, odious to be read, yet not to be avoid 
without a well-continued and judicious conversing 
among pure authors digested, which they scarce taste ; 
whereas, if, after some preparatory grounds of speech 
by their certain forms got into memorj', they were led 
to the praxis thereof in some chosen short book 
lessoned throughly to them, they might forthwith pro- 
ceed to learn the substance of good things and arts in 
due order, which would bring the whole language 
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quickly into their power. This I take to be the most 
rational and most profitable way of learning lan- 
guages, and whereby we may best hope to give ac- 
count to God of our youth spent therein. And for the 
usual method of teaching arts, I deem it to be an old 
errour of universities not yet well recovered from the 
scholastic grossness of barbarous ages, that instead of 
beginning with arts most easy (and those be such as 
are most obvious to the sense), they present their 
young unmatriculated novices at first coming with the 
intellective abstractions, of logic and metaphysics ; so 
that they (having but newly left those grammatical 
flats and shallows, where they stuck unseasonably to 
learn a few words with lamentable construction, and 
now on the sudden transported under another climate, 
to be tost and turmoiled with their unballasted wits 
in fathomless and unquiet deeps of controversy) do 
for the most part grow into hatred and contempt of 
learning, mocked and deluded' all this while with 
ragged notions and babblements, while they expected 
worthy and delightful knowledge ; till poverty or 
^youthful years call them importunately their several 
■ways, and hasten them, with the sway of fi-iends, either 
^ to an ambitious, or mercenary, or ignorantly zealous 
divinity : some allured to the trade of law, grounding 
their purposes not on the prudent and heavenly con- 
templation of justice and equity, which was never 
taught them, but on the promising and pleasing 
thoughts of litigious terms, fet contentions, and flow- 
ing fees: others betake them to state affairs with 
souls so unprincipled in virtue and true generous 
breeding, that flattery, and court-shifts, and tyrannous 
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aphorisms, appear to them the highest points of 
wisdom : instilling their barren hearts with a conscien- 
tious slavery, if, as I rather think, it be not feigned : 
others, lastly, of a more delicious and airy spirit, retire 
tliemselves (knowing no better) to the enjoyments of 
ease and luxury, living out their days in feast and 
jollity ; which indeed is the wisest and the safest course 
of all these, unless they were with more integrity un- 
dertaken. • And these are the fruits of mispending our 
prime youth at the schools and universities as we do, 
either in learning mere words, or such things chiefly as 
were better unlearned. 

They should begin their studies with the chief and 
necessary rules of some good grammar, either that 
now used, or any better ; and while this is doing, their 
speech is to be feshioned to a distinct and clear pro- 
nunciation, as near as may be to the Italian, espe- 
cially in the vowels. For we Englishmen, being far 
northerly, do not open our mouths in the cold air 
wide enough to grace a southern tongue ; but we are 
observed by all nations to speak exceeding close and 
inward; so that to smatter Latin with an English ^ 
mouth is as ill as hearing Law- French. — Milton. ■ 

You will wonder perhaps that I put learning .last, 
especially if I tell you' I think it the least part of edu- 
cation. This may seem strange in the mouth of a 
bookish man.. When I consider what ado is made 
about a little Latin and Gsreek, how many years are 
spent in it, and what a noise and business it makes to 
no purpose, I can hardly forbear thinking that the 
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(>arents of children still liVe in fear of the schocd-liiaster^s 
rod, which they look on as the only instrument of 
education j as a language 6t two to be its whole busi* 
siness. How else is it possible that a child should be 
chained to the oar seven ot ten of the best years of his 
life to get a language or two, which I think might he 
had at a great deal cheaper rate of pains and time, and 
be learned almost in playing* 

When therefore you consider the breeding Of youi* 
son, and are looking out for a schoolmaster or a 
tutor, do not as usual have Latin and Logic only iii 
your thoughts* Learning must be had but in the 
second place, as subservient only to greater qualities* 
Seek out somebody who xnay know how discreetly to 
frame his manners ; place him in hands where you 
may as much as possible secure his iimocence ; cherish 
and nurse up the good, gently weed out any bad incli-^ 
nations, and settle him in good habits^ This is the 
main point, and this being provided for, learning may 
be had into the bargain, and that as I think at a very 
easy rate. 

Instead of making a task of learning to read^ chil^ 
dren might easily be cozened into it by way of play* 
In order to teach them their alphabet, an ivory ball 
with twenty-four sides might be procured, and one or 
two letters at a time pasted on, and then when he is 
perfect in these add another, till there be on it the whole 
alphabet* This I would have others play at before him 
till he grows fond of it himself, and then when he has 
done with it the ball should be put by, that it may not 
grow stale to him« 

In order to teach them di&rent syllables you may 
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paste the six vowels (including Y) on the six sides of 
one die, and the remaining eighteen consonants on 
three other dice, and then see what words the children 
can throw at the casting of these four dice. Children 
should learn the small letters first, and be by no means 
perplexed with the great ones till they are first perfect 
in the small ones. Thus much for learning to read, 
which let him never be driven to nor chid for. It is 
better he should be a year later before he can read, 
tlian that he should . this way get an aversion to 
learning. 

As soon as he can begin to spell, pictures of animals 
should be given him with the printed names under, 
which will invite him to read, and afford him matter of 
inquiry and knowledge. 

To perfect a child's style, it might not be amiss to 
make him as soon as he is capable of it, often ,tell a 
story of any thing he knows, and to correct at first the 
most remarkable faults he is guilty of in his way of put- 
ting it together. When that fault is cured, then show 
him the next, and so on, till one after another all, at least 
the gross ones, are mended^ When he can relate stories 
pretty well, it may not be amiss to make him write A 
them ; and when he has got past the faults of grammar, 
if you wish to perfect him yet fardier in a good style, 
you may have recourse to TuUy, by puttmg in practice 
those rules, which that master of eloquence gives in 
his. first book^flS? irvoentione. 

After this he should be put on writing letters with- 
out strains of wit and compliment, but taught to ex- 
press his own plain easy sense without any incoherence, 
confusion, or roughness. And to raise his thoughts, 
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he may have Voiture's aiid Tally's epistles, as the J:)est 
patterns whether for business or amusement. How 
much more important is it to write a letter well, than 
to make themes and Latin verses, which are of no use 
at all, and which rack children's inventions beyond 
their strength, and hinder their cheerful progress in 
learning 'the tongues by unnatural difficulties ! To 
speak or write better Latin than English may make a 
man be talked of ; but he will find it more to his pur- 
pose to express himself well in his own tongue that he 
uses every moment, than to have the vain commen- 
dation of others for a very insignificant qualit) . The 
Greeks and Romans were daily exercising themselves 
in tiieir own langUjage, and had masters to teach that, in- 
stead of foreign tongues. 

When a child can speak English, it is time for him 
to learn some other language. French being a living 
language, and to be used most in speaking, should be 
first learned, that the yet pliant organs of speech may 
be accustomed to a due formation of these sounds, 
and he may get the habit of pronouncing French well, 
which is the harder to be done the longer it is delayed. 
The best way to teach it to children is by talking it into 
them by constant conversation, and not by grammatical 
rules. 

When he can speak and read French well, which in 
this method is usual in a year or two, he should pro- 
ceed to Latin, which 'tis a wonder parents, when they 
have had the experiment in French, should not think 
ought to be learned the same way by talking and 
reading only. But care must be taken that whilst he 
is learning these foreign languages he does not forget 
his English. 



V 
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VtsAn I look upon as absolutely necessary to a gentle- 
mafiy but nothing can be more ridiculous ihan for a 
father to waste his own money and his son's time in 
setting him to learn the Roman language, when at the 
same time he designs him for a trade, w^herein he 
haviiig no use for Latin fails not to forget tliat little 
which he brought from school, and which *tis ten 
to one he abhors for the ill usage it procured him» 
Could any one believe that a child should be forced to 
learn the rudiments of a language, which he is never 
to use in the course of lift he is designed to, and ne» 
gleet all the while the writing a good hand and castmg 
accounts, wliich are of great advantage in all con- 
ditions of life, and to most trades indispensably- 
necessary ? 

But though these qualifications, requisite to trade 
and commerce and the business of the world, are 
seldom or ever to be had at grammar schools, yet 
thither not only gentlemen send their younger sons 
intended for trades, but even tradesmen and farmers 
feil not to send their children, though they have neither 
the intention or abilities to make them scholars. 

If a man could be got, who, himself speaking good 
Latin, would always be about your son, talk constantly 
to him, and suffer him to speak or read nothing else, 
this would be the true and genuine way 'which I would 
purpose for a child to get at language, and at the same 
time he might have his mind and manners formed, and 
also be instructed in several sciences, such as a part of 
geqgi^phy, astronomy, chronology, &c. besides some 
part of history, all which he should be taught in tlie 
Latin or French tongue3. 



^- 
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But if such a man cannot be got who speaks good 
Latin, and being able to instruct your son in these 
parts of knowledge, will undertake it by this method, 
the next best way is to have him taught as near this 
way as may be, which is by taking Rome easy and 
pleasant book, and writing the English trandation 
(made as literal as it can be) in one line, and the 
Latin words which answer each of them just over it in 
another. These let him read every day, over and over 
^gain, till he perfixtiy understands the Latin, and then 
go on to another fable, till he be also perfect in that, 
not omitting what he is already perfect in, but some- 
times reviewing that to keep it in his memory. When 
he comes to write, let these be set him for copies, 
which, with the exercise of his hand, will also advance 
him in Latin, 

This being a more imperfect way than by talking 
Latin with him, the formation of the verbs first, and 
afterwards the declensions of the nouns and pronouns 
perfectly learned by heart, may facilitate his acquaint- 
ance with the genius and manner of the Latin tongue, 
which varies the signification of verbs and nouns, not 
as the modern languages do by particles prefixed, but 
by changing the last syllable. More than this of gram- 
mar I think he need not have, till he can read by 
himseV Sanctii Minervii with Scioppius and Perizonius^s 
notes. 

When by this way of interlining Latin and Englislh 
%vith <me another, he has got a moderate knowledge of 
the Latin tongue, he may then be advanced a little 
further in the reading of some other easy Latin book, 
such as Justin or EutropiuSj and to make the reading 
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and understanding of it the less tedious and difficult to 
him, let him help himself if he pleases with the 
English translation. Nor let the objection that he 
will then only know it by rote fright any one. Tliis 
when well considered, is not of any moment against, but 
plainly for, this way of learning a language ; for Ian- ■ 
guages are only to be learned by rote, and a man who 
does not speak English or Latin perfectly by rote, so 
that having thought of the thing he would speak of, 
his tongue of course, without thought of rule or gram- 
mar, falls into the proper expression and idiom of that 

language, does not speak it well nor is master of it 

And I would fain have any one name to me that 
tongue, that any one can learn or speak as he should do 
by rules of grammar. 

Languages were made not by rules or art, but by 
accident and the common use of the people. And he 
that speaks them well has no other rule but that, nor 
any thing to trust to but his memory, and the habit of 
speaking after the fashion, learned from those that are 
allowed to speak them properly, which in other words 
isf only to speak by rote. 

If his fate be to go to school to get the Latin 
tongue, it will be in vain to talk to you concerning 
the method I think best to be observed in schools ; 
you must submit to that you find there, nor expect to 
have it changed for your son ; but yet by all means 
obtain if you can, that he be not employed in making 
Latin themes and declamations, and least of all verses 
of any kind. You may insist on it, if it will do any 
gpod, that you have no desire to make cither a Latin 
orator or poet, but barely would have him understand 
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thoroughly a Latin author, and that you observe those 
who teach any of the modem languages with success, 
never amuse their scholars to make speeches either in 
French or Italian, their business being language only 
and not invention. A poor lad who has a theme to 
make on some subject, of which he can have no know- 
ledge, must set his invention to rack to say something 
where he knows nothing, which is a sort of Egyptian 
tA^ranny to bid them to make bricks M-ho have not yet 
any of the materials, and therefore it is usual in such 
cases for the poor children to go to those of the higher 
forms with this petition, " pray give me a little sense,'* 
which whether it be more reasonable or more ridi- 
culous is not easy to determine. 

And where is the use of learning to make declama- 
tion§ and set speeches in a language long since dead ? 
For it cannot be pretended that it will facilitate his 
speaking well in English extempore. 

Another thing very ordinary in gramniar-schools, 
in which I see no use unless it be to baulk young lads 
in their way to learning, which in my opinion should 
be made as pleasant and easy as may be, is their being 
forced to learn by heart great parcels of the authors 
which are taught tliem, wherein I can discover no ad- 
vantage in teaching tl>em a language. Languages are 
to be learned by reading and talking, and not by 
scraps of authors got by heait, wliich when a man^s 
head is stuffed with, he has got the just furniture of a 
pedant, and it is the ready way to make him one ; 
than which there is nothing less becoming a gentle- 
man. 

Indeed when a passage comes in the i^ny, whose 
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matter is worth remembrance, and the expression of it 
very close and excellent, it may not be amiss to lodge 
it in the minds of the young scholars ; but tlieir learn- 
ing of their lessons by hearty as they happen to fall out 
in their books, without choice, is a great loss of time, 
and gives them a disgust to their books. Merely learn- 
ing pages of Latin by heart does not make them remem- 
ber other things the better. 

But imder whose care soever a child is put to be 
taught during the tender years of his life, this is certain, 
it should be one who thinks Latin and Languages the 
least part of education, one who, knowing how -much 
virtue and a well-tempered soul are to be preferred to 
any sort of learning or languages, makes it his chief 
business to form tlie minds of his scholars^ and give 
them a right disposition, which if once got, though all 
the rest should be neglected, would in due time pro- 
duce all the rest, and which if it be not got and settled, 
so as to keep out ill and vicious habits, languages, and 
sciences, and all the other accomplishments 6i education^ 
will be to no purpose, but to make the worse or more 
dangerous man. 

And indeed whatever stir there is nniade about get- 
ting Latin as the great and difficult business, his 
mother may teach it him herself, if she will but spend 
two or three hours a day with himj and make him 
read the evangelists in Latin to her. She need but 
buy a Latin testament, and having got somebody to 
mark the last syllable but one where it is long, in 
words above two syllables, (which is enough to regu- 
late her pronunciation, and accenting the words,) read 
daily in the gospel, and then let her not understand 
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Latin if she can. After tbis. she may proceed in the 
same manner with ^^sop's fables, Eutropius, and other 
Latin books. I do not mention this as an imagina-^ 
tioa of what I fency may be done, but as a- thing I 
have known done,, and the Lati&> tongue with case got 
this way. 

No one can pass for a scholar who is ignorant of 
the Greek tongue ; but for a gentleman, as the world; 
now goes, Latin and French only are necessary ; and 
when he comes to be a man,, if he has a mind to carry 
his studies farther and look into the Greek learning, he 
will then easily get tliajt tongue himself ; and if he has 
not that inclination, his learning it under a tutor will 
be but lost labour, and much of his time and pains 
^pent in that which will be neglected as soon as he is 
at liberty. The great business of a tutor is not sOr 
much to teach all that is knowable, but to raise in his 
pupil a love and esteem of knowledge, and to put him 
in the right way of knowing and improving himself, 
when he has a mind to it. 

There is a great deal more stir made about gram- 
mar than there aieeds, and those are tormented about it, 
to whom it does not at all belong, I mean children at 
the age wherein they are generally perplexed with it in 
grammar-schools. 

There is nothing more evident, than that languages 
learned by rote, serve well enough for the common 
a&irs of life. Nay persons of quality of the softer sex, 
who have spent their time in well-bred company, often 
speak with the utmost elegance and politeness, without 
knowing what tenses and particles, adverbs and prepo- 
^tions are. 

VOL. n. u 
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Grammar should certainly be studied by all those 
who wish to improfve their style, and -understand their 
own country speech nicely, but then it should be the 
grammar of their mother tongue. Instead of this, 
young gentlemen are forced to learn the grammars of 
foreign and dead languages, and are never once told of 
the grammar of their own tongue, which is never pro- 
posed to them as worthy of care and cultivating, 
though they have daily use for it* Those who apply 
themselves to the study of the learned languages, who 
pique themselves upon their skill in them, and would 
be critically exact in them, ought carefully to study 
the grammar of them ; but those who wish only for a 
general knowledge of these languages may without 
studying the grammar understand them suflSciently for 
their purpose. 

You will then ask, when grammar should be taught ? 
I reply, if grammar should be taught at any time> it 
must be to one who can speak the language already \ 
how else can he be taught the grammar of it. Indeed 
I do not see how it can reasonably be made the sub- 
ject of any one's study but as an introduction to 
rhetoric, and wlien it is thought time to put any one 
upon the care of polishing his tongue, then is the 
time for him to be instructed in the rules of grammar, 
and not before. When any one finds in himself a 
necessity or disposition to study any foreign language 
to the bottom and to be really exact in the knowledge 
of it, it will be time enough to take a grammatical 
sur\'ey of it. 

Young . people- receive littie advantage from the 
study of rhetoric or logic ; for I seldom or never 
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observed any one get the skrll of reasoning well or 
speaking handsomely by studying these rules which 
they pretend to teach ; and therefore I would .have a 
young gentleman take a view of them in the shortest 
systems that can be found, without dwelling long on 

the contemplation and study of those formalities 

Right reasoning is founded on something else than the 
predicaments and pred^cableSj and does not consist in 
talking in mode and figure itself. To reason well, let 
him read Chillingworth ; and to speak well, let him be 
conversant with Tully, to give him the true idea of elo- 
quence ; and let him read those things that are well 
written in English, to perfect his style in the purity of 
our language. 

If the use and end of right reasoning be to have 
right notions and a right judgment of things, to distin- 
guish between truth and falsehood, right and wrong, 
and to act accordingly, be sure not to let your son be 
bred up in the art and formality of dispute, either 
practising it himself, or admiring it in others ; unless 
instead of an able man, you desire to have him an in- 
significant wranglen — Locke. 

Teach your daughters to read ' and write correctly* 
It is very disgraceful, yet very common, to see polite 
and well-bred women who cannot even read well.*..* 
They either hesitate or sing out their words, instead of 
which they ought to read in a simple and natural^ but 
firm and smooth tone of voice. 

Women are still more grossly deficient in the 
article of spelling, and in the manner of forming and 
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joiriing their letters in writing. Aocuslona your ckugfc- 
iters, therefore, at least »to keep their Knes even, and to 
makettheir letters meat and legible. Girls ought also 
to understand the grammar of their native tongue. It 
is not necessary to teadh dnem all the rules as boys leani 
them at school. By habituating them not to use one 
tense for another, but to make use of proper epithets 
and express themselves clearfy, methodically^ and con- 
cisely, ycm will ^render them^ capable when married, of 
teaching their own children to speak carrecfly. We 
know that the mother of the Gracchi . greatly t^antri- 
buted, by the care slie took of their education, to im- 
prove the eloquence of her sons, ^ho were afterwards 
such great men. 

rit is generally thought necessaiy for young women 
cjf high xsaiky to learn -Italian * and Spanish, but I d© 
not know any thing more useless than these studies^, 

*• These remarks on the Italian hnguage tire perhaps equally jtist 

ftt^the present day, no material change :baving taken place in the^ge- 

noeral character of Italian literature since the time df-Fenelon. Can 

it be desirable for young ladies in the middle station of life to waste 

their time on the acquisition of Italian, merely to read the poets (the 

best of which have been translated into English), while there arc so 

many excellent works in their own language, with which they arc 

often entirely unacquainted, and so many interesting and useful studies 

to whith they have no leisure to attend ? Young people who learn 

'Italian chiefly read translations from French or English authors, M 

they'have made sufficient progress in the language to taste the beauties 

'.of the Italian poets, as I believe there are very few. celebrated prose 

works in that language, especially in the Belles Lettres. 

' But perhaps it may be said, thaflralian is at present so fashionably, 

that every lady must Uarn it, especially if likely ever to be engaged 

'in education. In reply to this I shall only observe, that if this study 

is neither useful nor ornamental, the less it is taught the better. 

Editor, 
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unless they are iikdy. to travel. Besides, these two 
languages will serve no purpose but that of reading 
dangerous books, which are lUcdy to increase the 
&ults women are most subject to, so that in my opinion 
they do more harm than good. Those who wish to 
study the beauties of style will find many more chaste 
and perfect models in Ladn than in Italian or Spanish ; 
but i would only teach Xiatin to young women of 
strong sense and modesty of behaviour y who would make 
a proper use of it, without giving way to vain curiosity, 
and who, concealing what they had learned, would only 
pursue it for their own improvement. 

if you have several diildren, you may accustom 
them by degrees to represent the diflferent character^ 
in the stories they have read, with a view to improv- 
ing their style in conversation. One may be Abraham 
and the other Isaac, and these representations will de- 
limit them more than any other amusement. It will 
teach them to think and talk on grave subjects with 
pleasure, and will indelibly imprint these histories in 
their memories. — Fenelon. ' 



The Romans have taught us by their application 
to the study of their mvn language, what we should do 
for the attainment of ours. With them children were 
habituated to purity of speech from their cradle. This 
ivas considered as the first and most essential care next 
to their morals, and ^vas particularly recommended to 
mothere, nurses, and serviuits. 

In teaching Latin, if we consult good sense, it seems 
natural to begin by translating it into our native 
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tongue. For before any one can write good Latin, 
he must be acquainted with the idioms, phrases, and 
syntax of the language, and should have acquired a 
considerable variety of words, which he ought not only 
to understand but know how to apply, 

A pupil who has yet no knowledge of Latin should 
begin with learning the declensions, conjugations, and 
most general rules of syntax. When he is well estab- 
lished and femiliarized to these principles by fre- 
quent repetitions, he must be set to explain some easy 
author, and proceed at first by slow degrees, ranging 
all the words in their natural order, and giving an ac- 
count of every gender, number, person, tense, &c. ap- 
plying all the rules he has seen, and in proportion as 
he advances taking in others. 

It is an important maxim throughout the whole 
course of his studies, and more especially in the pre- 
sent case, to do well whatever is to be done ; to teach 
thoroughly what is to be taught, indelibly to incul- 
cate principles and rules, and not to be too hasty in 
passing to higher and more pleasing objects which are 
less proportioned to his strength. A ratpid and super- 
ficial method may please the parents and prove bene- 
ficial to the masters, as it exhibits their scholars to 
more advantage; but instead of improving them it 
keeps them back, and often prevents their making 
any progress whatever in their studies. The first 
rudiments of the sciences, like the foundations of a 
building, must be solid and deep, or the superstructure 
will soon give way. It is better for children to know 
but litde, if they know that little thoroughly and perma- 
nently. They will learn fest enough, if they learn well. 
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At their first setting out I make no scruple to de- 
dare, they should scarcely ever be required to write 
exercises, which only torment the pupil with irksome 
and useless labour, and give him a disgust for study, 
by causing him from the generality of masters, much 
blame and correction. The faults he commits in 
his exercises being very frequent and almost in- 
evitable, he must be as frequendy corrected for 
them ; ivhereas the explanation and translation of 
authors, where nothing is to be produced out of his 
own head, would spare him much trouble and pu- 
nishment* 

I must advise masters who are employed in giving 
children their first instructions, to be very careful to 
make them explain or repeat their lessons in a natural 
tone, I mean the tone used in common conversation. 
I know by experience with what difficulty ihis fault is 
corrected, and how apt they are ever to retain some* 
thing of it in their pronunciation. The master should 
also be. careful after every explication to require an 
account from the scholar of all he has been saying. 
Sometimes this examination may be deferred till the 
next morning, by w hich delay the tutor may better dis- 
cover whcfther his pupil has been attentive. 

When children have made some littie progress in 
Latin, and have been sometime accustomed to fcon- 
strue it, I think the writing exercises may be very 
useful, provided these are not too firequently required, 
especially at first. For thus pupils vi ill be obliged to 
apply and practise the rules that have been often ver- 
bally explained to them, which will fix them deeper 
in their minds, and also affi^rd them an opportunity of 
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employing aU the words and {^urasea they have been 
led to notice in the explication df authors. And it is 
desirable their exercises should generally be taken from 
the authors that have been explained to them, as this, 
will furnish them with expuressions and phrases already 
known, which they shoukl apply according to the rules- 
«f syntax. 

Quintilian advises to. defer reading comedies till the 
moi^s are secure. Those of Terence are particularly 
objectionable, not only on account of many passages- 
plainly offensive to modesty, but of the substance of 
the pieces themselves, which under the purest and 
most elegant diction, conceal a poison the more per- 
nicious, as it is the more subtle, and does not alarm the 
chaste ear with those gross obscenities commonly ob- 
servable in Plautus. 

Many parts of TuUy are too obscure for boys, and 
I would therefore recommend that stories and maxims 
be extracted from the best Latin authors, rather than 
perplex boys with what they cannot understand. Thus 
also in reading Livy, a master might verbally relate 
the substance of the most tedious parts, and dwell 
longer on those great events which are more pleasing 
and better calculated to improve the understanding. 

As to talking Latin, I do not comprehend how boys 
can be expected to talk a language they do not under- 
stand, and to which they are absolute strangers. Use 
alone may suflSce for living languages, but not for tlie 
dead, which cannot well be taught but by means of 
rules and reading llie classics. 

Besides, if children talk with one another, is there 
the least reason to expect tliey should be able to ex- 
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{xress &emselv€s in -sl correct and elegant Hia^n^r ? 
Jiow mariy improprieties^ barbarisms, and solecisnis 
would escape them ! And can this ever teach .^hem the 
purity of the Latin tongue ? 

Besides if they are obliged constantly to tajk Latki, 
what will become of their mother tongue ? Is it rea- 
sonable to neglect and give it up fpr the sake of a 
foreign language ? But the greatest inconvenience is, 
that this custom in some measure cramps the genius, 
■by laying boys under a constraint which hinders them 
£rom expressing theniselyes with freedom. One of 
the principal duties of a good master is to accustom 
youth to think, reason, ask questions, propose difficul- 
ties, and speak with accuracy. And is this practicable 
in a foreign tongue ? Or are there many masters even 
capable of doing it themselves ? It does not follow, 
however, from what I have said, that this custom 
should be .entirely neglected, as talking Latin with 
ease is sometimes very useful, particularly in foreign 
countries, but then it should not be begun too early. 
It would be well for masters now and then to ask ques- 
tions in Latin, and require the scholars to answer them ; 
and they might also introduce some Latin in their con- 
versation with the boys, which would be useful both to 
the master and the scholars. 

Before I lay down any rules for leaming Greek, I 
think it proper to observe, that this is the easiest and 
shortest of all the studies taught at school, and the most 
sure of success, as I have seldom observed any to fiul 
who have seriously, attended to it. One hour daily set 
apart for ttus purpose is enough to give a. youth of 
tolerable capacity, ^ competent knowledge of Greek 
before he leaves school. 

VOL. II. X 
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The custom of several schools of placing the whole 
of this study in writing Greek exercises, has doubtless 
occasioned the almost general aversion for Greek which 
formerly prevailed. The university is Yiow aware, that 
the use of that language being reduced to the reading 
Greek authors, (as there is seldom any occasion to 
%vrite or speak it,) the students should principally apply 

to translations. 

> 

The first object of the master should be to teach 
his pupils to read Gieek well, accustoming them to the 
pronunciation used by the university, and earnestly re- 
commended by the learned. I mean to pronounce as 
they write, without requiring the assistance of the eyes, 
as well as the ears, to understand what others read. 
When they have made some little progress, they 
should be taught to write Greek neady and correctly, 
to distinguish the different forms of the letters and syl- 
lables, their connexions, and abbreviations ; and there- 
fore the most beautiful editions should be set before 
them, and if possible they should be permitted to see 
the ancient manuscripts in the libraries, the beauty of 
which sometimes surpasses the best printed copies. 
When they can read Greek tolerably well they must be 
taught the grammar, which should be short and clear, 
in their own tongue, and printed in large cliaracters. 
Masters will easily distinguish what part of the gram- 
mar should first be taught, and what reserved for riper 
years. They cannot too much insist at first setting 
out on their learning the rudiments, and especially 
the declensions and conjugations. Boys should be 
frequently exercised in the formation of the tenses, 
and repeat them sometimes in their grammatical 
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natural order, and sometimes backwards ; always giving 
a reason for their various changes, and repeating the 
rules. 

If the pupils are not very young, and have made 
some progiess in Latin, this exercise need not employ 
above two or three months ; after which they may be 
taught to construe St. Luke's gospel ; but must at first 
proceed slowly and be long kept to a frequent repeti- 
tion of the rudiments. Half an hour each day em- 
ployed on this study will be sufficient during the first 
two years. They may afterwards translate some of 
Lucian's Dialogues and select passages from Herodotus 
or Xenophon's Cyropaedia, with some pieces of Iso- 
crates. After this they may read passages from Plu- 
tarch and Homer. — Rollin. 



I must be careful of speaking against Latin, but I 
would only wish you to consider, that eight or ten 
years are usually devoted to the study of a language 
which children have no desire to learn, and which is so 
dry and uninteresting, that it gives them a distaste for 
reading and study during the remainder of their lives. 
The chief reason advanced by those who maintain the 
usefulness of the Latin tongue is, that it is a universal 
language, and that it enables us to read the best 
works in tlieir original language, which is much fin^r 
and more instructive than any translations. I shall not 
pretend to refute this argument, but shall oijly observe 
that the best Latin works are certainly very well 
translated, and very few young men ever read Latin 
voluntarily. Perhaps after eight or ten years applica- 
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tJoh some few pupils may be able to read Virgil, 
Hor^e, ahrf some other authors, but without* the assist- 
ance of commentaries and translations, they still find 
it ^fiicult to understand themi. Can you then think 
^€\i time has been well spent, and are there not many 
other things of much more importance ? Not that I 
would entirely exclude Latin, but I would riot make it 
the chief object of attention in education, I would at 
first devote to if one hoiir a day, by which a pre- 
cepfor m^ soon judge of his pupil's capacity arid iri- 
clination for this sort of study. But without paying 
any atfehtiori to their abilities they usiiafly hurry thetll 
on and fatigue fherii with learning, till they arrive at 
ah age when they are set fiiee fioni all this restf aitit, 
which they quit with extreme jDleasure, havifig ac- 
quired so great a dislike ft)r Latin that they soon for. 
get it. If a pupil has suificient inclination and proper 
abilities for teaming it, a preceptof should know how 
to direct his studies, reiherilberirig fliat a gfeat part of 
dtir lives must be devoted to the study of Latin to en- 
ter info all the riiceties arid discover all the beauties o^ 
the language. 

The readirig both the ancient arid modem poets 
and historians is extreriidy useful ; but in the manfter 
ill which it is usually done, the preceptors only think 
of loading childi-en's memories, arid do not pay any at- 
tention to forming their minds or their hearts. They 
teach therii facts, without leading them to observe 
which are virtuous arid useful, arid which immoral £irid 
prej udicial . — Fontenoy . 
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I know no occasion a youth can have to be obliged 
to get any thing by memory in IcMiied or foreign 1^- 
goages, except the declensions of a set of examples^ a 
few phrases, and rule? of constructions, wluch last may 
be learned in English. The memory may be to miK^ 
^eater advantage furnished with what may be of real 
use in life, than with crabbed gramme rules, or with 
he^s of Latin or Gpreek verse. As to making Ls^ 
or Greek themes or verses I would as soon have a son 
of mine taught to dance on a rope. Translations from 
foreign languages into English improve youth at once 
in (MTthography, in writing, in style, and sentiment. 
If they were to speak such translations corrected by 
the master by way of orations before their parents, I 
should think the end of improving their elocution and 
giving them courage to speak in puUic, might be 
thereby much better attained, than by being taught 
either to act plays in a dead language, or to rant in a 
theatrical manner English tragedies. To speak a grave 
speech witii proper grace and dignity may be of use 
in real life. The rant of the stage can never be used 
oiF the st£^, and practising it in youth has often pro- 
duced very bad effects. — Burgh. 



The sons of the lower orders of tradesmen have no 
occasion for Latin. It may be urged that a complete 
knowledge of the English cannot be acquired without 
Latin ; but with due respect I beg leave to dissent 
from tliis. I have seen a good Latin scholar greatly 
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deficient in the knowledge of English, and a very- 
correct English scholar who did not know a word of 
Latin. But grammatical rules are not strictly the pro- 
vince of boys in common life, and much may be 
done without them, A good master will enable them 
to read well, at the same time that he makes them 
acquainted with the subject. He will teach them the 
different types^ why a Roman, why an Italic letter is 
used ; where the accent is to be laid on different words, 
and on the same word in different senses, where 
capital letters are to be used, and why, the different 
stops, the cadence or felling of the voice in ending a 
sentence or paragraph, and where to lay the emphasis 
on every expression so as to give it its utmost energy. 
Farther, he will teach his scfiolars to keep close to 
nature, and not suffer them to borrow a whine, a tone 
of voice from that almost universal destroyer of nature. 
Affectation. He will show them, that the only thing 
that can be granted in this case, is a little elevation of 
the voice in reading above speaking; and that they 
read best, who would be supposed to be speaking were 
a blind man tiie hearoTr. ^ 

Besides these, the master will show his scholars, 
that in order to speak to perfection they must observe 
the language of their superiors, and he will enable 
them to distinguish a bad style from a good one, 
whence they will insensibly learn gender, number, 
case, person, mood, tense, with many other things re- 
lating to grammar, without once supposing they are 
^acquiring them. Secondly, he will direct them in 
the choice of such books, as will give them a double 
relish for reading by the goodness of the language 
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they are written in, « And lastly, he will recommend 
their seeking opportunities of hearing their betters 
read, that they may complete by imitation, what in- 
struction had laid the foundation of. But if boys of 
this description must learn grammar, it may be taught 
in English as well as in Latin. I know that innocent 
well-meaning people are often misled in educating 
their children, and have heard many say, that a boy 
must learn Latin to enable him to spell English ; but 
this is a vulgar errour, and henceforward I hope it will 
be removed. 

French is now so universally spoken, that it is useful 
for tradesmen of all kinds if they have an opportunity 
of learning it, but they should by no means neglect 
their mother tongue in order to acquire it, — Nelson. 

The usual way of teaching boys rhetoric is very 
absurd. What extravagant folly to exercise them in 
the art of speaking without their having any thing to 
say ; to endeavour to make them feel, while seated on 
their forms at school, the language, of the passions, and 
all the energy of the art of persuasion, when no one is 
present whom they are interested to convince or per- 
suade. All the rules of rhetoric appear to me to be 
mere nonsense to those who do not use them for some 
specific object. What is the advantage of a scholar's 
merely knowing how Hannibal addressed his soldiers 
when he persuaded them to pass the Alps ? If instead 
of these pompous harangues you would tell him what 
langu^e to use when he wished his tutor to grant 
him a holiday, he -would be more attentive to your 
instructions. 
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Oooldren have little or no expression or energy ia 
the tone of their voice^ and my pupil's manner of 
speaking wiU be stillmore uniBsrm and simple ; because, 
liis |)assiQnB not being yet awakened, they will not unite 
iheir language with his own and give energy to his 
.-expressions. Do not .then teach children to recite 
-speeches out of plays, do not let them declaim. My 
-pupil will have too much good sense ,to be able to 
^ve a proper emphasis to things he cannot under- 
Btand, or to affect to &el sentiments of which .perhaps 
he will never approve. I shall only teach him to speak 
Twith a clear smooth voice, to articulate well, to pro- 
noimce correctly, but without affectation, to know and 
follow the rules of .grammar and prosody, to speak loud 
enough to be understood, but never to exalt his voice 
more than necessary. — Rousseau. 



How ridiculous it is to oblige children to learn rules 
of grammar by rote without understanding them! 
The custom of teaching Latin by a grammar written 
in Latin is the extreme of absurdit) , as it absolutely 
exceeds the capacity of children. It were far better 
to learn Latin like other languages, by conversation and 
practice. Not that I doubt the utility of grammar, for 
it informs us of the laws by which words are com- 
bined into sentences ; but tliis body of laws is only 
adapted to those who understand them, and not to chil- 
dren. I am therefore of opinion, that a grammar 
.should not be put into their hands, till they can rea- 
dily speak and understand Latin. 
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It cannot be dleged that grammar will then be, 
needless, since it wiU help to improve their style and 
guide them in doybtful catses. 

In the lowest forms, therefiwe, children should learn 
the vocabulary, in the next translate from Latin, in 
the higher translate out of their mother tongue into 
Latin, in the uppermost form be taught grammar, and 
during the whole period they should constantly speak 
Latin. 

As I have censured the usual method of teaching 
childi>en Latin, it may be asked, whether it is generally 
necessary to learn that language. In this I would 
make a distinction between children intended for the 
learned professions and mechanics : the former must 
necessarily learn it, but not the latter. I am not, howr 
ever, averse to children not designed for scholars, learn- 
ing a little Latin, but think time too precious to be 
thrown away on such useless objects as Latin and 
Greek prove to them. It would be more credits- 
able to learn to express themselves well, and write a 
good letter in their mother tongue. Nor can I ap- 
prove the usual method of teaching them to write 
letters according to the absurd, stiff, formal rules of 
the editors of letters. By such means the style of 
those who possess a lively imagination is spoiled, and 
the dull and stupid not improved. In my opinion a 
child should never have letters written for him to copy, 
but be made carefully to read good models of letter- 
writing, and then draw up a letter himself and couch ' 
his thoughts in a polite and well-connected manner, 
while the master should show him the faults with mild- 
ness, and let him repeat his attempts till he succeeds. 

VOL. II. Y 
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varied, rhetorical, and raised ; such as allegories, ora- 
tions, moral and religious discourses, and essays of the 
pathetic kind, together with the most beautiful and 
elevated parts of Holy Writ ; keeping to these till youf 
voice has acquired flexibility^ expression, and energy. 
After relocated and patient efforts in this way, you may- 
proceed with success to reading and reciting pieces of 
poetry in different styles, setting out with those where 
there is least, and rising gradually to those where there 
is most of the tender, the impassioned, and the sublime. 
Need I add that all this should be practised ill the fre- 
quent hearing, and under the kind animadversion of atl 
experienced judge ? 

But perhaps you think the practice too laborious 
and troublesome. Do you ? Go then, trifler, and be 
ashamed of thy folly. To neglect the study of thy 
native English, the skilful use of which joined to sen-^ 
thnent ^nd knowledge would render thy conversation 
charming, and yet contentedly to puzzle thy silly 
head with learning a little imperfect French, which it 
is a hundred to one if ever thou shalt have occasion to 
use ! How preposterous and futile ! To the language 
last named I am no enemy ; I only blame its occupy- 
ing so lai^ a place in the female education of this 
Country. For women of rank the fashion h^Js made it 
necessary. But what can be more ridiculous than to 
see our city girls, not excepting the daughters of plain 
tradesmen and honest mechanics, taught for years to- 
gether at great expense a smattering of that which 
soon after they leave the boarding-school is generally 
forgotten; while they are left ignorant of the supe 
riour beauties and just pronunciation of tlieir mother- 
tongue ! — Fordyce. 
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A knowledge of the French tongue is now so uni- 
versal tliat it cannot be dispensed with in tlie education 
of a gentlewoman ; and indeed it opens a large field of 
entertainment and improvement to the mind. I be- 
lieve there are many more agreeable books of female 
literature in French than in any other language ; and 
as they are hot less commonly talked of than English 
books, you must often feel mortified in company if you 
are too ignorant to read them. Italian would be easily 
learned after French, and if you have leisure and op- 
portunity, may be worth your gaining, though in your 
station of life it is by no means necessary. 

As to the learned languages, though I respect th6 
abilities and application of those ladies who have at- 
tained them, and who make a modest and proper 
use of them, yet I would by no means advise you, 
or any woman who is not strongly impelled by a par- 
ticular genius, to engage in such studies. The labour 
and time which the^ require are generally incompatible 
with our natures and proper employments : the real 
knowledge which they supply is not essential, since the 
English, French, or Italian tongues afford tolerable 
translations of all the most valuable productions of 
antiquity, besides the multitude of original authors 
which they furnish; and these are* much more than suf- 
ficient to store your mind with as many ideas as you 
will know how to manage. The danger of pedantr}^ 
and presumption in a woman, of her exchanging the 
graces of imagination for the severity and preciseness 
of a scholar, would be I own sufficient to frighten me 
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from the ambition of seeing my g^l remarkable for 
learning, — Chapone. 



It is of great importance for every one to speak 
and write their own language, correctly and elegantly. 
In order to this, young people should get an habitual 
but unaffected purity, correctness, and elegance of 
style in their common conversation ; they should seek 
for the best words, and take care to reject improper, 
inexpressive, and vulgar ones. They should read the 
greatest masters of oratorj^ both ancient and modem, 
and observe their choice of words, their harmony of 
diction, and their method; they should never cease 
improving and refining their style upon the best 
modelsj till at last they become models of eloquence 
themselves, which by care it is in every man's power 
to be. If they set out upon this principle, and keep 
it constantly in their mind, every company they go 
into, and every book tliey read will contribute to their 
improvement, either by showing them what to imitate 
or what to avoid. Are they to give an account of any 
thing to a mixed company ? Are they to endeavour to ' 
persuade either man or woman ? This principle fixed 
in their minds will make them carefully attenfl to tlie 
choice of their words and to the clearness and har- 
mony of their diction. Whenever they doubt of the 
propriety or elegancy of a word, they should search 
the dictionary or some good author for it. So long 
ago as when I was at Cambridge, whenever I read 
pieces of eloquence, I used to write down the shining 
passages, and then translate them as well and as 
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deigantly as ever I could ; if Latin or French, into 
English ; if En^ish, into French. Perhaps the best 
way to acquire a good style is to lay down a rule, to 
translate every day only three or four lines from any 
book in any language into the correctest and most ele- 
gant English that is possible. It cannot be imagined how 
this will insensibly form the style and give an habitual 
elegance withtout taking up more than a quarter of ah 
hour a day. I am not of the opinion generally enter- 
tained in this country, that man lives by Greek and 
Latin alone ; that is, by knowing a great many words 
of two dead languages, which nobody living knows 
perfectly, and which are of no use in the common in- 
tercourse of life. Useful knowledge in my opinion 
consists of modem languages, history, and geography ; 
some Latin may be thrown into the bargain in com- 
pliance with custom and for closet amusement 

Chesterfield. 

When the pupil begins to attend to English gram- 
mar, the order, connexion, and agreement of words in 
a sentence should be fully illustrated by attending to 
and explaining the rules of syntax. This part of 
grammar cannot be too much inculcated. The pupil 
should hardly pass a day without a proper exercise of 
this kind. Let him be frequently employed in turning 
verse into 'prose, and examples of bad English into 
good ; in pointing out the different constructions of 
the same word, and the various modes of expressing 
the same thought with propriety and elegance. 

To neglect the English in a too early or too eager 
pursuit of any other language, especially the Latin, is a 
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fevilt that cannot be too much reprobated. The 
mother- tongue as the most easy and useful, at least in 
QOjnmon life, is the first to be cultivated ; and we may 
venture to aay, that where it is not, a thorough know- 
ledge of it is scarcely attainable. We therefore give 
it as our opinion, that where a liberal education is not 
intended, the two or three years usually spent in the 
Latin form would be much more usefully employed in 
English.-r-.^5>6. 



A century or two ago, when almost every book 
that was worth reading was in Latin or Greek, all 
persons, who were educated with a view to improve 
their minds in any kind of literature, were under a 
necessity of being made thoroughly acquainted with 
those languages, which have therefore obtained the ex- 
clusive title of the learned tongues. At present the state 
of things is very different : almost all valuable know- 
ledge is to be found in modem languages ; and if a 
person communicates his thoughts to the public, it is 
in the same channel. 

This change of circumstances ought certainly to 
make a change in our plans of education, and the only 
question is, "ijohat that change should be, and how far 
it should extend. That the study of the Latin and 
Greek tongues is still of great importance* to persons 
of any liberal profession, cannot be denied, many of 
the books in which they must be conversant being 
^ATitten in them ; and though it is true tliat we have 
translations of every thing that is most valuable from 
tliem, yet a person who has leisure and ability will pot 
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he satisfied without having it in his power to jtidge of 
the accuracy of such translations, and of reading the 
originals himself, especially if they be admired for the 
excellence of their composition. Besides, it is absb- 
lutdy necessary that Christian ministers should be well 
acquainted with the language in which the Scriptures 
are written. But as writing Latin is now of little 
consequence, even to a professed scholar, it seems un- 
necessary to insist upon it in a course of general edu- 
cation, any ferther than it may be thought useful in 
order to a perfect knowledge of that language. 

Nothing more is necessary with respect to Latin 
and especially Greek versification, in a course of in- 
struction, Xhsfn to be taught the rules of it. It can 
never be worth while to torment a hundred boys with 
making Latin verses for the sake of perhaps one of 
them, who may chuse to amuse himself in that way 
afterwards. 

To persons in trade or manufacturers, the know- 
ledge of Latin or Greek is certainly of no direct use ; 
and yet if a man be intended to be any thing more 
than a mere tradesman or manufacturer, if it be wished 
that he spend any part of his time in reading, even in 
his own tongue, (which is certainly of the greatest 
consequence to every person, even in the lowest ranks 
of life, and especially to persons of any degree of opu- 
lence) some instruction in Latin is very useful. There 
is so much Latin in the English tongue, that a very ac- 
curate knowledge of the one can hardly be attained 
without some knowledge of the other. Also the learn- 
ing of one language and the comparing it with 
another js a very usefiil exercise, and is an excellent 

VOL. II. 7. 
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introduction to that most important knowledge, wliich , 
relates to the accurate distinction of ideas which are 
expressed by words. 

- If languages be learned at all, it is best to apply to 
them at a time when the mind is not distracted with 
an attention to other things, and when the memory is 
in a proper state for retaining words. Both these cir- 
cumstances sufficiendy mark the season of youth as the 
most proper for the study of languages. 

I prefer Latin to Greek for the purpose above- 
mentioned, because there is more of English in it, 
tliere are more helps for attaining the knowledge of 
it, apd it is much less copious and consequently more 
easily atUuned. In common schools, therefore, I think 
it still right that the immediate object be learning 
Latin, but that advantage be taken of every mode and 
every opportunity of communicating as much useful 
knowledge along with it as possible. — Priestley. 



You ask me whether I teach my boy Latin ? I 
think the knowledge of it useful, though not so indis- 
pensably necessar}'^ as it was five hundred years ago, 
when no knowledge of the sciences could be acquired 
without Greek or Latin ; whereas at present, those who 
understand perfectly French, English, and Italian, have 
opportunities of reading many works, which are at 
least equal if not superior, to those of the ancients. 
However I certainly intend to teach him Latin, though 
not till he is twelve or thirteen years old. Before that 
age die study of it would only be a useless fatigue to 
his mind; whereas when his understanding is enlarged. 
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he will very easily learn in eighteen months, what could 
scarcely, at an earlier period, be taught in six years by 
threats and commands. 

My son being now thirteen years old will begin to 
learn Latin this autumn, and I am certain he will at 
seventeen understand it better than most men, not ex- 
cepting those who are 'generally esteemed very good 
scholars. My method is attended with another, and 
in my opinion a very great advantage, the not disgust- 
ing my pupil with works which are really worthy of 
admiration. A boy who, having begun Latin at six 
years old, cannot read Virgil at twelve, has lost his 
time, though it is impossible for him to feel its 
beauties at that age. He learns it however by rote, 
and when he is eighteen, he will acknowledge the jEneid 
is a master-piece ; yet he will feel it but weakly and at 
best without enthusiasm. 

I have observed, the men who love reading least, 
are those who aie commonly supposed to have re- 
ceived the best education ; yet this is natural, for at 
fourteen they have read all the best authors without 
being sensible of their beauties, and only retain an 
irksome remembrance of them. This naturally leads 
men to suppose reading a fetigue, and they renounce 
it entirely, or read only inferior works which possess 
the charm of novelty, as they imagine they are ac- 
quainted with all other works, having learned them by 
rote in their infancy. 

If your scholar shows no signs of a good under- 
standing, do not aim at making him eloquent, for that 
will only render him pedantic, loquacious, and ridi- 
culous. — Madame de Gcnlis. 
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Let a child be taught to read as soon as the mfimt 
feculties begin to exhibit symptoms of improvable 
expansion. His attention, active in the extreme, must 
fix on a variety of objects ; let his book be one of 
those objects, though by no means the only one. Let 
no long confinement, and no severity of reprimand of 
correction attend the lesson. A little will be kamed 
at the earliest age and with the easiest discipline, aiid 
the boy will soon learn to read with little pain to him- 
self or others. He, on the other hand, who is retarded 
by the theoretical wisdom of his fiiends, till he is seven 
or e%ht years old, has this burdensome task to b^in 
when habits of idleness have been contracted. 

The being able to write English with ease and ac- 
curacy is an acquisition, which will serve to dlstinguiadi 
and adorn youth more than any of the accomplish- 
ments which are merely ornamental. * I would compre- 
hend ia the plan of instruction hi English, the doctrine 
of EngHsh versification as weU as of prosaic composi- 
tion. The various metres should be ex{dained, and 
such a manner of reading them pointed out, as tends to 
display their beauty and their mekxfy. 

I would advance a step higher. I would endea- 
vour to infose into the elder boys not only a gram- 
matical, but a critical knowled^ of the language and 
its authors. The beauties and defects of style should 
be shown. The opinions of judicious critics on our 
poets, historians, oratcrs, and moitilists should be laid 
before them and discussed. They should be taught 
not to read every thing that falls into their hands, but 
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to select their books with judgment, and to assign 
their reasons for their preference. They will thus ac* 
quire not onlj grammatical accuracy, but taste, a 
qualiiy which will furnish them during life with 
pleasure pure and refined* 

It is a very desirable object in education to enable 
boys to speak well. There are many books written 
on the subject, and many rules are generally given to 
^ student previously to his entrance on the practice. 
But I advise that these shall not be used, if used at all, 
till he ^lall have been a litde while accustomed to the 
practice. Natural sense and natural taste, a good ear 
and well-formed organs of speech, under the guidance 
of a skilful living instructor, will effectually accomplish 
this purpose, without any painful attention to dry and 
unentertaining rules of art. Once in every week I 
advise that scholars of a proper age and qualifications 
shall rehearse, in the hearing of all the boys in a school 
seated in form as auditors, some celebrated passages 
from the best Latin or English writers. I disapprove 
the practice of school-boys speaking their own decla- 
mations, unless it be occasionally and as an honorar}"^ 
reward for a good composition. A fine piece erf UTiting 
contributes greatly to facilitate a good utterance. 

Modesty, whatever some dissipated and injudicious 
parents may think on tile subject, is one of the most 
becoming graces in a boy. When he speaks in public, 
it is one of the first rhetorical ornaments that can be 
used- The best writers on the subject of riietoric have 
prescribed the appearance of modesty even in men. 
It is not wonderful that the want of it in boys (and it 
must always be wanting where a theatrical manner is 
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adopted) should give disgust. A loud rant and a 
violent tone of voice can never please in a boy, unless 
indeed he is acting a play. But as few boys are sent 
to school to be prepared for a theatrical life, I think the 
theatrical manner ought to be exploded out of a school. 

The greater part of instructors insist too much on 
action. Much action requires a degree of confidence 
unbecoming a boy, yet without that unbecoming con- 
fidence it will render the finest speech and the best de- 
liverance ridiculous. I have been present on many 
public occasions when boys have spoken, and I never 
yet observed above one or tuo who used action with- 
out exposing themselves to the derision of the au» 
dience. Good-nature led them to conceal their dis- 
pleasure fi*om the boys, but it was evident to others. 
None seemed to have approved it but the more 
illiterate. 

It is usual in many schools to act English plays. 
The exercise may possibly improve the boys in utter- 
ance, but there are many inconveniences attending it. 
The various preparations and the rehearsals break in 
greatly upon the time which ought to be spent in% 
classical and grammatical studies. Nor is the loss of 
tifne the only evil. The boy's attention becomes en- 
grossed by his part, which he is to perform before a 
large and mixed audience. The hope of applause, the 
dresses^ the scenery, all conspire to captivate his ima- 
gination, and to make him loathe in comparison his 
lexicon and grammar- I am not sure that some moral 
corruption may not arise fix)m several circumstances 
unavoidable in the representation. The theatrical 
mode of speaking, which has been acquired, has 
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seldom pleased the best judges. Perhaps some im- 
provement may arise fix>m acting a play of Terence 
or Sophocles ; but I doubt whether a boy will be the 
better for emulating a stroller in a bam. The acting 
of boys is seldom equal to that of strolling players. 

I wish to retain.the practice (rf teaching boys to com- 
pose latin verse. But let me not be misunderstood- 
I agree with Mr. Clark, Mr. Burgh, and others, that 
when a boy is designed to fill a subordinate sphere in 
commercial or active life, to trouble him with latin 
versification, is to waste his valuable time. Such a 
mode of gaining an intimate knowledge of the classics 
is desirable to those only, who are to assume a profes- 
sion or adorn a fortune. When the quantity of words 
is pretty well known, I have found it a very good 
method to place the words of one of Martial's Epi- 
grams, or of any beautiful passage in the latin poets, out 
of their metrical order, and to require the scholar to 
form them into verses. I have likewise sometimes 
given him literal English translations from a Latin poet, 
written in lines corresponding to each line in the poet, 
and have desired him to translate them into latin verse. 
When this was done, the original was read and com- 
pared with the pupil's production. 

A young student should be cautious not to talk on 
learned subjects unseasonably, lest he incur the appella- 
tion of a literary prater. And though I advise him to 
exercise himself in composition, yet I will also caution 
him against the itch of scribbling, or the love of 
writing witliout the pains of thinking. Let him never 
take the pen in hand till he has bestowed much time 
and deep thought on the subject. To the want of tliis 
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previous attention we owe the ntimerous productions, 
which disgrace letters, and die almost as soon as they 
are brought forth. Pretenders arise in every depart- 
ment and disgrace it Let the liberal and solid scholar 
attend to the circumstances of time and place in the 
modest display of his ^ attainments. It is unmanly 
timidity to conceal them on prefer occasions ; it is 
ridiculous arrogance to obtrude .them upon unwilling 
9^d injudicious observers. — Knox. •" 



' A boy under my care constantly mistook the names 
of four letters of the alphabet. I made a law for a 
weekf that all the members of my &nily should not ask 
verbally at table for bread, meat, vegetables, and beer, 
but that each of these four letters should stand for one 
of these, and that they should send the proper letters 
to express what they wanted, and that in case of a 
mistake they should not have it. On the first trial my 
young scholar made two blunders, and went without . 
half hi& dinner ; but by finding the necessity of learn- 
ing the names of the letters in order to obtain his 
fixxl, he was soon perfect in them, though he was 
thirteen years of age, and his fi-iends despaired of his 
ever learning to read. After this one of the most in- 
telligent of his school-fellows proposed cutting up 
some old books into words, and that whatever they 
had to say to him should be given to him in these 
printed words, properly arranged. This had an excel- 
lent efiect, and in three months he read fluently and 
intelligibly, and of course comprehended what he 
read, which is not always the case. 



\ 
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When pupils are destined for the church they should 
certdnly learn Hebrew. A minister of religion is in- 
excusable if unacquainted with the original language, 
in which the oracles of it were pronounced.-t-/iF7//itwiw. 

At the age of fourteen, themes written in En^ish 
and Latin should be exacted, with a proper attention 
to Dr. Samuel Johnson's practical precepts, by oblig- 
ing the pupil to compose with celerity, as a means of 
introducing a facility and a quickness in the ar- 
ranging his ideas. Correctness of thought and com- 
position will be acquired by time and labour ; but a 
slowness in the cdlecting and arranging ideas will eve^^ 
attend the generality of persons, who have not fix)m the , 
beginning been necessitated, by the force of authority 
to use dispatch. 

Some of the most elegant, forcible, and brilliant 
passages of the poets may form part of the exercises of 
the pupil, who should be made to repeat them aloud. 
If there are more than one pupil, one day in the week 
may be allotted for this purpose ; but I would entirely 
prohibit the acting of plays for these reasons ; it re- 
quireis more confidence than a young person ought to 
have to acquit himself with spirit, in the character of 
an actor; and such exercises induce a swelling bombast 
stile in speaking, with an unnatural gesture and action. 
The stage-actors are of all persons the worst models of 
oratory ; they would meet with no admiration did they 
not outstep the modesty of nature ; and our tastes are 
so vitiated by these representations, that a pupil would 
lose the applause he deserved, did he condescend to 
excellence. 

VOL. II. A a 
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That wrai^ling disposition, that readiness to oppose 
the sentiments and opinions of others, and to engraft 
oUr feme, not on having illustrated some useful truth, 
but in the defeat of an antagonist, even at the expense 
of our integrity, like all other vices, lies in the defects 
of education. Lc^ic, which is undoubtedly a necessary 
part of tuition, as it can alone enable us to defend 
ourselves against the wiles o( sophistry, will necessarily 
make us adepts in the defence of errour. In the attic 
entertainments of these days a pert vivacious quickness 
carries away the triumphs due to wit ; a sarcastic cen- 
soriou^ess takes place of honest satire ; and sophistry, 
Hie most detestable of all human arts, finds in the ap- 
plause of fools and knaves a reward for the abuse of 
reason, and the injury of truth. 

To prevent young persons from falling into these 
depravities, we must endeavour to corivince them that 
true wit is ever on the side of good-nature and virtue, 
and that honest satire never w ounds but with a view 
to amend. We- must infcMin them that sublime ge- 
niuses, though they perceive the ridicule erf things, do 
not delight in it, for truth and beauty are their pur- 
suits. We must by example, as well as by precept, dis- 
courage every attempt at ill-natured raillery and cen- 
sure. Instead of bestowing lavish praise on our pupils 
for conducting themselves with address in their de- 
bates, we must measure our approbation by the im- 
portance of the truths they have defended. We must 
expa^ate on the beauty of that modesty and gentleness 
in youth, which makes them backward in contradict- 
ing, except where the interests of Truth demand their 
interposition. We must give a critical attention to 
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the manner of their conducting debates, and reprove 
or commend in proportion as they have showed pa- 
tience in attending to the arguments of tfieir oppcHients, 
as they have showed softness or the contrary, in the 
words they have made use of, or as civility acnd good- 
will, or rudeness and disrespect, have prevailed in the 
tenor of their deportment. — Macatday. 



Even the best system of logic, considered only as 
the art or instrument of disputation, is more likely to 
ccHifound truth than discover it. A public logical dis- 
putation resembles much the practice in former times 
of seeking truth by single combat. He that was most 
dextrous in the use of his weapons, whether a true or 
false knight, always proved victorious. Logic, I think, 
might as well have marched into oblivion with knight- 
errantry, justs, and tournaments. Nevertheless, if I 
divest logic of its Aristotelian jargon, if I call it the art 
of thinking, :not of wrangling, or rather if I call it not an 
art but a science, the knowledge of myself, of the origin 
and progress of my own ideas, a system of logic will 
then appear a delineation, a chart of the human under- 
standing, and consequently an object highly deserving 
my attention. 

But suppose it to be of no use as an instrument of 
investigation, it is universally considered as a branch 
of academical learning ; no young gentleman therefore 
would run the risk of appearing ignorant of lo^c as 
an art, its terms, and construction. — Berkenhotit. . 
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It is well for children not to write their compositions 
or themes themselves, but to dictate them to others, as 
this will prevent their spoiling their hand- writing be- 
fore it is formed, and also accustom them to dictation, 
which will make. them converse more fluentiy. 

IVollstonecraft. 

In learning to read aloud, the pupil should stand at the 
distance erf two or moie yards from the hearer ;•* and 
then the young scholar will soon find that she is not 
understood unless she expresses herself with clear arti- 
culation. The teacher should bc^ supplied with a du- 
plicate of the book, that she may not be necessitated to 
Idok over the [shoulder of her pupil. — Darwin. 



IF you attempt to teach children science, commcMily 
so called,^ it will perhaps be found in the sequel, that 
you have taught them nothing. You may teach them 
like parrots to repeat, but you can scarcely make 
them able to weigh the respective merits of contend- 
ing h)rpotheses. Many things that we go over in our 
youth, vre find ourselves compelled to recommence in 
our riper years, under peculiar disadvantages. The 
grace of novelty they have for ever lost. We are en- 
cumbered with prejudices with respect to them, and 
before we begin to learn, we must set ourselves with a 
determined mind to unlearn the ciiide mass of opinions 
concerning tliem, that were once laboriously incul- 
cated on us. But in tlie rudiments of language it can 
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scarcely be supposed that we shall have any thuig that 
we shall see reason to wish obliterated from our 
minds. 

The age of youth therefore^ seems particularly 
adapted to the learning of words. The judgment is 
then small, but die memory is retentive. In our riper 
years we remember passions, facts, and arguments ; 
but it is for the most part in youth only that we retain 
the very words in which they are -conveyed. Youth 
easily contents itself with this species of employment, 
especially where it is not enforced with peculiar seve- 
rity. Acquisitions that are insupportably disgustful 
in riper years, are often found to afford to young per- 
sons no contemptible amusement. It is not perhaps 
true, that in teaching languages to youfli we are im- 
posing on them an unnecessary burthen. If we would 
produce right habits in the mind, it must be employed. 
Our early years must not be spent in lethargic indo- 
lence. An active maturity must be preceded by a busy 
childhood. Let us not then from a mistaken com- 
passion to infant years, suffer die mind to grow up in 
habits of inattention and irresolution. 

One of the arts that tend most to the improvement 
of human intellect is the art of language ; and he is 
no true friend to his species, who would suffer them 
from neglect to fall back from their present state of 
advancement in this respect into a barbarous and un- 
disciplined jargon. But it is perhaps impossible to 
understand one language, imless we aie acquainted 
with more than one. It is by comparison only that 
we can enter into the philosophy of language. 

As the words in latin composition are not arranged 
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in a philosophical or natural order, the mind is obliged 
to exert itself to disentangle the chaos, and is compelled 
to yield an unintermitted attention to the inflection. It 
is therefore probable, that the philosophy of language 
is best acquired by studying this language. Practice is 
superior to theory, and this science will perhaps be 
more successfully learned, and more deeply imprinted 
by the perusal of Virgil and Horace, than by reading a 
thousand treatises on universal grammar. — Godwin* 



* We are convinced that the business of learning to 
spell is made much i^more laborious to children, than it 
need to be ; it may be useful to give them five or six 
words every day to learn by heart, but more only 
loads their memory, and we should at first select 
words of which they know the meaning, and which 
occur most frequently in reading or conversation. The 
alphabetical list of words in a spelling-book, contains 
many which are not in common use, and the' pupil 
foi^ets these as fast as he learns them, particularly as 
it is impossible for them to understand most of the ex- 
planations. We have found it entertaining to children 

* The authors of *' Practiced EdueatM* have recommended a new 
method of teaching children to read, by placing dots or accents over 
the vowels according to their different sounds. Thoagh this might 
greatly facilitate their first learning, yet after having been accustomed 
to such aids chey would probably find it very difficult to read books 
not so marked. I do not however, pretend to decide on the merits of 
«'this invention, not having seen it practised. As it is impossible to con- 
vey a just idea of this method without extracting the whole chapter, I 
shall refer those who may wish to adept it to the original work. — Ed. 
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to ask them to spell any short sentence as it has been 
accidentally spoken, "Put this book on the table.** 
Ask a child how he would spell those words if he 
were obliged to write them down, and you introduce 
into his mind the idea, that he must learn to spell be- 
fore he can make his words and thoughts understood 
in writing. It is a good way to make children write 
down a few words of their own selection every day, 
and correct the spelling ; and also after they have been 
reading, whilst the words are yet fresh in their me- 
mory, we may ask them to spell some of the words 
which they have just seen ; by these means, and by 
repeating at diflFerent times in the day those words 
which are most frequendy wanted, their vocabulary will 
be pretty well stocked without its having cost them 
many tears. When young people begin to write, the 
greatest care should be taken to look over their 
writing, and to make them correct every word in 
which they have made a mistake ; because bad habits 
of lulling once contracted can scarcely be cured. 

Children pay the strictest attention to the analogies 
of the langu^ that tiiey speak. Where verbs are de- 
fective and irregular they supply the parts that are 
wanting with wonderful facility according to the com- 
mon forms of other verbs. They make all the verbs 
regular, " I goed, I writed, &c." By a proper ap- 
plication of this faculty much time might be saved in 
teaching children grammar. By gentle degrees they 
may be taught the relation of words ta each other hi 
^mmon conversation, and the eight parts of speech 
may be introduced to their acquaintance without dis- 
gusting them with a dry unintelligible grammar. A 
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child can comprehend, that in a sentence, when some- 
thing is done something or somebody must do it, and * 
he will distinguish with much fecilitjr the word in any- 
common sentence which ex{H*esses the action, i. e. the 
verb, from that which denotes the agent, i. e. the sub- 
stantive or pronoun. These lessons in English gram- 
mar should at first be very short, and the tutor should 
not put on any unpropitious gravity of countenance ; 
and if the child forgets the lessons, we should pardon 
his forgetfulness, and patientiy repeat the same exer- 
cise several days successively. A few minutes for each 
lesson will at first be sufficient. The teacher should 
ask the child some easy familiar questions, to see if he 
understands him, and if he makes any mistakes, it is 
very imprudent to make a sudden exclamation, as it 
would make him confused next time he is questioned. 
Indeed though a child makes a wrong answer, you may 
perhaps be able to discover that he understands your 
explanation. Thus a boy was asked to point out some 
word (i. e. pronoun) that stood in the place of a 
substantive, and he fixed on the word " Sir" which 
stands in the place of man, and this showed he under- 
stood the rule. 

A child should be for some weeks accustomed to 
distinguish an active verb and its agent or nominative 
case from every other word in a sentence, before we 
attempt to advance. The objects of actions are the 
next class of words that should be selected. When 
a child has been patiently taught in conversation to 
analyse whit he says, he \\ ill take great pleasure in the 
exercise of his new talent. He will soon discover that 
the cause of the action sometimes precedes and some- 
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times follows the verib, as ^' Jdhin belats Thomas," or 
^^ Thomas is beaten by John." He may with little 
difficulty be taught that a verb active shows us first 
the person or thin^ which perfiirms the action, and that 
the verb passive represents in the first place the person 
or thing upon whom the action is performed, and also 
that the nominative case to a passive verb, becomes the 
accusative case to a verb active, as ^^ Schoolmasters 
are leagued by boys.^* We need not however, be in 
any hurry to teach our pupil the names of the cases. 
For instsynce, he may be told the verb means only the 
word, or the principal word in a sentence. A child 
4siiouid be permitted to make his own observations 
concerning grammar, without fe^ of the preceptor's 
peremptory fiown. Fcwcing children to learn any art 
or science by rote, without permitting the exercise of 
the understanding, must materially injure their powers 
both of reasoning and invention. 

When a boy is well acquainted with the diflferent 
parts of speech from conversation, he may begin 
Latin.* Omitting some of the theoretic or didactic 
parts of the grammar, which should only be read, 
and which may be explained with care and pa- 
tience, the whole of the declensions, pronouns, con- 
jugations, the list of prepositions, ^id conjunctions, 
and interjections, some adverbs, the concords ' and 
common rules of syntax, may be comprised with 
sufficient repetitions in about two or three hundred 
lessons of teii minutes each, i. e. ten minutes ap- 

♦ This is merely the outline of Mr. Edgeworth*s method of teaching 
Latin. Those parents^ who may wish to pursue the same plan> may 
conaolt.the onginal work.— -&£ifi0r. 

VOL. II. B b 
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plication of the scholar in the presence of the teacher. 
Forty hours ! Is this tedious ? Forty hours is surely 
no great waste of time. A short sentence should be 
translated fix>m Latin into English at every lesson ; so 
that this forty hours is not spent merely in the labour 
of getting jargon by rote, but each day some alight 
advance is made in the knowledge of words and in the 
knowledge of their combinations. What we insist 
upon is, tibal nothing should b^ done to disgust the pupil : 
steady perseverance with uniform gentleness will induce 
habit, and nothing should ever interrupt the regular 
return of the daily lesson. If absence, business, illness, 
or any other cause prevent the attendance of the 
teacher, a substitute must be appointed : the idea of 
relaxation on Sunday, or a holiday should never be 
permitted. 

Great attention should be paid to the manner in 
which boys repeat their lessons. The whining tone 
and convulsive gestures often contracted by boys dur- 
ing the agony of repeating their long lessons, are not 
likely to be advantageous to the rising generation of 
orators. After a pupil has learned to speak ill, he 
may be taught to speak well, but the chances are 
against him ; and why should we have the trouble of 
breaking bad habits ? It is much easier to prevent 
them. It is ii^ vain to expect that a boy should speak 
well in public, who cannot in common conversation 
utter three connected sentences without a false concord 
or a provmcial idiom. 

Boys should not be ignorant of the logical forms of 
argumentation, and it may, as they advance in the 
knowledge of words, be a ug^eftil^exercise to resist the 
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attacks of sophistry. No ingenuous person would wish 
to teach a child to employ them. As defensive 
weapons it is necess^ that young men should have 
the command of Ic^cal terms, as offensive weapons 
these should never be used. They should know the 
evolutions, and be able to perform the exercise of a 
logician, according to the customs of the times, ac- 
cording to the usage of different nations; but they 
should never attach any undue importance to this 
technical art : they should not trust to it in the day of 
battle. 

Some people in aiding with children teach them 
to be disingenous by the . uncandid manner in which 
they proceed ; they show a desire for victory rather 
than for truth ; they state the arguments only on their 
own side of the question, and they will not allow the 
force of those which are brought against them. 
Children are thus piqued instead of being convinced, 
and in their turn they become zealots in support of 
their own opinions ; they hunt only for arguments in 
their own &vour, and they are mortified when a good 
reason is brought on the opposite side of the question 
to that on which they happen to have enlisted. To 
prevent this we shoifld never argue or suffer others to 
ai^e for victory with our pupils; we should not 
praise them for their cleverness in finding out argu- 
ments in support of their own opinion, but we should 
praise their candour and good sense when they per- 
ceive and acknowledge the force of their opponents 
arguments. They should not be exercised as advo- 
cates but judges : they should be encourage-i to keep 
their minds impartial, to sum up the reasons they have 
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heard, ahd to form theif opinioti from these without 
i-egard fo^ what they may have or igiriaBy asserted. We 
dhoald nfeVer triumph over children for changing their 
opiniofis. — " I thought you were on my side of the 
c](uestion ;'' or, ** I thought yon were on the other side 
jiist now !" is sometimes tauntingly said to an ingenu- 
ous child, who changes^ his opinion when he hears a 
new stfgurfierit. You think it a proof of his want of 
Judgment that he changes his opinion in this manner, 
that he vibl^tes continually from side to side ; let him 
vibrate ; presently he will be fixed. Do you think it a 
procf that your scales afe bad, because they vibrSite 
t*'lth every additional weight that is added to either 
side ? 

Preceptofs who Imagine that it is necessaty to put 
fcrrt very grave fiices^ and to use much learned apparatus 
in teaching the art of reasoning, are not so likely to 
sUfefceed as those who have the happy art of encourag- 
Jfig cMkh^il to lay Open their tnlhds freely, and who 
tfaii iflftke every pleasing trifle an exercise for the 
littdersfctnding. If it be playfully pointed out to a 
cWid that he reasons ill, he smiles and corrects himself ; 
bt)t yon run the hazard of tnaking him positive in 
errour, if you reprove or ridicule him with severity. It 
is better to seize the subjects that accidentally arise in 
convei-sation, than formally to prepare subjects for 
disfcussion. 

Many ladies show in general conversation the powers 
of easy raillery joined to reasoning, unincumbered with 
pedantry ; and if they would employ these talents in the 
education of their children, they would probably be well 
i-epaid for their exertions. — Edgcworth. 
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So £ir d^e young women in the middle ranks of life 
from having sufficient opportunities for the acquisiidon 
of foreign literature, that they h^ve seldom time enough 
to possess themselves of all that valuable knowledge 
which the books of their own country so abundantly 
fumishy and the acquisition of which would be so much 
more useful and honourable, than the paltry accession 
they make by hammering out the meaning of a few 
passages, in a tongue they but imperfectly understand, 
and of which they are likely to make no use. 

It is no worthless part of education to study the pre* 
cise meaning of words, and the appropriate significa- 
tion of language. For this end I know no better 
method than to accustom young people very early to a 
habit of defining common words and things ; for as 
definition seems to lie at the root of correctness, to be 
accustomed to define English words in English, would 
improve the understanding more, than barely to know 
what these words are called in French or Italian. Or 
rather the use of learning otlier languages is becaiise 
definition is often involved in etymology ; that is, 
since many English words take their derivation fi"om 
foreign languages, they cannot be so accurately under- 
stood without some knowledge of these languages ; but 
precision of any kind, whether moral or philological, 
too seldom finds its way into the education of women. 
With correct definition they should also be taught to 
study the shades of words, and this not merely with a 
view to accuracy of expression, but to moral truth. 

More. 
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The usual method of teaching children to read by 
syllables, consisting of two or three letters, without 
meaning and connection, I strongly disapprove of, as 
it is impossible children should derive any pleasure 
from what conveys no ideas. Some plain truths, con- 
veyed in words of two, three, or four letters, should be 
carefully selected, and these should be perfectly intel- 
ligible to Ws infantine capacity. With regard to the 
article of spelling, the method I propose is this : As 
soon as my pupil has finished his portion of reading, I 
shut the book, and ask him to spell three or four of the 
words he has just read. It is astonishing how soon he 
learns by these means to appropriate letters to sounds^ 
and the pleasure he takes in so doing is great, because 
he daily sees his own improvement ; whereas by the 
method of learning by heart ten or twelve words, and 
then spelling them to his master, a child is teazed and 
tormented to litde purpose, and has no measure of his 
own progress. At first perhaps, this method has the 
appearance of being easier, but in fact it is neither so 
easy nor so solid. The one boy knows what his master 
will ask him, and spells from that previous knowledge; 
the other spells from sound and idiom, which is the 
mode he must pursue all his life. 

The custom established in schools, of obliging 
scholars to learn the grammar by heart, is much to be 
deprecated. I would recommend that no child sboukl 
study a foreign language, till he can both read and 
write his native tongue with ease and fluency, and 
thoroughly understand it. When he was to begin a 
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foreign language, I would procure a grammar and 
dictionary, and instead of labouring a twelvemonth in 
getting the former by heart, he should read it once or 
twice, merely to acquire some little insight into the 
nature of the language. I would then procure for 
him the works of the best writer in that language, and 
we would translate one of the easiest passages, making 
due refijrences to our grammar and dictionary. The 
next morning we would re-translate the same passage 
back again into its original language, which we would 
compare and correct by the original text. This trans- 
lation and re-translation, increasing gradually the 
quantity, we continue to practise till we become 
masters of the language ; never omitting a single day, 
how small soever the portion. It should be remem- 
bered that as we increase in knowledge, the version of 
one day is not re-translated till three or four days inter- 
val, in order that the pupil may not translate as it were 
by rote. By these means the language is learned not 
only with greater facility, but to much greater perfec- 
tion ; for thus the scholar acquires a knowledge of the 
peculiar cast of the language, and the particular points 
in which it differs from his own. One advantage at- 
tending this system of translation is, that the pupil can- 
not suffer from tjie ignorance of his tutor, both of 
them having the best possible standard for their guide. 
Nor is it perhaps a matter of small importance, that 
the tutor is improving himself at the same time that 
he is instructing his pupil ; and I am certain that the 
appearance of studying one*s-self tends much to in- 
crease the love of study in youdi. Ascham says, that 
queen Elizabeth never took a grammar in her hand 
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after having learned to dedinc the nouns and verbs, 
but by thus translating and re-translating Demosthenes 
and Isocrates, and some part of Tully daily, for the 
«^ce of a year or two, she attained a perfect know- 
ledge of the Greek ajid Latin tongues. — Northmore. 

To read a book, without understanding half its con- 
tents* can scarcely be called reading; it is in &ct, 
merely turning over the leaves, and deserves the ap- 
pellation vulgarly applied in France, to readers of a 
XDore advanced age, who are said to amuse themselves ^ 
with thumb-reading. ^ Many people read in no other 
manner ; and I doubt not this habit arises from having 
in in&ncy and youth read books above their compre- 
hension, of which therefore they were obliged when 
reading alone, to pass over the greater part, or of 
which that part if read at all, was to them totally lost. 
To obviate this, previous to putting a new book into 
the hands of a child, I would select such words as he 
might not understand, and write short and simple defi- 
nitions of them ad^ted to his age and capacity* At 
first a single definition should be read to him, and the 
child be asked whether he understands it. Should he 
say yes, he may be asked to repeat the sense, not in 
the terms or expressions used, * but in his own words ; 
in which he should be assisted, corrected, and encou- 
raged. This may serve as a first lesson. The next 
day he should again be questioned relative to the same 
definition, which if he remembei* he may pass on to a 
second, and so continue. In this exercise, two things 

* Lire do poucc. 
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are very essential, the first not to be in a hurry, but 
to render the lessons agreeable to the child by making 
them short ; the second, not to teach the child a single 
definition by rote, lest he repeat it like a paorot with- 
out und(srstanding it: an inconvenience to avoid which, 
it would be well to vary the expressions, giving him 
the sense annexed to each of the definitions in other 
words. At first the child will be very timid, and 
much embarrassed, when called upon to express in his ^ 
own words that of which he only retains the sense. 
But he should be caressed, encouraged, and praised ; 
nor should any thing be neglected that can conciliate 
and attach him to this exercise. Thus, in the course 
of a fortnight, the first difficulties being vsmqulshed, his 
lessons will become agreeable and amusing. 

Madame de Geniis. 

It is justly expected from every author, that he write 
with grammatical accuracy, and there are several 
literary societies in Europe, whose object is the purity 
of their written language. Pronunciation and the 
management of the voice in speaking or declaiming, 
are also objects of high importance, as they are not of 
mere private concern, since public speakers have con- 
siderable influence on the welfare of communities and 
nations ; yet it is commonly left to the industry of in- 
dividuals to improve their pronunciation, parents 
thinking they have done enough, if they see that their 
children are not tongue-tied, when they come into the 
world. This negligence is inexcusable, and hence it 
is, that we scarcely find one person in ten who possesses 
a regular, just, and pleasing enunciation. 

VOL. IX. C c 
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Another fault, which appears to me of equal im- 
portance, is weakness of the lungs. The source of this 
defect, arises chiefly from the physical education of 
children : we are continually prohibiting our children 
from speaking loud in the house, because fashion brands 
it with the name of rudeness ; and thus we ne^ect to 
exercise and improve their chest and lungs. 

The best, and most general remedy for thi$ is, read- 
ing aloud and declaiming in the open air. On a sultry 
day, we wish to refrain from violent bodily exertion, 
yet would not doze away our valuable time : these then 
are our resources. A shady spot in our place of exer- 
cise is appropriated to this purpose : We take our 
seats at one end of a walk, a hundred and fifty paces 
long, every ten paces of which is marked by a post or 
stone, so as to give fifteen difierent stations for the 
reader. The master provides a good and entertain- 
ing book ; perhaps travels^ an oration, a poem, or a 
play, according as he wishes to exercise the reader in 
narrative, declamation, verse, or dialogue. The ex- 
ercise then commences. The reader repairs to the 
first, second, third, or some other station, proportioned 
to the strength his organs have acquired by practice, 
and according to the calmness of the weather. All 
the rest are attentive to detect faults in his pronuncia- 
tion or delivery. When the reader has finished a pe- 
riod he stops, and if die audience have not lieard it 
plainly y they cry out, ** indistinct ! unintelligible !'' on 
which he must exalt his voice, or take a nearer station. 
If, on the contrary, his delivery be just and clear, they 
applaud him by clapping their hands. If his voice be 
louder than is necessary for the distance he has chosen^ 
they make signs to him to tak« a remoter station. 
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if it be possible to render the organs of speech more 
perfect, and strengthen the lungs by means of exercise, 
this is certainly the proper mode. For here no assist- 
ance is derived from the walls of a room, but all is ef- 
fected by the organs themselves ; and the greater the 
energy employed, the more distinctly will each syllable 
be pronounced. Attention must also be paid to strength 
and clearness of tone, with which precipitancy is wholly 
incompatible.-^G^rw^w. 



In the present enlightened age, a critical and ac- 
curate knowledge of the English language should be 
considered as a necessary and important object, in 
the education of both sexes. It is generally allowed 
that a great degree of proficiency can never be attained 
in the study of our native tongue, without the know- 
ledge of some other language with which it may be 
compared, and it is said that boys spend so many years 
in the acquisition of Latin and Greek, principally with 
a view to improving them in language, style, and com- 
position. 

But while this appears to be the chief, if not the 
only object in the education of boys, it is almost en- 
tirely neglected in the education of girls. Some writers 
even doubt the propriety of the latter learning any 
foreign tongue, or at most would only permit them to 
learn French in conversation, by being placed under a 
French governess almost before they can speak English; 
but I think few mothers would choose to intrust their 
daughters to the care of a foreigner, merely that they 
may attain perfection in this one accomplishment. 
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Women not being destined for the learned pro- 
fessions:, I readily grant it would in general be a great 
loss of time were they to learn the dead languages ; but 
if it be an advantage to boys to learn Latin gramma- 
tically, I would recommend that girls should be taught 
French in the same manner, not only for the sake of 
reading and speaking it, but because it is impossible to 
acquire clear ideas of the rules of grammar, without 
making a practical use of them ; and this we cannot 
do in our native tongue, because we can speak and 
write it without any such assistance. 

Grammar being an abstract science, children and 
very young people will sefdom make much progress 
in the more abstruse parts: but if they be well 
grounded in the practical parts during their youth, 
they may with ease resume the study in riper years, 
should they be desirous of improving their style. 

Grammar is. often considered as too dry a study for 
children, and on this account I understand many 
French masters do not wish to begin with their pupils 
till they are about ten years old ; but after that time I 
think it may be highly useful to exercise their mental 
&cukies in some such way ; for I am not of the opinion 
of those writers who would te^ch children every thing 
by play. 

In the common mode of educating girls, it is chiefly 
tiie memory and the imitative &culties that are called 
into action, which may be one reason why so many 
young women are unable to fix their attention to any 
serious subjects when groiira up. But if girls were 
educated in the same manner as boys, and were obliged 
to exercise their minds in the study of grammar and 
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the mathematics, there is litde doubt but that their 
reasoning powers would be equally strong. 

A child can hardly be expected to make much pro- 
gress in a foreign tongue without a daily lesson. If 
therefore a French master be emplbyed, he should 
rather attend his pupils half an hoiu* every day for the 
first twelvemonths, than only give them three lessont 
a week of an hour each. 

Perhaps the following remarks, chiefly cdlected 
fix>m the experience of persons in the habit of teach-, 
ing, may not be unacceptable to those mothers whd 
may wish to instruct their daughters in French. 

Before children begin a foreign language, they 
should be able readily to distinguish the difierent parts 
of speech in their own, and be acquainted with the 
more simple rules of syntax, such as that the pronoun 
and verb should agree in number and person, the dif- 
ference between the nominative, dative, and accusative 
cases, when the subjunctive mood should be used, &c. 
It would also greatly &cilitate their learning French, if 
in teaching them English grammar the moods and 
tenses were called by the same names as those used in 
the French grammar, from which it is intended they 
should learn. Those who compare the conjugations 
of the verbs in most English grammars with those of 
Cbambaudj will be aware how much children must be 
perplexed to distinguish the tenses when they begin to 
learn French. 

They should be particularly taught that we have no 
tense in English that exactly corresponds with the 
French imperfect, ** I was eating y''^ or, ** I was in the 
habit of eatiitgy^'^ or ** used to eat:^^ and the difference 
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between that and the preterite, or peifect definite, " / 
ate,^^ should be explained to them, which would prevent 
the blunders young scholars commonly make bet\i'^een 
these two tenses in writing French* Perhaps the names 
of the tens^ m IFaiUy^s French Grammar might be 
found very eligible in teaching both languages, as they 
partly illustrate the use of the tenses.* 

The first thing to be attended to in teaching French, 
is to make the scholars perfect in the declension of the 
pronouns, and the conjugations and inflections of the 
verbs ; their speaking well almost entirely depends on 
their being well-grounded in this part of the grammar. 
For this purpose, instead of giving them tasks to write 
by themselves, when they may constandy have recourse 
to the dictionary and grammar w ithout ever making 
themselves perfect in the rules, they should be exer- 
cised every day in verbally declining the pronouns and 
conjugating the verbs in all their different forms, ac- 
cording to the examples in the beginning of the last 
edition of Chambaud^s Exercises. To be certain the 
scholars understand the rules, the master should never 
give them a new lesson till they are perfect in the last, 
and should also vary the questions, and use different 
verbs of the same conjugation ; which will prevent their 
answering by rote. 

* Before the scholars have Chambaod's grammar put into their 
bands, the grammatical names of the cases of noons and pronouiu 
should be added wherever he speaks of the ift, 2d, 3d, or 4th, states. 
Young people should certainly be accustomed to the terms commonljr 
ufed by grammarians} and indeed were they made acquainted with the 
derivation of the words nominative, genitive, dative, and accusative 
or objective, this would give them a much clearer idea of the nature 
of the cases, and how they ought to be employed.-^£^//tfr. 
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That the scholars may acquire a stock of words at 
the same time that they are learning the inflections of 
the verbs, they should get by heart a few French nouns 
every day ; and it would greatiy assist them in remem- 
bering the genders, if some of those adnouns which 
are entirely diflferent in the masculine and feminine 
were added to each noun, such as, un beau Mvre, une 
belle maison, son vieux chapeau; sa vieille table, &c. 
They should also construe or translate a few lines of 
French daily, and be required to go over the last day^s 
lesson before they begin a new one. 

When the scholars begin to write French, instead of 
setting them to read over the rules of the syntax by 
themselves, the master should at first explain them 
in conversation, varying his expressions till he is 
certain his scholars comprehend him ; and when they 
commit blunders in any particular rule, he should con- 
tinue to exercise them in it till they are perfect. 

Having gone once through Chambaud's Exercises 
in this way, they should read the syntax with the 
master, and then be required to find out the rules for ' 
themselves. 

No person should attempt to correct French with- 
out having a complete knowledge of the language, lest 
they lead their Scholars into errours. They had better 
therefore procure the French edition of Chambaud^s 
Exercises^ which is intended for the use of English 
ushers at schools ; but where that cannot be had, Mr. 
Northmore's plan for teaching Latin may be found 
useful.*. 

*See page 190^ 
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I believe the most eminent masters do not silfier 
their scholars to begin to speak French till they have 
made some jH-ogress in the language, and are some- 
what acquainted with the idioms ; for if bad habits 
are once acquired, it is almdst impossible to break 
them. The following is Chambaud's opinion on this 
subject : 

^^ It is a great abuse introduced in most schools, to 
^* force beginners to speak nothing but French among 
** themselves. They of necessity must either speak 
" wrong (even supposing that they have a competent 
" stock of words and expressions, for it is the utmost 
"absurdity to pretend that tliey will leam them by 
" guessing) or ccmdemn themselves to silence. The 
" first cannot but be very detrimental to them, since 
** they thereby accustom themselves to a barbarous 
" broken French, which is no language at all, and 
"cannot be worn out without infinite pains. The 
" second is still worse, for it hinders them fiom dis- 
. "closing frerfy their own thoughts, and straightens in 
"some measure their understanding; but, above all, 
" gives them the utmost aversion to the language, their 
" books, and master, to prevent which too much care 
" cannot be employed. 

"It is amazing to see how apt people are to de- 
" ceive themselves, and how easy to be imposed upon 
" by designing crafty men, who improve the general 
"simplicity to their own private gain. To this is 
" owing the abuse I am complaining of The gene- 
" rality of people being incapable to reflect duly upon 
"the nature of a language and the faculties of the 
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human mind, have hardly put their children to the 
study of the French language, than they expect them 
to speak it before they have learned how t^ speak ; 
and in case they do not, never fail to tax the master 
either with incapacity or neglect of his business. 
" The masters, on the other hand^ being at a loss 
to satisfy those unreasonable expectations, and know- 
ing not what to contiive for forwarding their boys, 
presendy begin by making them learn words, dia- 
logues, and phrases, and labour hard to beat into 
their heads as many common sentences as they can, 
pretty nearly after the same manner as parrots are 
instructed. And, as has been hinted before, the ab- 
surdity is even carried so far in some schools, as to 
confine tHe poor boys, under all sorts of penalties 
and punishments, to the talking nothing else but 
French : the consequence of which is,, they acquire 
the knack of talking a gibberish which nobody caa 
make any thing of. The ignorant parents, charmed 
however with the show their children make pf their 
learning, think them great proficients in the Fi^ench 
tongue : they recommend the school as one of the 
best for learning, and so the master gets his ends ; 
but in truth the poor boys know nothing of French, 
and the parents are deceived and imposed upon. 
** One may daily see in schools young lads, who 
have been learning French for five or six years, and 
who pass with some for good scholars, on account of 
that readiness with which they express themselves ; 
but they observe no concord at all, cannot so much 
as make the adnoun agree with the noun, are ut- 
terly incapable of writing four lines^ or even to 
VOL. II. Dd 
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" make sense of half a page of a common French 
" book ; in short, they know no more than the words 
" and phrases of their own book. Can this be called 
** knowledge of a language, without perverting our 
" ideas of things, and renouncing our own sense and 
*' understanding ? Whereas studying half of that time, 
*' in the manner I propose, would have made them 
** perfect masters of the language, and enable them to 
" converse and correspond with foreigners upon all 
** subjects. 

** As to the time, therefore, that children must be 
** put to the speaking French, these rules, in my 
" humble opinion, ought to be strictly observed. First, 
" that they should have a sufficient stock of words, and 
" even of ways of speaking, to express themselves ; 
" and, beside, that tliey should be capable of using 
" them according to the genius of the language. In 
" the next place, that they should not be suffered to 
" speak French too soon among • themselves without 
" somebody with them to correct them. Therefore, 
" when a master finds a boy capable of speaking 
" French under these two limitations, I would have him 
** discourse himself with him, in a way suitable to his 
** capacity, doing it at first in the same sentences and 
** expressions that he has learned in his forms of 
** speech, changing only the order of the construction, 
*' but keeping the same words. Moreover, in schools 
" a t;eacher should, t\\'ice or thrice a week, spend 
" some time in exercising his scholars in the speaking 
** of French, conversing in an easy and friendly 
" m^ner with them, asking the youngest questions 
** within their reach, helping them to make their 
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answers, requiring from those that are more forward 
*^ descriptions and recitals of what they have heard, 
** seen, or read, and speaking nothing but French to 
*^ the forvtardest and most perfect in the language, nor 
** suffer them to speak English, except those who 
** cannot discourse with them in French. It is after 
" this manner, boys will be effectually brought to the 
" speaking of French, and not at all by using them- 
** selves to the aforesaid gibberish that prevails in 
** schools," — Preface to Chambaud^s Grammar. 

When those young persons, who are taught French 
by their parents or an English governess, have made 
sufficient progress in the language to begin to speak it, 
I would advise their taking a few lessons of a foreigner, 
which would improve their pronunciation, and put 
them in a right method ; after which they may be per- 
mitted to converse among themselves. A few lessofis 
in pronunciation, when first they begin French, might 
also be very useful. 

' In families where a French master does not attend, 
instead of exercising the young people in conversing 
in French, by which they may acquire bad habits, it is 
an excellent method to procure an English translation 
of some easy French plays or dialogues^ as ." The 
Children* s Friend^^^ or " Tbe Theatre of Education^^^ 
which they should render into French off hand, with- 
out referring to the dictionary or grammar, while their 
mother or governess consults the French edition, assist- 
ing them when at a loss, and correcting any faults they 
may commit in the grammar or idioms. 

As most young persons have but few opportunities 
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of writing from their own invention, they may be 
^erqised in orth(^raphy both in French and English 
by writing down what the master shall dictate to them, 
either from his own imagination, or by reading some 
book very slowly, and pausing at every comma. This 
would be particularly useful in French, as some tenses 
of the verbs sound so much alike, that a scholar must 
have made a considerable progress in the language ta 
write it correctly. If any word be spelled wTong, care 
should be taken to repeat it again and again, till the 
scholar is quite perfect. 

To improve young people in English composition, 
it is an excellent method to give tliem a short story or 
essay, written by a good author, and desire them to 
read it over carefully once or twice, and return the 
book, or it may be read to them* The next day they 
shovdd write down as much of it as they can remem- 
l^rj; endeavouring to imitate the author's style and 
ijHinnqr. Their production should then be comp^ed 
with the original, and where they h^ve committed any 
fault against grammar or the idiom of the language it 
should b^ pointed out. — Editor. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Poetry^ Mythology^ Choice of Books. 

That wise and judicious philosopher, Plato, ba- 
nished poetry from his commonwealth, not thinking, 
such works proper to be put into the hands of youth, 
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without proper precautions to prevent the dangers that 
might arise from them. Cicero plainly approves of 
his conduct, and, supposing with him, that poetry con. 
tributes only to the corruption of manners, to enervate 
the mind, and strengthen the erroneous prejudices 
^sing from a bad education and evil examples, 
seems astonished that the instruction of children should 
begin with them, and the study of them be called 
learning, or liberal education. St. Augustin, after quot- 
ing a passage from Terence, in which a young man 
encourages himself to wickedness and impiety, by the 
example of Jupiter, complains, that under pretence of 
improving his talents and learning Latin, he was set to 
read idle fables and filthy stories, which, though not 
more adapted to teach him Latin, than any other sub- 
jects, were calculated to give biith to the depravity they 
describe. — Rollin. 



And here I think I have a fair occasion given me 
to consider the question, which has often been debated 
in conversation, viz. Whether the teaching a school 
full of boys to learn Latin by the heathen poets, as Ovid 
in his epistles, and the silly fiibles of his Metamorphoses, 
Horace, Juvenal, and Martial, in their impure odes, 
satires, and epigrams, &c. is so proper and agreeable a 
practice in a christian country ? 

I grant the language and style of those men who 
write in their own native tongue, must be more pure 
and perfect in some nice elegancies and peculiarities, 
than modem \^Titers of other nations, who have imi- 
tated them ; and it is owned also, that the beauties of 
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their poesy may much excel; but in either pf these 
things boys , cannot be supposed to be much improved 
or injured by one or the other. 

It shall be cohfessed too, that modem poets, in every 
living language, have brought into their works so 
many words, epithets, phrases, and metaphors, from 
the heathen fables and stories of their gods and heroes, 
that in order to understand these modern writers, it is 
necessary to know a little of those ancient follies ; but 
it may be answered, that a good dictionary, or such a 
book as the Pantheon, or history of those gentile 
deities, &c, may give sufficient information of those 
stories, so far as they are necessary and useful to 
school-boys. 

I will gi'ant yet further, that lads who are designed 
to make great scholars or divines, may, by reading 
these heathen poets be taught better to understand the 
Avritings of the ancient fathers against the heathen re- 
ligion ; and they learn here what ridiculous fooleries 
the gentile nations believed as the articles of their 
faith, what wretched and foul idolatries they indulged 
and practised as duties of religion, for want of the 
light of divine revelation. But this perhaps, may be 
learned, as well either by the Pantheon, or some other 
collection at school ; or after they have left the school, 
they may read what their own inclinations lead them 
to, and whatsoever of this kind may be really useful to 
them. 

But the great question is, Whether all these ad- 
vantages which have been mentioned, will compensate 
for the long months and years that are wasted among 
their incredible and trifling romances, their false and 
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shameful stories of the gods aiid goddesses and their 
amours, and the lewd heroes and vicious poets of the 
heathen world ? Can these idle and ridiculous tales be 
of any real and solid advantage in human life ? Do 
they not too often defile the mind with vain, mischiev- 
ous, and impure ideas ? Do they not stick long upon 
the fancy, and leave an unhappy influence upon youth ? 
Do they not tincture the imagination with folly and 
vice very early, and prevent it from all that is good 
and holy ? 

Upon the whole survey of things it is my opinion, 
that for almost all boys who learn this tongue, it would 
be much safer to be taught latin poesy (as soon and 
as far as they can need it) from those excellent trans- 
lations of David's Psalms, which are given us by 
Buchanan in the various measures of Horace ; and the 
lower classes had better read Dr. Johnston's transla- 
tions of these psalms, another elegant writer of the 
Scots nation, instead of Ovid's epistles ; for he has 
turned the same psalms, perhaps with greater elegance, 
into elegiac verse, whereof the learned W. Ben- 
son, Esq. has lately published a noble edition ; and I 
hear that these psalms are honoured with an increasing 
use in the schools of Holland and Scotland. A stanza 
or a couplet of these writers would now and then stick 
upon the minds of youth, and would furnish them in- 
finitely better with pious and moral thoughts, and do 
^ something towards making them good men and 
Christians. 

But lest it should be thought hard to cast Horace 
and Virgil, Ovid and Juvenal, entirely out of the 
schools, I add, if here and there a few l)Tic odes or 
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pieces of satire, or some episodes of heroic verse, with 
here and there an epigram of Martial, all which shall 
be clear and pure fit>m tte stains of vice and impietjr, 
and wtttch may inspire the mind with noble sentiments, 
fire the fancy with bright and warm ideas, or teach 
iessons of morality and prudence, were chosen out of 
those ancient Roman writers for the use of the schools, 
and were collected and printed in one moderate 
volume, or two at the most, it would be abundantly 
sufficient provision out of the Roman poets for the in^ 
struction of boys in all that is necessary in that age 
of life. 

Among the rules laid down by Dr. Watts, for the 
improvement of the mind, by reading and study, the 
following appear particularly useful for young persons. 

Books of importance of any kind, and especially 
complete treaties on any subject, should be first read 
in a general and cursory manner, to learn a little what 
' the treatise promises, and what may be expected fix)m 
the writer's manner and skill. And for this end I 
would advise always that the preface be read, and a 
Purvey taken of tlie table of contents if there be one, 
before the first sur\ey of the book. By this means you 
will not only be better fitted to give the book the first 
reading, but you will be much assisted in your second 
perusal of it, which should be done with greater atten- 
tion and deliberation, and you will learn with more 
ease and readiness what the author pretends to teach. 
In your reading, mark what is new or unknown to you 
before, and review those chapters, pages or para- 
graphs. Unless a reader has an uncommon and most 
retentive memory, I may venture to affirm, that there 
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is scarcely any book or chapter worth reading once, 
that is not worthy of a second perusal. At least take 
a careful review of all the lines and paragraphs which 
you marked, and make a recollection of the sections 
which you thought truly valuable. 

There is another reason also, why I would advise you 
to take a superficial and cursory survey of a book, 
before you sit down to read it, and dwell upon it with 
studious attention ; and that is, there may be several 
difficulties in it, which you cannot easily understand 
and conquer at the first reading, for want of a fuller 
comprehension of the author's whole scheme. And 
therefore in such treatises you should not stay till you 
master every difficulty at the first perusal, for perhaps 
many of these would appear to be solved when you 
have proceeded farther in that book, or would vanish 
of themselves upon a second reading. 

Remember that your business in reading or in con- 
versation, especially on subjects of natural, moral, or 
divine science, is not merely to know the opinion of 
the author or speaker, for this is but the mere know- 
ledge of history, but your chief business is to consider 
whether their opinions are right or no, and to improve 
your own solid knowledge of that subject, by medita- 
tion on the themes of their ^vriting or discourse. Deal 
freely with every author you read, and yield up your 
assent only to evidence and just reasoning on the sub- 
ject. In the compositions of men, remember you are 
a man as well as they ; and it is not their reason but 
your own, that is given to guide you when you arrive 
at years of discretion, of manly age and judgment. 

If a book have no index to it, or good table of con* 

VOL. !!• E ^ 
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tents, it is very useful to make one as you are reading 
it : not with that exactness as to include the sense of 
every page and paragraph, which should be done if 
you designed to print it, but it is sufficient in your 
index to take ndticie only of those parts of a book 
which are new to you, or which you think well 
written, and well worthy of your remembrance or 
review. 

If a book does not appear worthy of a complete 
perusal, if there be a probability that the writer will 
afford but one prize to divers blanks, you may as well 
lay aside that book. Remember life is too short, and 
time is too precious to read every new book quite 
over, in order to find it is not worth reading. 

Do not apply yourself to search out deep, dark, and 
abstruse matters, far above your reach, or spend your 
labour in any peculiar subjects for which you have not 
the advantages of necessary antecedent learning, or 
books^ or observations. Be not too hasty to know 
things above your present powers, nor plunge your in- 
quiries at once into the depths of knowledge, nor be- 
gin to study any science in the middle of it ; this will 
confound rather than enlighten the understanding: 
such practises may happen to discourage a^d jade the 
mind, by an attempt above its powers, it may balk the 
understanding, and create an aversion to future dili- 
gence, and perhaps by despair may forbid the pursuit of 
that subject for ever afterwards. 

Engage not in the intense pursuit of too many 
things at once, especially such as have no relation to 
one another. This will be ready to distract the under- 
standing and hinder it from attaining perfection in any 
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one subject of study. Such a practice gives a slight 
smattering of several sciences, without any solid and 
substantial knowledge of diem, and widiout any real 
and valuable improvement ; and though two or tiiree 
sorts of study may be usefully carried on at once, to 
entertain the mind with variety, that it may not be over- 
tired with one sort of thoughts, yet a multitude of 
subjects will too much distract the attention, and weaken 
the application of the mind to any one of them. 

Where two or three sciences are pursued at the same 
time, if one of them be dry, abstracted, and unpleasant, 
as logic, metaphysics, law, languages, let another be 
more entertaining and agreeable, to secure the mind 
from weariness and aversion to study. 

In the beginning of your application to any new 
subject, be not too uneasy under present difficulties that 
occur, nor too importunate and impatient for answers 
and solutions to any questions that arise. Perhaps a 
little more study, a litde further acquaintance with the 
subject, a little time and experience will solve those 
difficulties, untie the knot, and make your doubts 
vanish. 

Talking over the things which you have read with 
your companions, on the first proper opportunity you 
have for it, is a most useful manner of review or repe- 
tition in order to fix them upon the mind. Teach 
them your younger friends, in order to establish yom* 
own knowledge, while you communicate it to them. 
The animal powers of your tongue and ear, as well as 
your intellectual faculties, will all join t(^ther to help 
the memory. Hermetas studied hard in a remote 
corner of the land and in solitude, yet he became a 
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very learned man. He seldom was so happy ^ to en- 
joy suitable society at home, and therefore he talked 
over to the fields and the woods^ in the evening, what 
he had been reading in the day, and found so consi- 
derable advantage by this practice, that he recom- 
mended it to all his friends, since he could set his pro- 
batum to it for seventeen years. 
^ The best way to leam any science is to begin with 
a regular system, or a short and plain scheme of that 
science well drawn up into a narrow compass, omit- 
ting the deeper and more abstruse parts of it, and that 
also tinder the conduct and instruction of some skilful 
teacher. After you are grown well acquainted with a 
short system or compendium of a science, which is 
"Written in the plainest and most simple, manner, it is 
then proper to read a large regular treatise on that 
subject, if you design a complete knowledge and cul- 
tivation of it : and either while you are reading fliis 
larger system, or after you have done it, then occa- 
sional discourses and essays upon the particular sub- 
jects and parts of that science may be read with the 
greatest profit. — fFatts. 



Fables may instruct men, but we must always speak 
the naked truth to childreij, for if it be covered with 
a veil they will not take the trouble to search for it. 
Children are set to learn La Fontmne's Fables, but 
they cannot understand them. If they did, it would 
be still worse, for the moral is so obscure and so dis- 
proportioned to their age, that it wou^d rather lead 
them to vice than virtue. — Rousseau. 
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I do not wish a young woman to indulge in reciting 
verses in any company, that is not very private and 
chosen indeed, how much soever it is to be desired, 
that she should store her memory with some of the 
most select sentiments and striking descriptions from 
the best writers, both in prose and verse. 

On this last particular I am led to observe, that for 
a disengaged hour, there can be few occupations of 
greater entertainment or utility, than that of imprinting 
on the mind those passages from any good author, 
which happen to please and affect more than ordinary, 
either by repeating them often at the time, till they are 
got by heart, or by writing them down, or sometimes 
by doing both. The advantages of such a practice are 
suflSciently apparent. Would it be one of the least, 
think ye, that the attention of her, who was thus em- 
ployed, would be often turned from viewing and admir- 
ing her person or dress in the mirror, to the contempla- 
tion of truth and virtue, and fixing their fair arid venera- 
ble image in her ^ovl.^—Fordyce. 



You should certsunly be acquainted with the most 
considerable poets, and I would not exclude any of 
name among those whose morality is unexceptionable: 
but of poets, as of all other authors, I wish you to 
read only such as are recommended to you, since there 
are many who debase this divine art by abusing it to 
the purpose of vice and impiety. But before you 
^nter upon poetry, some acquaintance with the heathen 
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in5rdiology is necessary, as to know the names and 
principal offices of the gods and goddesses, with some 
idea of their moral meaning, seems requisite to the un- 
derstanding almost any poetical composition. Boys in 
their school-learning have this kind of knowledge im- 
pressed on their minds by a variety of books ; but 
. women who do not go through the same course of 
instruction, are very apt to forget* what litde they read 
or hear on the subject. I advise you therefore never 
to lose an opportunity of enquiring the meaning of 
any thing you meet with in poetry or painting, allud- 
ing to the history of any of the heathen deities, and of 
obtaining from some friend an explanation of its con- 
nection with true history, or of its allegorical reference 
to morality or physics. 

I would by no means exclude the kind of reading 
which young people are naturally so fond of, though 
I think the greatest care should be taken in the choice 
of those fictitious stories that so enchant the mind, 
most of which tend to inflame the passions of youth, 
whilst the chief purpose of education should be to 
moderate and restrain them. There are, however, works 
of this class, in which excellent morality is joined with 
the most lively pictures of the human mind, and with 
all that can entertain the imagination and interest the 
heart. But young people should never read any thing 
of the sentimental kind, without taking the judgment 
of their best friends in the choice ; for I am persuaded 
that the indiscriminate reading of sufch kind of books, 
corrupts more female hearts than any other cause 
whatsoever. 

In order to retain what is read, young persons should 
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be taught to cast their eyes each day oveir what they 
read the day before, and to look over the c(Jntents of 
every book when they have finished it. — Cbapone. 



The abuse of reading instead of advancing , becomes 

on the contrary, an impediment to the progress of 

knowledge. Let it not be your concern then to read 

mucby but to read m}elL It would, I. think, fecilitate 

very much what I am anxious that you should attend 

to, if upon meeting with any thing extraordinary in 

any man's life, or any new observation recorded in an 

author you read, you were to shut the book and 

imagine yourself in their circumstances or situation, 

and consider the merit or demerit of the action or 

sentiment, comparing it with what you might have 

done or said on the same occasion. Or if, when you 

meet with a general, who though he has an oppor- 

tunity of making a speech to his soldiers, yet opens not 

his mouth, you were to put yourself at the head of 

his army and compose an harangue for him. Or 

again, when you find a senator sitting silent, you should 

make him rise up, and having properly considered the 

matter in debate and the character of him you would 

wish to speak, deliver in his stead an oration adapted 

to the purpose, endeavouring to make the matter and 

words such as he might have been supposed to use. 

These and other incidents of the like kind often occur 

in the speech-making, but admirable historians of anti- 

quit)\ Numerous are the advantages to be derived 

from such a practice. Among others it would tend 

to make you observe the peculiar and hidden exceU« 
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lencies of the authors you peruse, it would exercise 
your faculties in applying properly your own senti- 
ments and your pen in imitating their language, and 
thus by inuring you to th^nk after their manner and by 
polishing your style » it would teach you in time to 
catch something of their spirit and elegance, and make 
their several beauties as it were your own. 

It has been said that since the birth of the arts and 
sciences, reading was never so much in fashion as in 
the present age ; and that men, generally speaking, 
were never so ignorant and superficial. However 
dogmatical this assertion may be, it is nevertheless too 
true, that there ai-e many who read with no other view 
than to talk and shine in company. This being the 
summit of their ambition, they suppose that the« re- 
membrimce of some particular facts, some fine sen- 
tences, or humorous anecdotes, will make up for • 
every other deficiency. 

I forget whether it was among La Bruyere^s Apoph- 
tbegms I saw it observed, ** that very few know how to 
pass their leisure hours." Now to avoid passing such 
intervals in illiberal pursuits, or those which are alto- 
gether frivolous, one should always have some fixed 
employment of them. Perhaps they cannot for the 
most part be more pleasantly or more wisely employed 
than in reading the best English poets, especially Mil- 
ton and Shakespeare, in perusing well-written tours 
and voyages, or periodical papers, or some candid and 
sensible biographer. The history of England and 
other compositions of the sort, which to read them 
properly require much time and care,' had better be 
deferred till you have finished a regular course of study 
in ancient literature. — Letters on Education. 
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We now read Telemachus in the morning and La 
Fontaine's fables in the afternoon. Adelaide, trans- 
ported, thanks me at every page for having refused 
her these admirable works while she was too young 
to know their value, and cannot conceive what folly 
can make people allow their children to read them. 
If I were not very careful, her fondness for reading 
would make her neglect her other avocations. 

Mad. de Genlis. 



When young people be^n to read poetry, they 
should be taught to confine their attention for a con-, 
siderable time to the great poets, as many a fine 
genius is lowered and spoiled, by attending to the litde 
trifling compositions, which are to be found in abun- 
dance in many of our modem miscellanies. 

The mediocres poetry or the poet-tasters, must by 
no means be read while the judgment is immature. 
The young mind is prone to imitate bad models in 
literature, as well as in life. The fairest forms of 
things must be presented to the eye of imitative 
genius, and a veil drawn over deformity*. 

Let every art be applied to induce boys to devote 
some of their vacant hours to private reading. If they 
have natural abilities, and their private reading is well 

* When first young people begin to read poetry, may it not be 
useful for them sometimes to turn it into prose, as this exercise 
will show whether they really understood what they read, or were 
only amused with tlie harmony of the lines? To exercise their 
invehtion, they, may afterwards agsun turn it into verse.— ^rfiVor. 
VOL. II. F f 
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chosen, they will, after due preparation, derive more 
benefit fifom it than from any fornial instruction. 

One caution is highly necessary on this subject. 
Novels must be prohibited. I have known boys of 
parts stopped at once in their career of improvement 
in classical knowletfge by reading novels* They must 
not be riead till a firm foundation is laid for solid im- 
provetnent. True history will afford little entertain- 
ment to those boys who can procure fiction. Exclude 
'fiction, and thiey will be delighted with true history. 

Knox. 

Sentimental tales, affecting drjamas, and passionate 
poetry, form a premature species of sensibility on a 
scale above that of humali life; or they introduce in 
the mind diseased debility similar to those disorders 
in the body which are denominated nervous, and which 
no skill can remove. By inducing premature sensibi- 
lity we exhaust the heartis of children b^ore they 
should know they have any. 

The prevailing method of obliging children by 
punishments and rewards to apjjy certain portions of 
time to books they do not understand, is attended wJth 
injuries to their understandings and dispositions, which 
can never be reftiedied. The fruitless efforts of the 
mind in infancy to understand the subtilties of gram- 
mar, the ambiguities of poetry, and the mysteries of 
metaphysics and religion, are generally succeeded by 
an indolent acquiescence fatal to all great and manly 
exertions. Hence the prevalence of specious igno- 
rance and servile credulity in the general class of 
literati, and hence the mere habit of reading ( without 
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any specific object) as pernicious as any in society: it 
mispends time, health, sensibility, memory, and it 
stifles aH the noble faculties of the mind. 

Though we possessed the Encyclopaedia* and made 
great use of it, it may be proper to observe, that we 
never read one article unless we wanted information in 
the accomplishment of some purpose, or the conjstruc- 
ticm of some machine. The impressions of our studies 
were therefore indelible, and no assiduity or pains were 
wantmg in fully comprehending our instruction. To 
excite and satisfy the curiosity of young people in the 
pursuit of science, I would recommend the Encyclo- 
paedia and the transactions of the several philosophical 
societies of Europe ; and where the expense of these 
publications is an obstacle, families who cannot afford 
them should associate with others of similar views; 
This species of association would have numerous ad- 
vantages. That torpor which is apt to prevail \a the 
regular arrangements of ^ family would be prevented, 
children would have opportunities of mingli^ with 
children, and their tutors would improve or benefit 
each other. A common library and apparatus might 
be procured at a moderate expense, and many of the 
advantages of private and public education united. 

fFilUams. 

Love-tales are ^Jways improper for the ears of 
youth, whose mind should be ever open to the soft 

* Where an Encyclopadia is designed for the use of young peo- 
ple, would it not be better for the articles sttrgeryy anatomy^ mid- 
mrifery^ physic^ &c. to be bound up in a separate volume, with the 
plates belonging to them, as they are many of them unfit for the 
inspection of youth?— -ficbVor. 
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feelings of benevolence,^ but be kept as long^ as- possi- 
ble in ignorance of die meking: sensations' of what is- 
called in pre-eminence " the^ tender passidn.'^ A 
young reader soon finds out by the t<5nor of liovel his- 
tory, that love is' an uncbnquei^ble passion, that every 
fine mind is subject to its infection, and that indivi- 
duals are paired by some power of sympathy to which 
they -are so absolutely subjected^ that the most obdu- 
rate heart must yield when thedestined object comes 
in view* — Macauiay.- 



The best method I believe that Can be adopted to 
correct a fondness for novels is to ridicule them, not 
indiscriminately, for then it would have little effect; 
but if a judicious person, with some turn for humour, 
would read several to a yoting girlj and point out, 
both by tones and apt comparisons^ with pathetic in- 
cidents and heroic characters in history, how foolishly 
and ridiculously they caricatured human nature, just 
opihibn's might be substituted instead of romantic sen- 
timents. — fFollstonecraft. 



If the objectionable passages from which few books 
of imagination are totally exempt, were expunged, it 
might raise curiosity and induce young people to exa- 
mine different copies of the same work, and tO' seek 
for other improper books themselves. It is therefore 
perhaps better when these books are read to a gover- 
ness, that she should in a plain quiet way express dis- 
approbation of such passages, rather than to expunge 
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diem. This would give a feeling of dislike to the 
pupil, and confirm her delicacy rather than give im- 
purity to her ideas. 

As long as young ladies read under the eye- of a 
judicious monitor, no real harm could probably ^isc 
from their seeing human nature in all the classes of life, 
not only as it should be, or as it may be imagined to 
be, but as it really exists, since, without comparison, 
there can be no judgment, and consequently tio real 
knowledge ; and if young ladies do not mix much 
with men, how can they form any judgment of them, 
if they are not assisted by such books as delineate 
characters? — Danvin. 



All parents who are anxious for the happiness of 
their family, or desirous to improve the art of educa- 
tion, will feel it to be their duty to look over every 
page of a book, before it is trusted to their children; 
as few books can safely be given them without the 
previous use of the pen, the pencil, and the scissars. 
And here one general caution may be necessary. It 
is hazarding too much to make children promise not 
to read parts of any book which is put into their 
hands; when the book is too valuable, in a parent's 
estimation, to be cut or blotted, let it not be given to 
children when they are alone : in a parent's presence 
there is no danger, and the children will acquire the 
habit of reading the passages that are selected with- 
out feeling curiosity about the rest. 

When young people have established their character 
for truth and exact integrity, they should be entirely 
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^sted with books as with every thing else. A slight 
pencil line at the side of every page will then be all 
that is necessary to guide them to the best parts of any 
book. Suspicion would be as injurious, as too easy 
a faith is imprudent : confidence confirm^ integrity, 
but the habits of truth must be formed before danger- 
ous temptations are presented. ' 

With respect to sentimental stories and books of 
mere entertauunent, they should be sparingly used, 
especially in the education of girls. Stories are the 
novels of childhood, and they lower the tone of the 
mind, and unfit it for mwe instructive reading. 
Besides this species of reading diminishes instead c^ 
increasing the sensibility of the heart. Those who are 
accustomed to read of scenes of elegant distress, will 
fly from distress when surroiwded by dirt and rags. - 
Parents would do well to select papers or passages out 
of our best English authors, which may exactly suit 
the taste, Age, or temper of the child they permit to 
read it, and by thus seizing the happy moment for in- 
.struction, children will improve more than by running 
regularly through a great number of volumes. The 
custom of reading aloud for a great while together, is 
extremely fatiguing to children, and hurtful to their 
understaudings; they learn to read on without the 
slightest attention or thought. Children should never 
be permitted to read out what they do not understand, 
and tutors may find out by their manner of reading 
whether a sentence is intelligible to them or not. Chil- 
dren should also be permitted to put down the book 
as iKKMi as they are tired; but an attentive tutor will 
perceive when they ought to*be stopped, before the \ 
utmost point of fatigue. 
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Though a book may not interest a child at ofie 
time, it may at another; the child is always the best 
judge of what is suited to his present capacity. /If be 
says, " Such a book tires me, I do not understand it^** 
the answes should be, ^^ You are very right not to 
read what tires you, my dear, and I am glad you have 
sense enough to tell me this book does not entertaia 
you, though it is written by one of the best authors in 
the English language. I do not think at all the worse 
of your taste and understanding;' probably the day 
may come when it will entertain you ; put it by till 
then I advise you.'' 

Children should also be permitted to give their own 
opinions on the books they read, instead of being first 
tcHA which are beauties and which are faults, which 
passage they should admire and which they should 
dislike; as it takes off from the pleasure of reading 
and attending to their own sensations. 

With a little care, preceptors may manage so as to 
teach mythology without the least injuringtheir pupils. 
They may be familiarized to the strange manners and 
strange personages of ancient fable, aind may consider 
them, as a set of beings who are not to be judged by- 
any rules of morality, and who have notlui^ in conu 
mon with ourselves. — Edgewortb. 



The swarms of abridgments, beauties, and compen* 
diums, which form too considerable a part of young 
ladies' libraries, may be considered in many instances 
as an infallible receipt for making a superficial mind. 
There ^eems, if I may make the remark^ to be a 
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mistake in the use of abridgments. They are* put 
systematically into the hands of youth, who have or 
ought to have leisure for the works at large, while 
abridgments seem more immediately calculated for 
persons in more advanced life, who wislv to recall 
something they had forgotten ; who want to restore 
old ideas rather than acquire new ones; or they are 
useful to persons immersed in the business of the 
world, who have little leisure for voluminous reading. 
They are excellent to refresh the nund, but not com* 
petent to form it. — More. 



Extract from Miss Hamilton's Letters on Education. 

It has been lamented by some sensible writers on 
education, that* of the number of books professedly 
written for children, there should be so few that can 
be safely recommended to their perusal. The fear 
of pfcrverting the judgment at that early period, 
by erroneous or incomprehensible statements of facts 
or circumstances, has, in my opinion, been some, 
what, over-rated; but the danger of inflaming the 
imagination, and kindling the passions by a detail of 
fictitious wonders or false and strained representa- 
tions of supposed events, is deserving of our serious 
attention. It is not the moral of the tale alone to 
which a discriminating mother will attend : she will 
carefully observe its tendency, well knowing that the 
tendency may be pernicious, even where the moral 
is unexceptionable. On the mhids of children^ the 
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moral makes but a slight impression; but by the 
passions which it excites, by the train of ideas it 
cissociates, may the tendency of every book be deter- 
mined. 

The agency of supernatural beings, such as fairies 
and genii, is not seriously believed in by the child 
who takes most delight in perusing the extravagant 
compositions in which these fanciful agents are intro- 
duced, but the impression left upon the mind may 
nevertheless be sufficiently powerful to expose it to 
the influence of superstitions in after-life. An early 
taste for the wonderful naturally disposes the mind 
to credulity, and by credulity the taste for the 
wonderful is gratified at so cheap a rate, that the 
person who has cherished it, turns with disgust from 
the sound reasoning that would enforce conviction. 
How many of the epidemic follies, which have at 
diiSerent periods appeared to infect the human race, 
might a philosophic observer trace to this prolific 
source. 

If the stories of giants and enchanters, of fairies 
and genii, produce a tendency to superstition by the 
powerful impression they leave upon the fancy, we 
ought to rejoice in their expulsion from the juvenile 
library; but let us examine what has there supplied 
. their place. A swarm of Lilliputian novels, pretty 
-stories of pretty masters and misses, who ride in 
pretty coaches and are rewarded by fine clothes and 
charming sweetmeats for their good behaviour; and 
what impression do we suppose these circumstances 
are calculated to make upon the infant mind ? A 
vague idea of happiness attendant upon riches and 

VOL. II. G g 
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honours^ a desire of distinction engendered by falaci 
notions of glory, and false expectations concerning 
the rewards of vice and virtue. Should the impres- 
sion be too faint to give strength and permanence to 
the pernicious associations thus produced, there is 
still another bad consequence attendant upon these 
pretty fictions that ii? worthy our consideration. In 
proportion as they give an unnecessary stimulus to 
imagination, they retard the progress of the other 
faculties of the mind ; and while they create an insa- 
tiable thirst after novelty, they produce a habit of 
indolent reverie, which destroys the active powers by 
preventing their exertion. I have known children 
of uncommonly dull capacities, and who seemed very 
deficient in imagination, who yet took great delight 
in these fictions, especially where the events were 
new and marvellous; but I never could observe that 
any of the faculties were in the least degree im- 
proved by their perusal; so far the reverse, that I 
have generally found the dislike to application in- 
creased, and the capability of attention destroyed after 
a free indulgence in these visionary tales. 

Where the passions of wonder, terror, and sur- 
prise are jfrequently excited by descriptions of the 
marvellous, such a tendency to these passions may 
be generated, as shall render the mind prone to su- 
perstition and credulity; and though the impression 
made by fictions less improbable and absurd, may 
be more slight and transient, they may nevertheless, 
by means of false associations, sow the seeds of pride, 
ambition, and vain-glory in the infant heart. Rather, 
however, would I permit a child to peruse the most 
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foolish story-book that ever the wildest fancy formed, 
and trust to my own endeavours for counteracting its 
tendency either by reason or ridicule, than hazard 
the consequences of betraying my anxiety in such a 
manner as must inevitably excite curiosity and sus-. 
picion. I honour the principle from which this ten- 
der solicitude to guard every avenue to error certainly 
springs, but at the same time must freely confess my 
apprehension, that the evil consequences whicl\ may 
arise from leading a child to consider itself in the 
light of an extraordinary being, for whom the best 
books that ever were written for children are not suf- 
ficiently wise and good, may be of a more serious 
nature than any of those against which they so sedu- 
lously guard, 

** The moon shines at night when the sun is gone 
to bed,*' is an expression in one of Mrs. Barbauld's 
excellent little books for children, and objected to 
by Miss Edgeworth, on account of the erroneous 
opinion it conveys. With all due deference to an 
authority so respectable, I much question whether 
the idea excited by the expression above quoted can 
make more than a momentary impression on the 
most juvenile pupil; while the false opinions that 
may be formed of the tutor's motive for obliterat- 
ing the reprobated line, will probably give birth to 
pride and suspicion, passions that are neither transient 
nor innoxious. To preserve the tender mind from 
false and erroneous notions upon every subject, ap- 
pears at first sight to be very desirable ; but to do so 
effectually, we must shut up the organs of sense; for 
by the impressions made upon these thousands of 
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erroneous notions are every day received at a period 
when the judgment is immatured by experience, and 
the mind incapable of reflection. But, as these im- 
pressions are slight, the associations formed by their 
means are transient, and may therefore be easily 
changed. 

We may obliterate lines and cut out whole pages 
of the books we put into our children's hands, in the 
manner recommended by Miss Edgeworth, and yet 
find it impossible to prevent the misconceptions of 
infant inexperience ; for these will often attach false 
ideas to a word or a sentence which appears to us 
clear and intelligible. Our pains in this respect may 
be therefore thrown away, while the bad consequences^ 
may operate upon the mind for ever. 

Where whole pages of a book are improper for a 
child's perusal, the book ought to be entirely with- 
held ; and where we observe words or sentences liabl^ 
to misconstruction in a book we think otherwise un- 
exceptionable, would it not be better to mark them 
with a pencil, so as afterwards to examine the child 
upon them, in order to correct any erroneous opinion 
they may have conveyed, than to leave him to fill the 
chasm by conjecture ? By thus pointing out the errors 
into which his unassisted judgment is liable to fall, wc 
shall promote that teachableness of disposition, so es- 
sential to the success of the tutor, and repel that early 
vanity, which however powerful a weapon it may be 
found in the hands of the teacher, we camiot but con- 
sider as injurious to the pupil's mind* 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

History y Cbropology^ Law^ and Commir^en 

THE next remove in the education of youths must 
be to the study of politics; to know the beginnings 
end, and reasons of political societies, that they may 
not, in a dangerous fit of the commonwealth, be such 
poor, shaken, uncertain reeds, of such tottering con- 
science as many of our great counsellors have lately 
shown themselves, but stedfast pillars of the state. 
After this they are to dive into the grounds of law 
and legal justice, delivered first and with best warrant 
by Moses; and, as far as human prudence can be 
trusted, in those extolled remains of Grecian law- 
givers, Lycurgus, Solon, Zaleuchus, Charondas; and 
thence to all the Roman edicts and tables with their 
Justinian; and so down to the Saxon and common 
laws of England, and the statutes. — MiltoH. 



It would be strange to suppose an English gentle- 
man should be ignorant of the laws of his country^ 
This, whatever situation he is in, is so requisite, that 
from a justice of the peace to a minister of state, I 
know no place he can well fill without it. And, to 
that purpose, I think the right way for a gentleman to 
study our law, which he does not design for his call- 
ing, is to take a view of our English constitution and 
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government in the ancient books of the common law, 
and some more modem writers, who out of them 
have given an account of this government; and hav- 
ing got a true idea of that, then to read our history, 
and with it join in every king's reign the laws then 
made. This will give an insight into the reason of our 
statutes, and shew the true ground on which they 
came to be made, and what weight they ought to have. 

Locke. 



To all the deluding enchantments of the world wc 
should oppose a voice that shall make itself heard amid 
the confusion of dangerous opinions, and disperse all 
these erroneous prejudices. Youth require a faithful 
and constant monitor or advocate, if I may use the ex- 
pression, to plead the cause of truth, honesty, and rea- 
son, to point out the mistakes that prevail in the 
common language of the world, and to lay before 
them certain rules whereby they may discern them. 
But who shall this monitor be ? The master who has 
the care of their education ? And shall he make set 
lessons on purpose to instruct them on this head ? At 
the very name of lessons they take the alarm, keep 
themselves upon their guard, and shut their ears to 
all he can say. To avoid this we should ^ve them 
masters who are liable to no suspicion or distrust, we 
must carry them back into other countries and times, 
and oppose the opinions and examples of the great men 
of antiquity, to the false principles and bad examples 
which mislead the majority of mankind. How dif- 
fcrent'from the taste of the present day are the instances 
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we meet with in ancient history, where we see dicta- 
tors and consuls taken from the plough! How low in 
appearance ! Yet those hands, grown hard by labour- 
ing in the field, supported the tottering state, and saved 
the commonwealth. Far from solicitously endeavour- 
ing to grow rich, they refused the gold that was oflFered 
them, and found it more gratifying to command those 
who were rich, than to possess riches themselves. 

History, when properly taught, becomes a school 
of morality to all mankind. It condemns vice, tears oflF 
the mask from pretended virtues, exposes popular 
errors and prejudices, dispels the delusive charms of 
riches and vain pomp, which dazzle the imagination, 
and shows by a thousand examples more effectual than 
any reasoning, that nothing is great or commendable 
but honour and probity. The esteem and admi- 
ration, which the most corrupt cannot refuse to the 
great and good actions recorded in history, con- 
firms the important truth, that, virtue is man's real 
good, and alone renders him truly great and valuable. 
The majority of the most famous conquerors they will 
find considered as public calamities, as the enemies of 
mankind, and^the plunderers of nations, who, hurried 
on by a blind and restless ambition, spread desolation 
from country to country, and, like an inundation or a 
fire, ravage all before them. 

The principal advantage of history is to preserve 
and invigorate those sentiments of probity and inte- 
grity which we bring into the world, and if we have 
deviated from them, to draw us back by degrees, and 
rekindle in us those precious sparks by frequent ex- 
amples of virtue. A master well skilled in directing^ 
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tfaie genius^ which is his chief duty, will omit no op- 
portunity of instilling into his scholars the principles 
of hcmour and equity, and of exciting in them an ar- 
dent love of virtue and abhorrence of vice. Being as 
yet tender and tractable, and corruption not having 
taken deep root in their minds, truth more e?isily finds 
admittance and fixes its abode there, if at all assisted 
by the wise reflections and reasonable counsels of 
the tutor. 

When on every point of history read to children, 
or at least on the brightest and most important, they 
aure asked tlieir opinion, and desired to point out what- 
icver is beautiful, great, and commendable, or the con- 
trary, they will seldom fail to answer justly and ration- 
ally, or to pass a sound and equitable judgment on 
whatever is proposed to them. This answer, this 
judgment, as I have already said, are in them the voice 
•of nature and of reason, and cannot be suspected, be- 
cause not suggested. This too becomes in them a 
rule of good taste with respect to solid glory and true 
greatness. When they read of a Regulus exposing 
himself to the most cruel torments rather than break 
his word, a Cyrus and a Scipio giving public exam- 
ples of continence and wisdom, all the ancient Ro- 
mans, so illustrious and so generally esteemed, lead- 
ing a frugal and sober life, and on the other hand 
meet with actions of treachery, debauchery, dissolute- 
ness, or avarice in great and considerable persons, they 
hesitate not a moment to pronounce in favour of 
virtue. 

The first care in the study of history should be to 
dirow it into such order and method as to be able 



deftFly to distinguish fects, persons, times, and places. 
To this end chroiiolpgy and geography may contri* 
bute ; they have been deservedly palled the two eyes 
of history, as they give it great additipnal light and r^ 
move from it all confusion. 

When I recommend the study of chronology, I am 
far from wishing to engage youth in the ejjiajnination 
-of those difficult and knotty questions of which it is 
very susceptible, and the discussioji of which properly 
belongs only to the learned. It is suffieient if they have 
a <^eaf and distinct idea, not of the precipe year of 
every particular fact, for that would be endless and 
extremely irksome, but of the period when the mo^t 
considerable events happened. 

One thing which may very much contribute to 
bringing the study of history into order or method, is 
to divide the whole into certain j^arts and aeras, which 
at once present to the mind a kind of general plan of 
history, point out the principal events, and show their 
series and duration. These divisions rnust not be too 
numerous, lest they occasion confusion and obscurity, 
and any fractions or small numbiers should if possible 
be avoided, reducing them rather to round sums. At 
first the great outlines are sufficient. 

In studying sacred history we must not neglect the 
usages and customs peculiar to the Jews, their laws, 
government, and mode of life. The excellent book 
of M. I'Abb^ Fleurey, entitled " Manners of^ the Is- 
raelites^'^^ contains all that can be desired on that 
subject. 

I am aware, boys cannot pursue a course of history 

by reading only with their masters during school hours, 
VOL. II. • H h 
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but I would have a certain task given them to read hf 
themselves in private every day, of which they should 
be obliged to give an account from time to time in 
their classes. — Rollin. 



Next after such a knowledge of languages, num- 
bers, geometry, geography, chronology, and logic, 
which may be called instrumental studies : after such a 
moderate acquaintance with these as may be acquired 
before eighteen or twenty, youth may proceed to the 
more manly studies of history, biography, the theory 
of government, law, commerce, (Economics, and 
ethics. — -Burgh. 



That my pupil may be acquainted with the human 
heart without the risk of spoiling his own, I would 
show him man at a distance; I would despribe to him 
men of other times and other places, that he may be 
a spectator of their follies, without being corrupted 
by their example. This is the time for beginning 
the study of history, which will teach him to read the 
humanheart better than any lessons of philosophy what- 
ever, and being only a simple spectator, he may view 
mankind without interest or prejudice, not as an ac- 
complice or as an accuser, but as their judge. The 
worst histOTies for a young man are those which are 
full of moral reflection. Let him read the facts and 
judge for himself ;^ this is the way for him to know 
men. If he be constantly guided by the opinion of 
the author, he will only see with the eyes of another. 
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and;when he is deprived of these he will no longer 
see at all. — Kruger. 



The principal study I would recommend is history; 
I know of nothing equally proper to entertain and 
improve at the same time, or that is so likely to form 
and strengthen the judgment, and, by giving a liberal 
and comprehensive view of human nature, in some 
measure to supply the defect of that experience, which 
is usually attained too late to be of much service to 
us: let me add, that more materials for conversation 
are supplied by this kind of knowledge than by almost 
any other. 

Though chronology must be well learned, to be 
perfect in history, yet I must remark that no one can 
make any use of the different epochas in chronology, 
or even hope to retain them, till they have read history. 
When they have gone through Rollin'^s Hist aire An- 
cienne once, then will be the time to fix the ancient 
chronology deep in the mind, which will very much 
enhance the pleasiu^ and use of reading it a second 
time; for nobody reads a history to much purpose, 
who does not go over it more than once. 

Some regular plan should be observed in historical 
studies, which can never be pursued with advantage 
otherwise than in a continued series. I do not mean 
that young persons should be confined solely to that 
kind of reading; on the contrary, I wish them fre- 
quently to relax with poetry or some other amusement 
whilst they are pursuing a course of history : I only 
mean that they should not mix ancient history with 



itaiod^rh, of gtntfal histories df one place with jiartlcu- 
lar reigns in another. — Chapone. 

While you are in France, I could wish that the 
hours you allot for historical atnusfement should be en- 
tirely devoted to the history of France. One always 
teads hist€>ty to most advantage in thiit country to 
which it is felatiVe^ not only books but pef sons being 
ever at hand to s<Avt doubts ahd clear up difficulties. 

I by no liiearis advise ycm to throw away youf time 

r 

in ransacking, like a dull antiquarian, the minute tod 
unimportant parts of remote and fabulous times. Ldt 
blockheads fead what blockheads wrote. A geftertd 
notion of the history of France, to the feig;n of 
Louis XI. is sufficient for use, consequently sufficient 
for you. 

^* A judicious feader of history Will save himself a 
great deal of titfte aiid trouble by attending with cart 
ronly to those interesting events and marked seras, 
going slightly over the common ruh of events. Somft 
people read history as others read the Pilgrim's Fro- 
gress, giving equal attention to, and indiscriminately 
loading their mettiories with every part alike. But I 
would have you read it in a different manner; take 
the shortest geAefal histdty you can find of every 
country, and ihatk down in that history the most im- 
portant periods, such as cont^uests, changes of kings, 
and alterations of the forhi of government; aiftd tlteh 
have recourse to more extensive histories, or particu- 
lar treatises relative to these great points. CcjttsidW 
them well, tfdce up their causes, and follow their 
ttMisequehees-. 
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As you have not much time to read, you should 
employ it in reading what is the most necessary, and 
that is indisputably modern, historical, geographical, 
chronological, and political knowledge; the present 
constitution, maxims, force, riches, trade, commerce, 
characters, parties, and cabals of the several courts of 
Europe. Many who are reckoned good scholars, 
though they know pretty accurately the governments 
of Athens and Rome, are totally ignorant of the con- 
stitution of any one country now in Europe, even of 
their own. Read just enough Latin and Greek to 
keep up your classical learning, which will be an oma- 
ment to you while young, and a comfort to you when 
old, but the true useful knowledge, and especially to 
you, is the modem knowledge above-mentioned. 

Chesterfield. 

One of our saloons contains on one side medallions 
of the seven kings of Rome, followed by those great 
men who rendered the republic so illustrious, and 
every emperor down to Constantine. On the opposite 
side are pictures of the most celebrated Roman ladies, 
tod of the empresses down to the same period. The 
other two sides represent select passages of Roman 
history, with an explanation and date under each. We 
then enter a long gallery, which is painted in a similar 
mantier with the Grecian historj% and at the end of 
this gallery is my bed-chamber, where I have hung 
^ome scripture pieces. My daughter's chamber joins 
mine; it is hung with English blue paper, and omai 
mented with little coloured prints, representing incii 
4ents taken from the history of France. These prifiti 
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may be removed at pleasure, and I have written an 
explanation of them on the back of each. Our par- 
lour is ornamented with mythological pictures, which 
are often the subject of our conversation during 
dinner. Besides this we have six large screens with 
the chronologies of England, Spain, Portugal, Ger* 
niany, Malta, and Turkey. — Mad. de Genlis. 



Reason and experience tell us, that to go through a 
regular course of ancient history, during our younger 
years, is by far the best and perhaps indeed the only 
sure way of laying a good foundation for a store of 
practical and useful knowledge. There can be nothing 
more plain than that the mind, when streygthened and 
expanded by having been used to contemplate the civil 
constitutions and popular business of Greece and 
Rome> comes with singular advantage to the study of 
those of our own country and of other modern nations. 
And as it is of greater consequence to remember what- 
ever relates to these last, and to form a right judgment 
of them, we shall now be more capable of doing so: at 
the same time we shall imbibe something of the spirit 
of the resolute, though often irregular and mistaken 
virtue of that brave people, who would rather have ex- 
changed life for what they in a great measure thought 
utter annihilation, than their own laws for those of the 
Persian or Carthaginian invaders. The reading of 
them makes one's blood glow within one. Would to 
God it would ever tend to inspire us all with a true 
love of our country, and a veneration for our well- 
founded constitution ! that it would make us quit the 
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paths oi luxury and licentiousness^ and stand unmoved 
in the cause of liberty ! Fair Liberty! what glorious 
deeds have been performed by thy real votaries ! 

Letters on Education* 

Nothing is so wretched a waste of time as the stu^ 
of abridgments. If you wish to be acquainted with 
the Grecian and Roman histories, read their own 
writers. No persons seem to have been more utter 
strangers to that republican spirit which is the source 
of our virtues, than those authors who have assumed 
to be the historiographers of the ancient republics. 

Godwin. 

The knowledge of history is thought a necessary 
accomplishment in one sex, and an essential part of 
education in the other. We ought, however, to dis- 
tinguish between that knowledge of history and chro- 
nology which is really useful, and that which is ac- 
quired merely for parade. We must call that useful 

' knowledge, which enlarges the view of human life and . 
of human nature ; which teaches by the experience of 
the past, what we may expect in future. To study his- 
tory as it relates to these objects, the pupil must have 
acquired much previous knowledge, the habit of 
reasoning, and the power of combining distant analo- 
gies. The works of Hume, of Robertson, Gibbon,, 
and Voltaire, can be properly understood only by well- 
informed and highly cultivated understandings. En- 
larged views of policy, some knowledge of the interests 
of commerce, of the progress and state of civilization 

I iqid literature in different countries, are necessary to 
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Wlbpever studies these authors with real advantage*. 
Without these the finest sense and tjie finest writing 
must be utterly thrown away upon the reader. 

Children coi^equently under the name of fashion- 
able histories often read what to them is absolute non- 
sense : they have very little motive for the study of 
liistory, and all that we can say to keep alive their 
interest, amounts to the common argument, ^^ that 
^* such information will be useful to them hereafter, 
*•' when they hear history mentioned in conversation/' 

When our pupils grow up, at whatever age thejr 
m^y be capable of understanding history, the best 
authors who have written on each side of the question, 
the best works, without any party considerations, 
should be put into their hands; and let them form 
their own opinions from facts and arguments, unin. 
iiuenced by passion, and uncontrouled by authority. 

Gray's Memoria Technica is a useful book to help 
the memory. For children, the little ballad of the 
chapter of kings will not be found beneath the notice 
of mothers who attend to education. If the technical 
terminations of Gray are inserted, they will never be 
forgotten. 

Small charts upon the plan of Priestley's might be 
provided for young people to fill up themselves with 
any names that may occur in history. They may be 
bound in octavo like maps by the middle so as to 
unfold both ways : thirty nine inches by nine will be 
a convenient size. 

• In order to read the history of England with adyaBtag^« 
young people should perhaps be previously acquainted yn^ Black' 
Mtone*9 Commentaries and Smith's Wealth qf A/ationtf or MQmt oUmt 
works of a similar nature.-— ^(i»Vor. 
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Prints, maps, and medals, which 'are a part of the 
constant furniture of a room, are seldom attended to 
by young people; but when circumstances excite an 
interest upon a particular subject, that is the moment 
to produce the symbols which record and communi- 
cate knowledge. 

We wish that a writer equal to such a task would 
write trials for children, as exercises for their judg- 
ment, beginning with the simplest, and proceeding 
gradually to the more complicated cases in which 
moral reasoning can be used. We do not mean that 
it would be adviseable to initiate young readers in the 
technical forms of law; but the general principles, of 
justice, upon which all law is founded, might, we think, 
be advantageously exemplified. There is a slight at- 
tempt at this kind of composition in " Evenings at 
Home." We should prefer t ruth te-iiction; any trials 
si^ited to the capacity of young people, selected from 
the occufreQces of real life, would be preferable to any 
that could be invented by the most skilful writer. 

Edgev)orthf 

The superficial question-and-answer way, in which 
young women often learn history, fumisbe$i the mind 
with little to lean on : the events being AeX^^'^ an^ 
separated, the actions having no links to unite them 
with each other, the chronology being reduced to dis- 
connected dates, they cannot fasten themselves on the 
understanding, but rather float on the memcwy, than 
contribute to form the mind of the reader, or eiiEich 
his judgment in the important science of men and 
inimners. — Morels Strictures. 

TOL. II. I i 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Geography and Astronomy. 

GEOGRAPHY I think should be begun early, for 
the learning of the figure of the globe, the situation 
and boundaries of the four parts of the world, and that 
of particular kingdoms and countries, being only an 
exercise of the eyes and memory, a child with plea- 
sure will learn and retain them. These things, that he 
will thus learn by sight, and have by rote in his me- 
mory, is not at all, I confess, that which he is to learn 
on the globes; but yet it is a good step and prepa- 
ration to it, and will make the remainder much easier 
when his judgment is grown ripe enough for it, besides 
which it is a great saving of time. When he under- 
stands a little of arithmetic, he may then advance far- 
ther in geography, and be taught longitude and latitude^ 
and by them be made to understand the use of maps, 
and by the numbers placed on their sides to know the 
respective situation of countries, and how to find them 
out on the terrestrial globe. — Locke. 



Geography is an absolutely necessary part of educa- 
tion. Through not learning it when young, tnany 
persons continue ignorant of it through life, and ex- 
pose themselves by mistakes that render them very 
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ridiculous. A quarter of an hour daily and regularly 
bestowed on this study will suffice to perfect them in 
it. After the general principles have been explained, 
the pupils should never be suffered to pass by the name 
of any considerable town or river mentioned by any 
author, without showing their places on the map. They 
should also learn to point out the situation of every 
city, with reference to the other places spoken of. 
They should trace the rivers from their sources to the 
place where they discharge themselves into the sea or 
some great river, and point out the considerable towns 
by which they pass. When they are tolerably well in^ 
structed, they may be set to travel over a map, or be 
taught by word of mouth, asking them, for instance, 
what route they would pursue from Paris to Constan- 
tinople, and so of other places. To render this study 
less dry and irksome, it would be well to add certain 
short stories, which might fix the towns in their 
minds, and teach them many curious facts. They 
should also follow some great general through all his 
expeditions, as a Hannibal or a Scipio, which will lead 
them over all the memorable places of the world, and 
thus indelibly imprint in their minds various series of 
fects and the situations . of towns. To teach them 
modem geography, it may be well sometimes to let 
them read at home certain pages of the gazette, and 
set them to trace out upon the map the various places 
mentioned. All this is little more than amusement, 
yet will teach them geography more permanently than 
all the regular lessons they could learn. 

What I have said supposes the children to have 
Hiaps in their apartments; nor indeed should they ever 
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be without them. I question whether it would not 
also be useful to have them in the classes : perhaps two 
tables of chronology might be added, one down to 
the birth of Christ, and the other to our own times. 

Fontenoy. 

You wish to teach your pupil geography and astro- 
nomy, and send for globes, spheres, and maps; what 
an useless apparatus ! Why not begin by show- 
ing him the objects themselves, that he may at least 
know of what you are talking. On a fine summer 
evening take a walk to some favourable spot, where 
he may have a full view of the setting sun, and re- 
mark any object by which you may remember the 
exact point where he sets. The next morning return 
to the same place to enjoy the fresh air before sun- 
rise. Observe his approach by the rays of light which 
will gild the whole horizon, till at length the sun ap- 
pears and decks the face of nature in smiles. Having 
contemplated this beautiful sight, and suffered your 
pupil to express his admiration, remain silent as if 
thinking deeply , and then say, " I am considering that 
last night the sun set at such a spot, and he has risen 
nearly opposite this morning. How can this be?*' Do 
not add any thing more ; and if he asks you any ques- 
tions, do not .answer him but turn the conversaticMi. 
Leave him to himself, and you may be sure he will re- 
flect on it; for if you wish to direct a child's attention 
to any remarkable phenomenon, you must suffer him 
to be perplexed about it for a few days before you ex- 
plain it to him. If by the method here recommended 
he should not understand the rising and setting of the 
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«ui^ it may be rendered still more striking by revers- 
ing the question. If he does not know how the sun 
passes from sun-set to sun-rise, he at least knows how 
he travels from the rising to the setting point. This 
his eyes alone may teach him. Explain then the 
former by the latter, and he must be extremely stupid 
if the analogy escape his observation. This is his first 
lesson in cosmography. 

' You have now observed the rising of the sun at 
midsummer. You must also see him rise at Christmas, 
or on some fine winter morning. Be careful to go 
exactly to the same spot. One or the other of you 
will not fiul to cry out, " Oh, how droll this is, 
the sun rises at a diiferent place ! Here are our old 
bearings, and now he has risen there. He rises then 
in one place in summer and at another in winter.'* 
These examples ought to be sufficient to explain the 
doctrine of the sphere, taking the earth for the earth, 
and the sun for the sun. 

In teachingcosmography youshould unitcA^theobser. 
vations of the revolutions of the earth and thn measure- 
ment of its particular parts, beginning ?.. c^ the spot 
you inhabit. Your pupil's two first points m geogra- 
phy should be the town where helives and his father's 
or some friend's country house. He should then mark 
. out all the intermediate places and rivers in the neigh- 
bourhood, and also the situation of the sun, and the 
ipot where he rises. Of this let him draw a map, 
which should be very simple at first, only consisting of 
the two principal objects, to which he may by degrees 
add others, according as he is able to judge of their 
distances 2^ bearings. Thus you perceive the ad 
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vantages he gains by being accustomed to use his eyes 
for compasses. However he will undoubtedly require 
some as^stance at first, though it must be very trifling, 
and he must not even perceive you have been direct- 
ing him. If he errs do not point out his mistakes, but 
let him discover and correct them himself, or at most 
on some favourable occasion lead him to some other 
operation which will show him his error. If he 
never commits a fault, he will never learn to do 
right. 

When you have found out the spot where the sun 
rises in your maps, you must draw the meridans. The 
two points of intersection between the morning and 
evening shadows, with the shadows at noon, will give 
an excellent meridian for a young astronomer at thir- 
teen : but this renders it necessary always to make our 
observations on the same spot, which is often inconve- 
nient. Let it be obviated either by providing him with 
a compass, or by first amusing him with thfe effects 
of the loacjstone in a magnetised artificial duck, and 
afterwards^TCt him make a compass himself. After ail 
however \»^' do not want him to be acquainted with 
the exact topography of the country, but with the 
method of learning it, that he may understand what the 
maps represent, and have a clear idea of the art of 
drawing them. These will form new ornaments for 
kis apartment. — Rousseau. 



Geography is the easiest of all sciences, and the best 
adapted to the capacities of children, It may be an 
usefuland agreeable method, when young people leani 
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the situation of any important country, to join with 
that knowledge some one or two leading facts or cir- 
cumstances concerning it, so that its particular pro- 
perty may always put you in mind of the situation, 
and the situation in like manner recall the particular 
•property. Thus to join with Egypt, the nurse and pa- 
rent of superstitiony — ^with Persia, shocking despotism 
and perpetual revolution^ are hints which may be of use 
tothosewho instruct others in this entertaining science. 
The ancient and modern names of the most inpor- 
tant countries should be learned at the same time, and 
they should be fixed so strongly in the mind, that the 
ancient name should always call up the modem one to 
the memory, and the modem the ancients — Chapone. 



In learning geography, the frequent and attentive 
inspection of maps will be of the greatest use. When- 
ever the name of an unknown place occurs in reading, 
let the student mark it down in his pocket book, to 
be searched for in the map at a convenient opportu- 
nity. I do not think it right to turn immediately from 
the book to the map upon every such occasion, because 
it will interrupt the course of reading, divert the atten- 
tion from the main subject, and be the cause of losing 
some idea or some improvement of greater value than 
the knowledge of a local situation. — Knox. 



The children in my knowledge, who have succeeded 
with ease and rapidity in geographical pursuits, have 
first been taught by gradual surveys of a house, a 
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neighbourhood, a district. Elevations have beQi 
taken, or mountains measured, by directions frqiia 
several articles in the Encyclopaedia, and a proper at- 
tentive mode of reading has thereby been encouraged. 
Little excursions for measurements or drawings have 
been made, and the pupils gradually, but speedily pre- 
pared to form correct ideas of the different divisions of 
the globe. 

With the assistance of proper tables, the scholar may 
even learn to calculate eclipses without any unusual 
efforts. . The period ofthe moon's motions cann<A be 
ascertained, the longitude of places cannot be foundi 
the important aeras of chronology or history cannot be 
determined, without cajk^ulating the solar and lunar 
eclipses. — Williams. 



Geography, strictly speaking, is a description of the 
earth, a knowledge of the absolute and relative situa- 
tions of empires, kingdoms, provinces, &c. It is gene- 
rally made to include the use of the globes, but im- 
properly. Considering the earth as a globe making 
a part of the solar system, it becomes an object of 
astronomy. Geography may be studied with equal 
propriety and much more conveniency in the maps 
which cover the walls of a room, than on a terrestrial 
globe. 

A school-boy from a public seminary is as ignorant 
of geography as a peasant, and the system of education 
at the universities is not calculated to inculcate geo- 
graphical information. There are, I believe, very few 
young gentlemen who do not feel depressed by thip 
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load of geographical ignorance, and yet all the geo- 
graphy necessary to a gentleman and a polite scholar 
may be taught in the compass of a very few pages. 

You may sometimes in conversation wish to recol- 
lect the latitude of the principal cities in Europe, The 
best method of fixing this in your memory, is to trace 
with your finger those that lie in or near the same pa- 
rallel; thus, beginning with the latitude forty-one on 
the west side of the map and passing a little above the 
line forty, you will first touch upon Oporto in Portu- 
gal, thence travelling eastward you will pass through 
Madrid the capital of Spain, thence over the island of 
Sardinia to Naples in Italy, and thence to Constan- 
tinople. These cities, then, lie in or very near the 
same degree of latitude, and therefore enjoy the same 
climate, except what differences may arise from local 
circumstances. Thus about the latitude fifty-two you 
will find London, Amsterdam, Brunswick, Berlin, ancj 
Warsaw. — Berkenhout. 



For teaching geography the maps published by 
Mr. Farden, which have blank outlines to be filled up 
by the student, are well designed, and not very 
expensive. * — Darwin. 

♦ The price of a set of these maps, consisting of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the four quarters of the globe, is seven shil- 
lings. Children should be accustomed to point to the situations of 
the cities, and name the provinces delineated in these maps, with- 
out inserting the namesi so that one set may serve a large family or 
4 school. — Editor. 

K k 
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To assist our pupils in geography, we prefier a globe 
to common maps. In the country, with the assistance 
of a common carpenter and plasterer, a large globe 
of lath and plaster may be made for the instruction 
and entertainment of a numerous family of children. 
Upon this they should delineate, from time to time, 
by their longitude and latitude, such places as they 
become acquainted with in reading or conversation; 
the capital cities, for instance, of the diflFerent 
countries of Europe, the rivers, and the neighbouring ' 
towns, till at last the outline might be added. For the 
sake of convenience, the lines may be first delineated 
on a piece of paper, from which fhey may be accu- 
rately transferred to their proper places on the globe, 
by the intervention of black-leaded paper, or by 
pricking the lines through the paper, and pouncing 
powdered blue through the holes, upon the sur&ce of 
the globe. 

Another invention has occurred to us for teaching 
geography and history together. Priestley's Chart of 
History, though constructed with great ingenuity, does 
not invite the attention of young people : there is an 
intricacy in the detail which is not obvious at first. 
To remedy what appears to us a difficulty, we propose 
that twenty-eight or thirty octavo maps of the globe 
should be engraved, upon these should be traced in 
succession the difierent situations of the different 
countries of the world, as to power and extent, during 
each respective century: different colours might de- 
note the principal divisions of the world in each of 
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these maps; and the same colour always denoting the 
same> country, with the addition of one strong colour, 
red for instance, to distinguish that country which had 
at each period the principal dominion. On the mar- 
gin of these maps the names of the illustrious persons, 
and the reigning opinions of each country should be 
inserted. Thus, history, geography, and chronology 
would appear at once to the eye, in their proper order 
and regular succession, divided into centuries and pe- 
riods which easily occur to recollection. — Edgeworth. 



To explain to a family of children the causes of 
day and night, the succession of the seasons, the 
changes of the moon, and the nature of eclipses, I 
would recommend a small manual orrery, consisting 
only of the sun, e^h, and moon, because the revolu- 
tions of the earth are much more clearly shown in one 
of these, where the earth is sufficiently large to have 
the different countries clearly delineated on it, than 
they can be in those orreries that comprise the whole 
solar system, unless made on a very large scale. The 
orreries here recompiended may be had from three 
guineas upwaKls, according to the size; and being 
easily carried from house to house, several families 
living in the same neighbourhood may purchase one 
among them, as a lecture on this subject once a 
month would be sufficient. Instead of the small brass 
sun in the centre, a wax candle or patent lamp with the 
glass round it might be substituted, and by darkening 
the room the illuminated parts of the earth and moon 
laaay be easily distin^ished* Possibly families re- 
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siding in London may be able occasionally to hire 
one of these orreries of a mathematical instrument 
maker. 

The revolutions of the planets are of much less im- 
portance than those of the earth, but they may be 
easily explained to young people by the following 
plan : Let the orbits of the planets be chalked out on 
the floor, and set a large lamp on a table in the 
middle of the room to represent the sun : then place 
twelve chairs round the room for the signs of the zo- 
diac, and let seven children of diflFerent sizes represent 
the planets. A child of four years old might be called 
Mercury, one of six Venus, and a grown person 
Saturn. The children may then be taught to move 
round the sun in the orbits of the planets they are to 
represent, observing the relative periods of time in 
which each makei^ its revolution. To render this 
walking orrery more entertaining, the whole procession 
may move to slow music, and as the heads of the 
children should be considered as representing the 
bodies of the planets, the Herschel, Saturn, and Jupi- 
ter may fix balls round their heads for the satellites. 
The child who represents the earth may, in like man-^ 
tier, carry a moon. 

It is not necessary for those who do not make a 
practical use of astronomy, to be acquainted with all 
the different constellations ; but since this branch of 
the science only requireseye-sight and memory, it may 
be considered as a very proper amusement for children 
and young persons. Having procured maps of the 
northern and southern hemispheres, the pupils may 
pt taught to delineate all the constellations visible in 
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England on separate cards of dark blue pasteboard, 
forming the stars of gold paper. They should draw 
the points of the compass on the back of each card, 
and also note by what constellations they are bound- 
ed. These they may take with them when walk- 
ing out at night, and, with the assistance of a lantenj,. 
compare them with the stars in the heavens, and thus 
find out the diflferent constellations. 

Another excellent method is to mark out the con^* 
stellations on pieces of glass, and place them in the 
magic lantern, requiring the children to name the 
^constellations as they appear on the wall.— £t/fr^r. 



CHAPTER XX. ^ 

fFritingy Arithmetic^ and Book-keeping. 

WHEN a child has learned to hold his pen well, 
then get a plate engraved with copies in any hand you 
wish him to write, and have several sheets of it printed 
off in red ink, and let him fill these up with black 
ink, only showing him where to take up his pen, and 
where to begin the letters. When he is perfect in 
this, he will soon write the same hand on fair paper. 

.1 would certainly advise all gentlemen to learn per- 
fectly merchant's accounts, and not to think it a skill 
thsft belongs not to them, because it has chiefly been 
practised by men of traflEic. When a youth has once 
got the skill of keeping accounts, perhaps it will nqt 
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be amiss that bis &ther from thenceforth require him 
to do it in all his concernments, — Locke. 



I wpuld advise all young persons to Jeam to make 
their own pens, and to do it dexterously according to 
rule. Many persons write very ill merely for want of 
a good pen; and why should we depend on another 
•for so small an object, and that so frequently wanted? 

Rollin. 

When a youth has acqfliired a readiness in writing 
and numbers, he may learn the beautiful and useful 
art of book-keeping according to the Italian method. 
Though this piece of knowledge is more immediately 
useful for traders, it ought not to be neglected by any . 
person whatever. Many an estate might have been 
saved, had the owner of it known how to keep correct 
accounts of his income and expenses. Were there 
only the beauty and elegance of this art to recommend 
it, no wise parent would let his son be without what 
may be so easily acquired, — Burgh. 



I have observed that writing is the most fatiguing of 
all the lessons children learn; nor indeed can any 
thing be more tiresome than to fill a large page by 
repeating one or two phrases which contain only two 
lines, I have therefore had extracts from instructing 
and amusing books written by an excellent master, 
and use them as copies for my children. Sotne. erf 
them are written large for their first copies, others in a 
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ftmall hand for the ages o£ twelve or thirteen, and they 
are all on separate sheets. By this method their lessons 
are rendered agreeable, and thus they will certainly 
learn to spell much sooner than other children. 

Mad. de Genlisi 

So much of the science of numbers as is in common 
use, as numeration, subtraction, multiplication, and 
the division of money, should be learned with accu^ 
racy by young ladies, to which should be added the 
Rule of three and Decimal fractions ; which will abun-^ 
dantly repay the labour of acquiring them, by the plea- 
sure and utility which will perpetually result from the 
knowledge of them through life, — Darwin. 



The art of writing, simple as it is, is almost wholly 
taught by men, because women are incapable of teach- 
ing it; but no arguments can be convincing that they 
do not possess a capacity of excelling in penmanship, if 
they bestowed the same application upon it, as those 
men do who exercise the profession of writing-masters. 

ff^akefield. 

In teaching children to count, they should be ac- 
customed to count by realities and by signs at the 
same time. Thus when they are shown three apples, 
and they learn to call them three, they should at the 
same time be shewrTthe figure three, so that the ear, 
the eye, and the mind, should keep pace with one an- 
other. 

Besides teaching the rule of three as it is usually 
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done, children might be taught the principles and 
reasons of it in conversation. You might first ask 
** If 1 yard costs 1 shilling, how much will three 
cost?" The child will answer three. You may then 
say, " If the share of three boys is 12 apples, what 
number will be sufficient for 9 boys?'^ Here the pupil 
will be puzzled. Ask him why the answer to the last 
question was so easy ? he will tell you because he knew 
the share of one. Then teach him to consider, that if 
the share of three boys is 12, the share^of 1 must be 4, 
which multiplied by 9 gives 36 the answer, which is 
dividing the second number by the first, and multiply, 
ing by the third. 

Again, " If the share of three boys is 5 apples, how 
many will be sufficient for 9?'* Here our pupil will 
attempt to proceed in the- same manner as in the for- 
mer question, but will not find it very easy to divide 
the 5 into three parts. Therefore if he multiplies the 5 
apples by the 9, and divides by the 3, it will be exactly 
the same thing. By this our pupil perceives, that if a 
given number, 12 for instance, is to be divided by one 
number and multiplied by another, it will come to tbc 
same thing whether he begins by multiplying the given 
number or dividing it first. 

A variety of arithmetical questions occur in common 
conversation, which should be made a subject of in- 
quiry, and our pupils amongst others should try their 
skill ; in short, whatever can be taught in conversation 
is clear gain in instruction. 

In questioning children in addition, instead of say- 
ing, " two and two make four," it is perhaps more in- 
telligible to say, ''two and two arefo\xr.^^*'£dgev)ortb. 
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Children should first learn arithmetic by visible ob- 
jects, and pass through the four first rules with shells 
or beans, and see the truth of the rules before they 
learn to express them on paper. This is beginning 
with sensible objects, which should always be done if 
possible. — Northmore. 



It is generally allowed that fi-eedom of hand consti- 
tutes one of the chief beauties of penmanship ; for 
which reascHi many masters are of opinion, that chil- 
dren should not begin to write, till their hands are suf- 
ficiently strong to guide the pen with ease. On this 
account it may be better for them not to learn writing 
till they are eight or nine years old ; and as bad habits 
are not easily conquered, they should not be permitted 
to scribble by themselves ; but if they must write, they 
should be encouraged to imitate printing rather than 
writing. I have even known parents teach their chiU 
dren ta hold the pen or pencil in the left hand till 
they were rfegularly taught writing, that they might 
not contract bad habits, and also to strengthen the 
left hand, which is only weaker than the other from 
being less frequently used. It may perhaps be said 
that it is necessary for children to learn writing at six 
* years old, that they may be able to write their lessons 
when they begin any foreign language. To this I re- 
ply, that children may be taught languages better for 
the first two or three years by being verbally exer- 
cised in the rules than by writing themes ; but if it be 

VOL. II. L 1 
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thought necessary that they should have written exer- 
cises, they may dictate them to their master or some 
other person, as recommended by Madame de GenliSf 
page 180 of this volume. 

Next to holding the pen well, it is of the greatest 
importance to join the letters properly and take up the 
pen at the right places. Where children do not learn 
of a master the copies should be marked, to show 
where the pen is to be taken up and the letters begun, 
and for some months they should never be suflFered to 
write without some person looking over them, to see 
that they attend to these marks. The best writing- 
masters give their scholars particular rules for the dif- 
ferent combinations of letters, that may be written 
without taking up the pen. These should be pro- 
cured, if possible, by those parents who wish to in- 
struct their children in this important art. 

The copies should chiefly consist of lessons in ortho- 
graphy, such as lists of words that sound alike, though 
spelled differently, and vice versa; of those words 
which differ in the verbs and nouns, sls to practise snd 
a practice; and children who learn any foreign language 
might have for copies lists of nouns with their proper 
articles and the English translation. Such copies would 
be more useful than the maxims of worldly prudence 
usually given children, which they cannot understand, 
and many of which aie extremely erroneous. 

Children should make their own addition, multipli- 
cation, and pence tables, by counting beans and vmt- 
ing down the result, according to Mr. Northmore's 
plan. In exercising them in multiplication, instead of 
saying, '' bow much is Jive times six?^^ I would say, 
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how much are ^ve sixes ?^^ which appears to me a 
much clearer way of stating the question. Perhaps 
when they are taught addition, it may be well to. ex- 
plain to them, that as 7 and 8 make y(, so 27 and 8 
must make 35, for unless they understand this, they 
are often puzzled in adding large numbers, though 
they know all the combinations as far as 12. — Editor. 



CHAPTER XXL 

Natural History^ Natural Philosophy ^ Botany y Chemis- 
try j and Mathematics. 

IN -natural philosophy, young people may proceed 
leisurely from the history of meteors, minerals, plants,' 
and living creatures, as far as anatomy. Then also, 
in course, might be read to them out of some not te- 
dious writer the institution of physic, that they may 
know how to manage a crudity; which he wlio can 
wisely and timely do, is not only a great physician to 
himself and to his friends, but also may at some time 
or other save an army, by this frugal and expenseless 
means only. To set forward all these proceedings in 
nature, and also in mgithematics, what hinders but that 
they may procure, as oft as shall be needful, the help- 
ful experiences of hunters, fowlers, fishermen, shep- 
herds, gardeners, apothecaries; and in other sciences, 
architects, engineers, mariners, anatomists? — ^Milton, 
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The study of nature scarcely requires any thing but 
eye- sight, and is therefore adapted to every capacity, 
and even to children. It consists in attending to the 
objects presented to us by nature, in contemplating 
them with attention, and admiring their various 
beauties; but without searching out their causes, 
which properly belongs to the science called physics. 

The study of natural history, (if it can be called a 
study ) instead of being tedious and irksome, is pleasant 
and agreeable; it may be used as a recreation, and 
should generally be made a diversion. It is inconceiv- 
able how many things children are capable of learning, 
did we improve every opportunity of instructing them 
with which they themselves furnish us. A garden, a 
field, a house, may be considered as so many books 
lying open before them ; but they must be taught and 
accustomed to read them. Nothing is more common 
than bread and linen, yet how few children know how 
either of them are prepared, or through how many 
hands corn and flax must pass, before they are con- 
verted into bread or liiien. The same may be said of 
woollen cloth, which bears little more resemblance to 
the raw materials of which it is formed, than paper to 
rags picked up in the streets: and why should not 
children be instructed in those wonderful works of 
nature and art, which we daily iise, without ever re- 
flecting how they are produced ? — Rollin. 



It would be of great advantage to youth if they 
could, as a ()art of their education, have an opportunity 
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of seeing a course of experiments in natural philoso- 
phy, &c. They would there learn, in the most enter- 
taining and easy manner, the grounds, as far as known, 
of the noble science of Physiology. And in seeing a 
regular series of experiments and observations in me- 
chanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, optics, astronomy, 
chemistry, and the like, would have their curiosity 
raised to the highest pitch, and acquire a taste for 
knowledge, which might not only lead them in after- 
life to pursue their own improvement in the most 
valuable ways, but likewise might, by furnishing an 
inexhaustible fund of entertainment, supply the con- 
tinual want of taverns, plays, music, or other less in- 
nocent amusements, to fill up their vacant hours. For 
it is only the want of something within themselves to 
entertain them, that drives people to routs, rackets, or 
masquerades, to the fatal waste of time and money, 
and the utter perversion of the true taste of life. 

A person who understands this kind of knowledge, 
with the help of a very few instruments, as a tele- 
scope, a microscope, an air pump, and a pair of 
globes, may go through the grounds of this sort of 
knowledge, to the great entertainment and improve- 
ment of a set of pupils. 

Of all studies, none have a more direct tendency to 
aggrandize the mind, and consequendy none are more 
suitable to the dignity of human nature, than those 
which are included under the general term of Physio- 
logy, or the knowledge of nature, as astronomy, ana- 
tomy, botany, mineralogy, and so on. The study of 
nature appears in no light so truly noble, and fit to en- 
noble the human mind, as when compared with those 
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of the works of men, as criticism, antiquities, archi- 
tecture, heraldry, and the like. In the former, all is 
great, beautiful, and perfect; in the latter, the sub- 
jects are all comparatively mean and defective; and 
whatever is otherwise, owes its excellence to nature, 
as in poetry, painting, sculpture, and so forth. The 
first leads us to know and adore the greatest and most 
perfect of Beings : the last to see and regret our own 
weakness and imperfection.— 5 wr^i6. 



.• 



I have said that geometry is not adapted to chil- ' 
dren; but that is our own fault. We are not aware 
that our method is not their method, and that a science 
used by us to learn the art of reasoning, should to 
them be only the art of seeing. 

Havingmade some very correct geometricalfigures, 
if you join them together, or place one on the other 
to examine their relations, you will discover all the 
elements of geometry, without troubling yourself with 
definitions, problems, or any other form of demon- 
stration than the simple superposition. 

I shall not pretend to teach my pupil geometry, 'tis 
he must teach it me. I shall seek for the analogies so 
as to make him discover them himself. I shall let 
him find out that all the radii of a circle are equal, by 
drawing one with a pin and a thread, evidently of the 
same length at all parts of the circle. I shall prove 
that an angle of sixty degrees is the sixth part of 
a circle, whether large or small, by drawing several 
concentric circles, and showing him that an angle of 
sixty degrees is in each equal to a sixth part of q: 
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circle, &c. After this he may learn the use of the 
protracter. 

People are too apt to neglect the exactness of the 
figures, and attend only to the demonstrations. With 
us, on the contrary, demonstrations will never be 
talked of. Our chief object will be to draw very 
straight lines, to make a very perfect square, and de- 
scribe a very exact circle. To prove the accuracy of 
our figures, we shall examine them by all their sensible 
properties, and this will give us an opportunity of 
daily making some fresh discoveries. With my pupil 
geometry is merely the art of using the rule and 
compass. 

Children may acquire some knowledge of natural 
philosophy by many common and simple experiments. 
I would not take my pupil into a room filled with 
machines. All these apparatuses would either fi-ighten 
a child, or their external form would divert his atten- 
tion from the effects they produce. I should be de- 
sirous of constructing our machines for ourselves : we 
would not however begin by making the instnnnents 
before the experiments, but after having' discovered 
the experiment as by chance, we would by degrees 
form a machine by which we might prove it. 

For the first lesson on statics, instead of procuring 
a pair of scales, I would place a stick across a chair, 
and add weights on each side, sometimes equal and 
sometimes unequal, making each arm of the lever pro- 
portionably longer or shorter, so that the stick may 
balance. Thus we should discover that an exact equi- 
librium always depends on the reciprocal proportion 
between the weights and the length of the lever. 

Rousseau. 
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Ot scientifical pursuits I have no scruple to say, that 
the most liberal, the most honourable, the happiest, 
and what will probably be the most successful employ* 
mentfor a person of fortune, is the study of nature^ in- 
cluding the two branches of it, natural history and iw- 
tural philosophy ; and therefore that to this great object 
a principal attention should be given in the education 
of every person who can support himself without any 
profession, and who has the necessary means of apply- 
ing to these pursuits. And this is far from being in- 
consistent with any other study or pursuit that may be 
thought proper for his rank and station in life. In these 
pursuits, more eminently than in any other, a man 
may find that perpetual and encreasing variety^ which 
is one of the greatest charms of human life ; and no 
.time or season is improper for them. Summer or 
winter, sunshine or rain, have each their peculiar ad- 
vantages; so that no man who has a proper taste for 
these pursuits will ever have reason to complain that his 
time hangs heavy on his hands, which is the greatest 
source of uneasiness to persons of large fortune, who 
are exempt from the common but g-enerally enliven- 
ing cares of life. Lastly, it is the greatest recommen- 
dation of these studies, that when they are conducted 
in a proper manner, so as indeed to be most successful, 
they tend in an eminent degree to promote a spirit of 
piety ^ by exciting our admiration of the wonderful 
order of the divine works and divine providence; 
marks of consummate wisdom and perfect goodness 
perpetually obtruding themselves upon the mind, in 
the course of these pursuits, and inspiring the ingenu- 
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ous heart with the most profound sentiments of reve- 
rence, love, and confidence. These sentiments suffi- 
ciently impressed, exalt our natures to the highest dig- 
nity and happiness of which they are capable, and dif- 
fuse a pleasing and uniform serenity over every scene 
of life. They dispose a man to behave with propriety 
and honour here, and give the best founded hopes of 
the continuance and increase of this solid felicity 
through endless ages in a better state hereafter. 

I mention this subject in treating of education, be- 
cause I conceive it to be of importance, that a taste for 
experimental philosophy be acquired pretty early ; and 
it is a thing of such a nature, that with proper judg- 
ment in the teacher, it may be entered upon as early 
as almost any thing whatever in the whole compass of 
education. 

As to natural history J or the general knowledge and 
classification of the various substances that the earth 
contains, the various plants that it produces, and the 
animals that live upon it, it is a species of knowledge 
that certainly cannot be entered upon too early. It is 
in fact only learning the names of things, but in such 
a manner as is an Excellent and necessary introduction 
to the philosophical investigation of their powers or 
uses. On these accounts, a well-stored and well-ar- 
ranged collection of natural history is absolutely neces- 
sary to be at hand during the whole course of the edu- 
cation of a person of rank or fortune. — Priestley » 



We have some cabinets with minelrals, corals, and 

a pretty collection of shells ; also a conservatory where 
VOL. II. M m 
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I have a number of plants properly classed with tickets 

on each. 

We have begun a course of philosophy, and there 
are about fifteen who attend the lectures, which are 
delivered twice a week, and will continue two months* 
We shall afterwards attend lectures on chemistry, con- 
cluding* with a course of natural history. Indeed we 
intend to go through each of these subjects again, as it 
is impossible to reap the smallest advantage from at- 
tending each of them but once. Neither Adelaide nor 
Theodore are strangers to natural history, and they 
have acquired some knowledge of minerals, shells, and 
plants. In their infancy they read Nature Displayed 
and the History of Insects^ both very interesting 
works. Do not imagine. Madam, that it is my inten- 
tion to make Adelaide extremely learned; you know 
my sentiments on that subject, which are by ho means 
changed. I only mean to give her a little knowledge 
of those things, because they may furnish her with 
amusement, and prevent her being fatigued with the 
conversation of her father, her brother, or her hus- 
band, when they talk on such subjects; at the same 
time it will preserve her from an infinite number of 
prejudices adopted by ignorance. 

At twelve years old my son began mathematics, 
and as I think this study should employ six years, it is 
suificient to dedicate to it three hours in a week, or 
half an hour every day. By this method children can- 
not be fatigued, and however weak their understand- 

* They should "rather begin with natural history, as being fitter 
for children than either natural philosophy or chemistry.— ^£cftVor. 
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ings, it is hardly possible they should not learn enough 
for any station of life. I intend also to teach my 
daughter as much geometry as is indispensably neces- 
sary for taking a plan, and drawing a landscape from 
nature, with due attention to the perspective. 

Mad. de Genlis. 

It is very true that mathematical knowledge is not 
immediately applicable to law, physic, or divinity; 
nevertheless it is indirectly connected with and funda- 
mental to all science. It necessarily induces a habit of 
reasoning justly; it accustoms the mind to rational in- 
vestigation and intense thinking. Now intense think- 
ing, without which you must always remain on the 
sur&ce of knowledge, is to common minds an occa- 
sional and irksome exertion ; but to a mathematician 
it is habitual and easy; in all subjects of difficulty, 
therefore, a mathematician has an evident advantage : 
his conceptions will be more distinct, his deductions 
more accurate, and his conclusions consequently more 
just. 

Botany should be considered as a science of amuse- 
ment; but with this strong recommendation, that it 
may be acquired without stealing a single hour from 
more important studies. A man who studies all day 
and every day, will, in a few years, become unhealthy 
and stupid ; therefore a part of every student's time 
must be lost in exercise. Lost did I say? No: it is 
not lost to a botanist. He studies where other men 
for want of books must lounge. To him the book of 
nature lies constantly open. He reads as he walks 
along: every field is a new chapter, every leaf is an 
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object of attention, and every flower a prize. A ge- 
neral knowledge of botany therefore may be learned 
at times when other studies are necessarily suspended, 
consequently it interferes with no other science. I say 
a general knowledge, which is enough for a gentleman 
who studies botany as an amusement; an universal 
and minute botanist must unavoidably neglect things 
of more importance. 

tterbarizing may with some propriety be compared 
with the amusements of the chase. A botanist is con- 
tinually hunting; but with this very great advantage, 
that his sport is unmixed with cruelty. — Berkcnhout. 



So many advantages, with respect to health, tran- 
quillity of mind, useful knowledge, and inexhaustible 
amusement, are united in the study of nature, that I 
should not fail most warmly to recommend it to your 
notice. Here I can speak from my own experience; 
for the study of English botany caused several moments 
to glide away with more pure and active delight than 
almost any other single -object ever afforded me. It 
rendered every ride and walk interesting, and con- 
verted the plodding rounds of business into excursions 
of pleasure. From the impression of these feelings, I 
have ever regarded, as perfectly superfluous, the pains 
taken by the friends of natural history to show its 
utility in reference to the common purposes of life. 

Is it not enough to open a source of copious and 
cheap amusement, which tends to harmonize the mind, 
and elevate it to worthy conceptions of nature and its 
author? If I offer a man happiness at an easy rate, 
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unallayed by any debasing mixture, 'can I confer on 
him a greater blessing ? Nothing is more favourable 
to enjoyment than the combination of bodily exertion 
and ardour of mind. This the researches of natural 
history afford in great perfection, and such is the im- 
mense variety of its objects, that the labours of the 
longest life cannot exhaust them. The study of nature 
is in itself a cheap study ; yet it may be pursued in a 
very expensive manner by all the apparatus of cabinets, 
purchased collections, prints, and drawings. But if 
you will content yourself with the great book of nature 
and a few of its ablest expositions, together with the 
•riches your own industry may accumulate, you will 
find enough of it within your compass to answer all 
reasonable purposes of instruction and amusement. 

Aikin.* 

Chemistry is a science particularly suited to women; 
suited to their talents and to their situations, the- 
mistry is not a science of parade ; it affords occupation 
and infinite variety, it demands no bodily strength, it 
can be pursued in retirement, it applies immediately to 
useful and domestic purposes, and whilst the ingenuity 
of the most inventive mind may be exercised, there is 
no danger of inflaming the imagination; the judg- 
ment is improved, the mind is ijitent upon realities, 
the knowledge that is acquired is exact, and the plea- 
sure of the pursuit is a sufficient reward for the 
labour. 

Dr. Johnson says, that ^^ nothing is ever well done 
that is done by a receipt.'' Were I attempting to re- 
commend chemistry to certain epicurean philosophers. 
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I should say th^t a good cook was only an empirical 
chemist, and that the study of this science would pro- 
jduce a salutary reform in receipt books, and must im- 
prove the accomplishments of every lady who unites 
in her person the offices of housekeeper and wife. 

Edgewortb. 

When children are entertained with prints of na- 
tural history, care should be taken that the relative 
size of the animals is preserved*, as otherwise their 
imagination would be filled with chimeras. In some 
books of natural history for children, the elephant and 
the mouse are nearlv of the same size, and the croco- 
dile and whale fill the same space in the page. 

* This may certainly be desirable, but I believe it would ren- 
der the plates of natural history far too expensive for children; for 
if the smallest quadrupeds were scarcely half an inch long, the 
largest would occupy a space of nearly 30 inches. 

I would therefore recommend that all animals belonging to the 
same genus should be drawn on the same scale, but that this should 
differ according to their proportionate sizes. Thus the largest ani- 
mals may be drawn on a scale of one inch to 32, so that the morse, 
the sea-lion, the whale, and the hippopotamos, will measure about 
7 inches, the elephant 6 (without the trunk), and the horse nearly 
S inches. 

Those genera of which all the species are considerably smaller, 
may be drawn on a scale of one inch to 1 6, as the dog, the lion, the 
sheep, &c. while the smallest may be on a scale of one inch to 8. 
By this, plan children would easily comprehend the comparative 
sizes of animals, particularly if the figure of a man were occa- 
sionally introduced in the plates when the scale is changed. Indeed 
this alone would entirely remove the above objections to the com- 
mon plates of natural history ; for were children to be shown that a 
man is not half the height of an elephant, while a mouse is not 
even so high as the foot of a man, there would be little danger of 
their forming erroneous ideas on the subject.— ^cftVor* 
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A complete knowledge of the comAion terms made 
use of in theoretic and practical mechanics is abso- 
lutely necessary before any person can attend public 
lectures in natural philosophy with advantage. The 
ancient;^, in learning this species of knowledge, had an 
advantage of which we are deprived ; many of their 
terms of science were the common names of familiar 
objects. Thus a Roman peasant knew that a valve 
was a door, and if he heard a lecturer describing the 
valves, he would have known which part of the ma- 
chine he referred to, as he would have looked for some 
little doors that opened and shut. Thus also would he 
have known that a radius only meant a wheel. When 
a boy sitting on a plank or sofa is lifted up by 
another boy applying his strength at one end of the 
seat, whilst the other end rests on the ground, he 
should be taught that the point of rest is called the 
fulcrum, and by mixing such words in common con-^ 
versation and in the daily occurrences children would 
soon understand their meaning. A distinct knowledge 
of a few terms assists a learner in his first attempts ; 
finding them successful he advances with confidence, 
and acquires new ideas without difficulty or disgust. It 
is of great consequence to seize the proper time for in- 
troducing a new term, a moment when attention is 
awake, and when accident has produced some particu- 
lar interest in the object. Thus if a jDump is to be 
repaired, the names of the different parts may be 
taught to a child, and after that he will understand the 
principles of the machine much better. Children 
should also bejpermitted to see and attend to any re- 
pairs that may be going forward in a house, and the 
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diflferent names of the joists, beams, &c. should be 
explained to them. 

An early use of the rule and pencil, and easy access 
to prints of machines, of architecture, and of imple- 
ments of trade, are of obvious use in this part of educa- 
tion. To understand prints of machines, a previous 
knowledge of what is meant by an elevation, a profile, 
a section, a perspective view, and a bird's-eye view, 
is necessary. 

We strongly recommend it to teachers to use as few 
precepts as possible in the rudiments of science, and to 
encourage their pupils to use their own understanding 
as they advance. In mechanism a general view of 
the power and uses of engines is all that need be 
taught; where more is necessary, such a foundation, 
with the assistance of good books, and the examination 
of good machines, will perfect the knowledge of the 
theory and facilitate practice*. 

In teaching chemistry your pupils should first be , 
taught by easy experiments the difference between a 
chemical mixture, as that of sugar and water, where 
the sugar is so "ar impregnated by the water that it 
still appears cl^ % and a mechanical mixture as chalk, 
&c. which at t st renders the water muddy, but will 
at last faU to the bottom without mixing with the 
water. These mixtures they might separate by eva- 
poration. They might then be shown what is meant 
by saturation, precipitation, &c. After this they mi(^t 
be taught distilling. Let them see the different efiects 

* I will refer those parents who wish their children to excel in 
mechanics to the excellent chapter on that subject in " Practical 
MducaHouj' as it is impossible to do justice to it by any extracts. 

Editor. 



I 
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produced by an acid and an alcali, the blue colour of 
vegetables being turned red by acids, and green by 
alkalies. When an acid is put upon an alkali, it pro- 
duces a bubbling which is called an effervescence. By 
these simple experiments the minds of your pupils 
may be easily turned to this subject, if you wish it, 
and by thus accustoming them to observation, we 
give them notonly the power of learning what has been 
already discovered, but of adding as they grow oldar 
something to the general stock of human knowledge. 
In all your attempts to instruct young people in che- 
mistry, the greatest care should be taken, that they 
should completely understand one experiment before 
you proceed to another. The common metaphorical 
expression, that the mind should have time to digest 
the food which it receives, is founded on fact and ob- 
. sGrv2iXXon.'r^Edgewortb. 

Tbe ambition of appearing to be well informed 
breaks out even in those triflers, who will not spare 
time from their pleasurable pursuits sufficient for ac- 
quiring that.knowledge, of which, however, .tjie repu- 
6ttion is so desirable. A little smattering of philosophy 
often dignifies the pursuits of their days, without res- 
cuing them from the vanities of the night. A course 
of lectures (that admirable assistant for enlightening 
the understanding) is not seldom resorted to as a means 
to substitute the appearance of knowledge for the fa- 
tigue of application; but where this valuable help is 
attended merely like any other public exhibition, and . 
is not furthered by correspondent reading at home, it 

often serves to set off the reality of ignorance, with the 
VOL. II. N n 
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affectation of skill. But instead of producing in con- 
versation a few reigning scientific terms with a famili- 
arity which 

" Amaze the unlearn'd, and make the learned smile," 

would it not be more modest, even for those who arc 
better informed, to avoid the common use of techni- 
cal terms, whenever the idea can be conveyed with- 
out them ? For it argues no real ability to know the 
names of tools, the ability lies in knowing their use; 
and while it is in the thing, and not in the term, that 
real knowledge consists, the charge of pedantry is at- 
tached to the use of the term, which would not attach 
to the knowledge of the science. — More. 



Geometry should always form a part of a liberal 
course of studies. It has its direct uses and its in- 
direct. It is of great importance for the improvement 
of mechanics and the arts of life. It is essential to the 
just mastery of astronomy and varipus other eminent 
sciences. But its indirect uses are perhaps of more 
worth than its direct. It cultivates the powers of the 
mind, and generates the most excellent habits; it emi- 
nently conduces to the making man a rational being, 
and accustoms him to a closeness of deduction that is 
not easily made the dupe of ambiguity ; and carries on 
an eternal war against prejudice and imposition. 

The assistances which human invention has furnish- 
ed for our powers, are essential subjects of education in 
civilized societies. This is the reason I have ever re- 
commended, that children be made acquainted early 
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with the mechanic arts. These arts are the subjects 
of drawings and treatises, which, in this method of 
education, become at once amusing, interesting, and 
instructive . — Northmore. 



Madame de Genlis recommends, that children 
should be accustomed to compare the works of God 
and the works of man in the microscope, that they 
may see the infinite perfection and exactness of the 
former, and the extreme roughness and irregularity of 
the latter, even if they appear equally beautiful to the 
naked eye. — Mad. de Genlis. 



The study of natural history is particularly desirable 
for children and young people, because it not only sup- 
plies them with an inexhaustible source of innocent 
amusement, but is also extremely improving, (when 
scientifically taught) by accustoming them to genera- 
lize their ideas, and showing them how much every 
subject may be simplified by a regular and judicious 
classification. 

Children are generally delighted with every thing 
that possesses life; they should therefore begin with 
the study of the animal kingdom (especially insects) 
as being the most interesting; besides which its divi- 
sions are particularly simple, and may be easily ex- 
pl^ned. 

The pupils should I .told that natural history is 
divided into three kingddihs, the animal, the vegetable, 
and the fossil. Each kingdom is divided into classes, 
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or to carry on the analogy, provinces ; each class inttf 
orders or towns, and each order into genera or fa- 
ihilies, consisting of various species or individuals; so 
that the generic name may be considered as tne sur- 
name, and the specific as the christian name. In some 
species there are several varieties, which may be com- 
pared to children of one parent, with whose surname 
and christian name, i. e. generic anc( specific names w6 
are previously acquainted. Thus the mastiff {canis 
molussuSy Lin.) is one of the several varieties belong- 
ing to tlie same parent, whos^ specific of christiafl 
name is familiaris, or the domiestic dog, of the fafi^ily 
or genus canis, in the town or order ferse or witd 
beasts, in the province or class mammalia (or animals 
that give suck) in the kingdom animalia. 

After thi^ explanation, which a judicious instfuctor 
might rendef perfectly intelligible to a child of teli 
years old, the pupils should make six large pasteboai*d 
boxes for the six classes of the animal kihgdotn, di- 
vided into several compartments according to tfie 
number of orders in each class. They should also h6 
supplied with a table of the classes, orders, genera, and 
species, though it is not necessary at firi^t to require . 
them to remember the exact definitions, or the latin 
names. 

Some cheap prints of animals, birds, &c. should 
then be procured, which they should paste on card and 
cut out. These they should nuinber on the wrong 
side according to the table aboye mentioned, and dis- 
tribute in theii- respective V^Jres, observing a similar 
practice whenever they add ^6 their collection. 

Their memories should be exercised by mixing the* 



confexMs of the boxes together, tfhfe eliiklpen being de- 
sired, by way of amusement, to replaee the pictures, 
without referri<>g to the table. When perfect in this- 
exercise, they may, in like manner, be taught to select 
the species belonging to the same genus. To render 
this study more entertaining, the mother or govemes» 
may occasionally relate or read short descriptions* of 
various animals, of which the pupils may be desired at 
some future day to repeat as much is they can remem- 
ber; they should als9 be accustomed to name the 
country from which each foreign animal is brought. 
If these boxes were kept by the mother or governess, 
and only produced once or twice a week, they would 
prove a very pleasing and a very instructive recreation. 
Children may also amuse themselves with classifying 
^ells, which, though of no real use, will at least lead 
them to observe and admire the productions of 
nature. 

Botany is a most delightful and healthful amuse- 
ment ; but the entertainment afforded by this study 
does not arise from merely knowing the scientific names 
of plants, but from the satisfaction of finding them out 
for ourselves. 

But though botany may be considered as an easy 
study, yet the divisions and subdivisions are so com- 
- plex and numerous, and the distinctions between the 
species so minute, that I believe few children have suf- 
ficient perseverance, attention, and discrimination to 
find out the plants by a synopsis ; good botanists being 

* I would particularly recommend Dr. Mayor's Mitural His- 
tory for this purpose, as being perfectly unexceptionable and fit 
for children of all ages. 
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sometimes obliged to read over the descriptions of 
forty or fifty plants before they meet with the object 
of their search, I do not therefore consider this as a 
proper study for children, and would even refuse to 
tell them the names of many British plants, to avoid 
giving them a superficial knowledge of botany while 
little, lest I should deprive them of the chief pleasure 
attending this study, should they wish to learn it regu- 
larly at any future period, 

I have observed that young ladies are sometimes 
troubled with temporary fits of indolence and low 
spirits, which is greatly occasioned by their not having 
a sufficient number of entertaining and rational pur- 
suits. If at such times their friends could induce them 
to take up some new study, which might interest them 
by its novelty y it would be of infinite service. Botany, 
chemistry, and those parts of natural philgsophy, which 
it is immaterial whether they ever become acquainted 
with, might be reserved for such occasions. 

A young person who wishes to learn botany should 
get some scientific frifend to dissect a flciwer, and teach 
her the botanical names of the various parts. When 
perfect in this lesson, she may procure tVithering^s Ar- 
rangement of British Plants y or some other English sy- 
nopsis of the same nature, as also a glossary, and en. 
deavour to puzzle out by herself the class, order, and 
genus of any wild flowers with which she is not pre- 
viously acquainted. Though at first she may find this 
difficult, she will soon be surprised at her own improve- 
ment: I would advise her, however, not to attempt 
any umbellated or compound flowers, till she has made 
some progress, nor ought she to be discouraged, 
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though she should not always discover the specific 
characters of others. 

Having found out several plants in this manner, I 
would then recommend her reading some botanical 
works, such as Mrs. J ackson^s Botanical Dialogues for 
Toung Persons, or Rousseau^s or WakefieWs Botany, 
which she will now find very instructive; but were 
she to read these works before she is practically ac- 
quainted with the terms, she would be unable to fol- 
low the authors in their descriptions, and would there- 
fore derive but little benefit from their works. 

Specimens should be preserved of every plant found 
out, which will render the study much more interest- 
ing and improving; but I highly disapprove of a fre- 
quent refer'ence to plates and engravings, as being like- 
ly to render young botanists lazy and inattentive. 

With respect to natural philosophy, geometry, che- 
mistry, &c. I know it has been proposed to teach 
them to children of ten or eleven years of age, and 
. various games and pastimes have been devised for this 
purpose. But while praise is due to those who have 
thus smoothed the once rugged paths of science, I 
doubt whether it might not be better to reserve these 
studies for the entertainment of youth. 

I am fully aware that children would be much 
pleased with many of the experiments in natural phi- 
losophy ; but if the easiest and most amusing.parts be 
selected for their use, they will, when old enough to 
apply seriously to such studies, find nothing left but 
the dry husks of learning and science. 

The experimental parts rf natural philosophy may 
be compared to those beautiful and cultivated spots, 
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^bich sometuaes unexpectedly burst on 4the me»xy 
traveller in the midst of a barren and tnpiountainous 
country, and which serve as resting places where he 
ooiayrefBesh -himself before he proceeds on his journey. 
But if the .most entertaining experiments have lost the 
charm of novelty, by. the young student's having been 
^femiliarized to them from childhood, may it not be 
feared he willturn with disgust from scientific studies, 
when he finds rhimself involved in a succession of ^- 
struse problems and intricate calculations, without ;a 
prospect of Jiis path being enlivened by new and >€»- 
:t6rtaining objects. — Editor. 



CHAPTER XXU. 

jDrawing and Perspective. 

I THINK ja young gentleman should have such an 
.insight into perspective, and^o much skill in drawii^g, 
as will enable him to represent tolerably on paper wy 
thing that he sees, except faces, and this may be, ac- 
quired in alittle time if he have a genius for it; but to 
be a perfect painter will require mor^ time than^ 
young gentleman can spare from his other improve- 
ments of greater moment. — Locke. 



It is a matter of surprise to me, that a thing so ob- 
viously useful as drawing, and in many respects so in- 
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dispensably necessary, should be so generally disre- 
garded* Young gentlemen at an academy indeed some* 
times learn a little drawing, but neither so often nor so 
completely as they ought; but it is not of those I mean 
now to speak, but of that large body of youth com- 
prehended in the fourth class of people, i. e* the sons 
of tradesmen and mechanics. 

As parents cannot know certainly what their chil* 
drcn will be, it is fit that, according to their station, 
they should be so educated as to be prepared for what- 
ever may suit their circumstances, their capacity, and 
their inclinations; and to this end, besides reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, I earnestly recommend draw- 
ing. All parents, without an exception, should im- 
plant in their children an ardent desire to excel : not 
to engage them in things they are unequal to, not to 
fill their heads with chimeras of fancied power and 
abilities, but that they labour with unwearied industry 
to become perfect in their way, be their profession, 
trade, or business, what it will. Thus, if a boy is to be 
a bricklayer, a carpenter, a smith, or any other trade 
relating to building, it is right that he should be ani- 
mated with a desire to become perfect, and not sit 
down contented with a scanty superficial knowledge of 
his business; and to attain this, drawing should be 
made as familiar to him as writing, which would 
greatly contribute to his advancement in the world; 
for how often does it happen that a gentleman wants 
his own conceptions and designs executed and im- 
proved, which is easily done by a masterly workman I 

Thus also if an upholsterer is sent fen*, it is an ad** 
vantage for him not only to give the proper dimep-^ 

VOL. II. O o 
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sions of ftimiture, but display the several ornaments 
and fancies in use, and even strike out ixfew designs of 
his own. Drawing is also essentially necessary for ca- 
lico printers and linen-drapers. But if we take a more 
general survey of things, in order to give us a true and 
solid estimation of real life, we shall find this art of 
surprising use. How many trades are there subservient 
to the arts and sciences! All those who make maps, 
charts, and globes, and all those who make mathema- 
tical instruments, and the vast apparatus for the dif*- 
ferent parts of experimental philosophy : so too engra- 
vers, sculptors, painters, and anatomists^ all thesCf 
with many others needless to enumerate, stand in need 
of drawing; so vast is its use, and so necessary is the 
knowledge of it.-^Nelson. 



Little children are extremely fond of imitation, 
and they all attempt to draw. I would wish my pupil 
to cultivate this art, not merely for the -sake of the art 
itself, but to render his eye accurate and his hand free, 
I would not however let him have a drawing-master, 
who would only give him pictures to copy; Nature, 
should be his only master, that he may have before him 
the original object, not the paper that merely repre- 
sents it. I would even prevent his sketching any 
thing by memory, till, by frequent practice, the exact 
figures of the objects are well impressed on his imagi- 
nation; for by substitutingridiculousfantastical figures 
for reality, he may lose the knowledge of just 
proportion, and spoil his taste for the beauties of 
nature. 
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I am aware that by this method he will scrawl a 
long time before he will produce any drawing that 
has the slighest reseii[iblance to the original, and be 
late in acquiring the elegance of outline, tod the light 
touches of a finished artist. Perhaps he will never 
discern picturesque beauties, or possess a good taste in 
drawing; but on the other hand his eye will become 
more exact, ' his hand more steady, and he will ac- 
quire a knowledge of the just proportions, sizes, and 
figures of animals, plants, and other objects, and a 
quicker sense of optical deceptions- . . 

But in this pursuit, as in others, I do not intend my 
pupil should have the amusement all to himself. I 
would make it still more agreeable by constantly jpar- 
taking of it, I would not let him have any other 
rival than myself; but I would be his competitor with- 
out intermission, and without danger, and this would 
render his employment interesting, without creating 
.any jealousy between us. I would follow his example, 
and, taking up the pencil, would at first handle it as 
awkwardly as himself. I would begin by drawing a 
man, as boys draw them ^on walls, a stroke for each 
arm, one for each leg, and the fingers longer than the 
arms. Some time after, one of us would perceive this 
want of proportion; we should remark, that a leg has 
some thickness, but that it is not equally thick at all 
parts, and that the length of the arm is determined by 
the length of the body. In this progress I should as 
much as possible keep pace with him, or would get so 
little before him, that it should always be in his power 
to overtake, or even occasionally surpass me. 

We would then purchase colours and brushes, and 
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endeavour to imitate . the colours of the objects as 
well as the figure. We would colour, paint, and daub, 
but in all our trials we would endeavour to copy 
Nature, and never do any thing but under her direc- 
tion. 

If we were in want of ornaments for our rooms, we 
have now found enough, I would have our drawings 
framed and handsomely glazed, that they may not be 
retouched, and that, finding they remained in the state 
we left them in, each one might be interested to do 
his best. I would have these drawings hung regularly 
round the room, every picture repeated twenty or 
thirty times, showing in each copy the progress of the 
artist, from the time when the house was only a mis- 
shapen square, till its front, sides, proportion, and 
shading are correct. The gradations preserved in 
these pictures will not fail of being constantly interest- 
ing to ourselves and entertaining to others, and of ex- 
. citing our emulation. I would put the most unfinished 
in superb gilt frames, which would set them off, but 
when the imitation becomes more exact, and the draw- 
ings really good, I would only put them in plain 
bkck frames; for these will not want any ornament to 
set them off, and the border should not divert the at- 
tention from the merit of the picture. Thus^we should 
all aspire to the honour of a plain frame, and when we 
meant to despise a picture, condemn it to the gilt 
frame. In drawing I should never let my pupil make 
use of a rule or compass, but keep them constantly 
locked up, only indulging him with them rarely and 
for a short time. — Rousseau. 
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If those young women who are in a situation to try 
whether Nature has given them talents for the beau- 
tiful accomplishment of drawing, would furly make 
the essay, they might very probably open to them- 
selves and to their friends a spring of entertainment 
that would never run dry, that would contribute to 
improve while it delights them, by adding to their 
ideas of elegance and grace, that would prevent mtoy 
a folly and many a sin which proceed from idleness, 
and that would prove the means of future support, 
should it please the Supreme Wisdom to reduce them 
to a state ©f dependance. — Fordyce. 



As to drawing, I would only wish you to follow as 
genius leads : I think the use of this art is more for 
yourself than others : it is but seldom that a private 
person has leisure or application enough to gain any 
high degree of excellence in it: but with regard to 
yourself it is of great consequence to have the power 
of filling up agreeably those intervals of time, which 
too often hang heavily on the hands of a woman, if her 
lot be cast in a retired situation. Besides this, it is 
ceftain that even a small share of knowledge in this 
art will heighten your pleasure in the performances of 
others. The pleasure of seeing fine paintings, or even 
of contemplating the beauties of nature, must be 
greatly heightened by being conversant with the rules 
of drawing, and by the habit of considering the most 
picturesque objects. As I look upon taste to be an 
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inestimable fund of innocent delight, I wish you to 
lose no opportunity of improving it, and of cultivating 
in yourself ithe relish of such pleasures as will not in- 
.terfere with a rational scheme of life, nor lead you 
into dissipation, witli all its attendant evils of vanity 
and luxury. — Cbapone. 

1 am very desirous my children should excel in 
drawing; for it is a pursuit adapted to all ages, and 
offers innumerable resources against idleness. Rous- 
.seau wishes i£melius to draw without a master ; but 
iie speaks of what he does not understand; It is tlb- 
solutely necessary to have a master, and tiiat master 
ought to be a very good one ; for every thing dejpends 
on first principles. It is not only necessary to have 
good copies, but the master must perfectly understand 
the science ; for it is by drawing with him that the 
scholar will make the most rapid progress. It will be 
necessary to begin with copying, but this apprentice- 
ship may certainly be prolonged too long; which would 
be a great loss of time. A good master, however, 
will, in the space of a year, teach his scholars to draw 
from nature. — Madame de Genlis. 



Extract firom the Appendix to M Alton's Complete 
Treatise on Perspective, published in 1783^ 

Having shown how objects may be projected per- 
spectively by rule, I shall ndw show and explain the 
use and application of an apparatus, by which the most 
complicated and irregular objects, landscape-views, 
&c. may be accurately drawn without understanding 
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perspective, the best calculated for the fmrpose of anp 
I have seen or heard of, at the same time simple and' 
easy to be applied. I speak from experience, havings; 
frequently made use of it in drawing, complicated ma)** 
chines and other objects in which there were scarcel3r^ 
any right lines, or none that were principal* 

This apparatus consists chiefly in a rectangular- 
frame, the length in proportion to the width; about.3: 
to 2 is a good shape. This frame is reticulated' with 
silken threads, or it is better with fine iron wire, in 
squares not exceeding half an inch; if smaller^ the 
drawing may be more accurate. They are usually 
done with*threads all of one size or thickness; but I 
advise larger or thicker at every fifth square, begin* 
ning from the middle, longitudinally; and having 
made one for the horizon (which should be about one- 
third from the bottom of the frame, in common cases) 
set oflPthe others from that breadthways. 

It is a matter of surprise to me, that although every 
artist knows how by reticulation to reduce or enlarge 
drawings from prints or pictures, yet they are at a 
loss to apply it in drawing from an object; in which 
there is only this difference, that in the latter a sights 
hole to keep the eye to one point is necessary. The 
application for landscape views is as follows : 

Being provided with a frame reticulated as above, 
in order to fix it for use, a strong staff not much less 
than two inches thick is necessary ; for if it be too 
small, it will not be steady enough, but subject to 
trembling whensthck in the ground, for which pur- 
pose it must be pointed at the bottom, and at the 
other end a cross piece is fixed about nine inches long) 
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more or less, according to the size of the frame, fof 
which a groove is made in the upper edge to fix it lip- 
light; it would be better if a spirit level be fixed in it 
to set it horizontal, which the threads phould be 
exactly. Along this cross-piece is a hole about an 
inch and a half wide, and three quarters of an inch 
deep, for a slider to be fixed in to support the sight- 
hole, so that it may be steady, yet free to slide in and 
out at discretion, accordingas the sight-hole is required 
to be nearer or farther from the frame ; which sight- 
hole is raised or lowered as occasion requires, for a 
higher or lower horizon, and is fixed by the turn of a 
screw. The staff may be about 4|. or 5 feet long, so 
that when fixed in the ground the horizon in the frame 
may be on a level with the eye, which is at discretion 
cither standing or sitting on a high stool. 

The whole of the apparatus being fixed for use, the 
sight-hole being level with the thread that marks the 
horizon, and distant from the center about the opening 
of the frame*, the landscape before it will appear on 
the threads, from the sight-hole, as a drawing reticu- 
lated or squared, which may be copied on paper the 
same as a print or drawing ; but great care must be 
taken that the sight-hole be not moved after you have 
begun the drawing, as the places of the objects on the 
threads will vary thereby. Let your paper be squared 
in the same manner as the frame, but in any propor- 
tion you please. To describe the operation of draw- 

• I suppose Mr. Malton means that the sight-hole should be as 
fiur from the reticulated frame, as that is wide. Thus if the frame 
is 8 inches wide, the sight-hole should be 8 inches from the frame) 
so that the whole view would not exceed an angle of 50 degreei. 
£(Htor* 
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iBg from this frame would be trifling, as it is evidently 
the same as copying a picture or drawing of any kind. 
Whca the appaiatus is to be used on a table in 
order to draw any model or machine, the reticulated 
frame must be IBxed on a stand, with notches in two 
upright pieces to support it, and the slider with the 
sight-hole being also fixed to the stand, will then be 
ready for use as before, the object being placed behind 
the frame, which may be fixed lengthways or upright 
stb tibe figure of the object shall require*. 

* Before I met with the nbovfi description of an apparatus for 
taking views, I had ordered one xm a similar plan to be made for 
my own use* The principal difference between them is, that in 
Mr. Malton's the sight-hoje is in the center of a circular plate about 
the size of a crown-piece, whereas in mine it is placed three inches 
from one end of a boai<d -ten inches long and three broad, and con- 
sequently seven inches from the other end. This board is 'fixed so 
that the sight-hole is op(poMte the center pf tjie ireticvi^ted fyrfijji^^ 
By this contrivance the eye not used is completely shaded without 
the necessity of shutting ijt) and by turning the board it may be 
used for either eye. I have also affixed a small plummet and line 
to one side of the frame, which anwers the purposis of a spirit- 
level. The size of my frame is eight inches by five, and both that 
and the sight^hole-board are fixed in uprights ending at top in 
^!09ve6, andat bottom inserted in a ground-plate witli holes to vs^ 
the distance, so that the whole machine takes to pieces ^.nd goes 
into a flat box, which also contains the paper and pencils, and jmay 
serve for a desk to draw on when taking views. 

The machine is designed to be either fixed on a walking-cane, 
a walking-stick-chair, or it-may be fastened on the stump of a tre^e, 
a gate, S^c by means of a gimlet which passes through tiie center 
of the horizontal board that supports the fr^me and Sjiglirt-hole. 
It may also stand on a table. The construction is very simple, 
and I should have given an engraving of it; but finding the same 
idea had been already suggested by so eminent an artist, deter- 
mined to refer my readers to his work for any farther information 
•n the subject.— ;jKc///or. 

VOL. II. P p 
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« ' 

This method of drawing sieems to have originated 
from common observation of seeing objects through a 
window, which in those early times, when this instru- 
ment was contrived and first used (for it is not of late 
invention), were not in squares of two feet in height, 
but in small divisions with lead, which were almost 
adapted to the purpose, insomuch that there seems 
nothing left to contrive except a sight-hole to fix the 
eye; as it was perceivable that the objects varied in 
their apparent proportions to the squares on approach- 
ing to or receding from the window (being less in the 
former case and increasing as we recede), so that it 
was not possible to redyce it to practice without that 
necessary expedient. The contrivance of a frame was 
in order to make it portable, and the dividing it ikito 
squares by means of threads or wires, can scarcely be 
attributed to it as an invention but an improvement; 
for making them less seems an unavoidable conse* 
quence which experience would soon render neces- 
sary. 

There is another method of taking representations 

of objects from nature, which is, by having a plate of 
glass well ground and polished fixed in the frame in. 
stead of threads, which being lightly smeared over 
with gum diluted with water, when dry may be 
drawn on with a soft pencil or French chalk, and, by 
that means, the objects may be traced on it, the eye 
being fixed at the sight-hole^ and afterwards taken 
off by tracing the same on paper opposed to a strong 
light. 

^< It appears, then, mamma, that a painter should be 
a man of great information.'' ^' Certainly; for it is 
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indispensably necessary that he should understand ana- 
tomy and geometry; that he should have a profound 
knowledge of ancient and modem history and mytho- 
logy ; and lastly, that he should be a nice observer and 
a philosopher; for unless he is well acquainted with the 
human heart, he can never hope to attain to superior - 
eminence in his profession.'' 

" Pray, mamma, let us every day compose a pic- 
ture in conversation, and we will take it by turns to 
choose the subject: that will be charming!" *^ I 
will consent to it, provided you can tell me this mo- 
ment, clearly and in a few words, what are the rules 
that must be generally attended to in order to judge 
of the merits of a picture, so far as regards the compo- 
sidon." *^ That will be very easy, as you have 
just repeated them. Let us see. In the first place the 
subject should be easily discovered by every spectator 
who is acquainted with the story ; secondly, the time 
and scene of action should be well chosen ; thirdly, the 
attitudes and expression of countenance of the figures 
should agree with their age and situation ; and lastly, 
the dresses and costumes should be consistent and pro- 
perly attended to." " I see you have perfectly under- 
stood all I have been telling you." " Then, mamma, 
we are to compose a history-piece every evening?" 
" Yes, and in the spring, when we are in the country, 
we will, in the same manner, compose some pieces in 
the Flemish style after the manner of Tcniers, or 
Gerard Dow; that is to say, some village scenes; for 
we shall have models enough before our eyes, and that 
is the best way of learning to paint. 

Madame de Genlis. 
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Besides the amusement or accomplishment of pos- 
sessing the talent of drawings there is another advan* 
tage resulting from it, which consists in using the pen* 
cil as a language to express the form of all visible ob- 
jects^ as of flowers, machines, houses, landscapes^ 
which cannot in words alone be conveyed to others 
with sufficient accuracy. For this end it may be suf 
ficient to draw in outlines alone the figures of natural 
things, witliout expending so much time on this art as 
is requisite to enable the learner to add the nice 
touches which form the delicate gradations of shade 
and colour,— iJanym. 



Drawing) not merely for the purpose of making 
pleasing pictures and obtaining applause, but for that 
capacity it gives to a proficient of representing any 
object wish ease and accuracy, is both an agreeable 
and useful qualification. The perfection of every spe- 
cies of painting is attainable by women, from the re- 
presentation of historic facts to the minute executioa 
of the miniature portrait, if they will bestow sufficient 
time and application for the acquisition of the princi- 
ples of this art in the study of the best models. But 
as an exalted genius for painting is not very generally 
possessed, it is fortunate for those who are less liber- 
ally endowed, that there arp many profitable, though 
inferior branches of design or of arts connected with it. 
The drapery and landscape, both of portraits and his- 
torical pieces, are often intrusted to the pupil of the 
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master, and constitute a branch of the art for which 
women might be allowed to be candidates. The ele- 
gant as well as humorous designs which embellish the 
windows of printsellexs, also sketches for the frontis- 
pieces of books, and other ornaments of the same 
kind, must employ many artists, nor does it appear 
that any good reason for confining them to one sex 
has been assigned. 

Colouring of prints is a lucrative employment, as 
also designs for needle- work and ornamental works of 
^ kinds, which should be entirely appropriated to 
women. The delicate touches of miniature painting, 
and painting in enamel, with devices for rings and 
lockets in hair work, are more characteristic of female 
talents flian of masculine powers. The delineation of 
ajnimals or plants for books of natural history^ and 
colouring maps and globes, may be followed with the 
same advantage. Patterns for calico printers and 
ps^>er.8tainers are lower departments of the same art^ 
which might surely be allowed as sources of subsist^ 
ence to one sex with equal propriety as to the other* 
To these engraving may also be added, — fFakefield. 



I much approve of Rousseau's plan of teaching"^ 
drawing. But that the pupil might not lose the ad- 
vantages derived from the labours of past ages, he 
siiould submit his productioiis to a master of the art, 
who may correct his errors and accelerate his improve- 
ment . —iVorri&w^rf. 
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I have caused all my pupils to learn to draw and tq 
paint. I procured for them the best masters, and, in 
conformity to the usual method, they all began to draw 
when five or six years old; but what has been the 
uniform effect? None of them made the least progress 

• 

during the first four years; the three next produced 
from time to time, and as it were by chance, a few 
tolerable heads and figures; but from thirteen to 
sixteen they made a real progress, which became daily 
more rapid. I remarked, however, that from this 
period their improvement did 'not so much depend on 
the increasing practice of the hand, as on the greater 
judgment and accuracy of the eye, which was daily 
improving by our constant excursions to visit monu- 
ments, churches, galleries, engravings, sales of pic- 
tures, &c. These proved their best lessons in drawing 
and painting, and being accompanied by an artist of 
distinction, who pointed out the beauties and defects 
of every thing we saw, they were accustomed to com- 
pare and judge with justice and accuracy, which in fact 
is the whole secret of the art. 

To children drawing is the most irksome, and, for a 
long time, the most perfectly useless of all employ- 
ments. I am aware there is scarcely a family but can 
show tolerably good heads drawn by children nine or 
ten years old, and little landscapes and flower-pieces 
painted by young ladies of the same age: but of all 
these little works, either the outline is done for them, 
or the whole retouched and often almost entirely done 
by the master. Tricks of this kind are universal, and 
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most parents and teachers either do not suspect them, 
pay them no attention, or &vour and encourage them. 
Indeed it appears impossible to prevent this artifice, so 
long as the youth and very limited knowledge of the 
pupils disable them from making a real progress.^ The 
masters are unwilling the parents should be dissatisfi- 
ed, children fear being scolded; and these two causes 
are an inexhaustible source of falsehood and deceit. To 
obviate all these inconveniences, I would advise that 
the pupil should not take a pencil in his hand, or draw 
himself till he is fourteen years old, yet he is to be 
prepared for it, and his instruction is to commence 
from his earliest infancy. 

, A good master should attend him regularly, and 
draw and paint in his presence, and at the same time 
explain to him the rules of this delightful art. The 
pupil must be told that he must look at his master 
with great attention while he is drawing, that he must 
observe whether his master copies accurately, and that 
his only business is to criticise him, or approve of his 
performances as it deserves ; in which if he acquit 
himself well, a reward is promised him. Thus the 
master draws seven or eight eyes, almost all of them 
irregular except one, after which the scholar is to pro- 
nounce his judgment ; although this will most probably 
be extremely erroneous. He is then made to examine 
the copies and the original, and the eye which de- 
serves the preference is pointed out. 

Meanwhile, the bargain made with the child gives 
him a most ardent desire to judge better the next at* 
tempt. It is to this effect, every time he is right he 
is to have a ticket or counter, and when he has gained 
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six of these, th^ are to be exchanged against some at- 
tractive'toyj but when he judges wrong he is not to 
leceive any punishment; for he will be t<^d this is not 
a necessary study ^ but mi^rely an amusement; and 
therefore slight inattentions, firom time to time, will 
not occasion any reprimands, and a continual inatten-^ 
tion will oidy be punbhed by a total cessation of die 
lessons* 

The master should go regularly through the dif- 
ferent parts of drawing, beginning with die fiace and 
the human body. He ^ould then draw from bustS| 
and by lamp-light« He should attend his pupil to 
view various pictures, monuments, 8gc. should teack 
him to observe their beauties smd defects, and thus 
my pupii at foiuteen years old wifl be as great a con- 
noisseur as any artist at twenty ; he will possess eveiy 
necessary auxiliary species of knowledge, he will have 
a sure and accurate eye, and a pcere and cultivated 
taste. He should now sit down instead <^ his master, 
draw in his turn under his inspection, and \m pro- 
gress will be so rapid, that at seventeen he win hftvte 
no farther oocaaon for a master. If he has taste fer 
the arts, this study will, from the beginnk^ tothe end, 
be the most fascinating of aU his occupations, and at 
seventeen years of age he wiB possess a real tiAent, 
which he will never neglect- — Madame d£ GtnK^. 



Madame de Genlis observes, tSiat of aB the things 
children learn, drawing generally appears the most irk- 
some and disagreeable. This perhaps arises from a 
wrong method of teaching it; for to oblige a child 
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SIX or seven years old to copy ears, noses, eyes, and 
mouths^, is like beginning their education with ab- 
stract instead of sensible ideas. Few grown persons 
would distinguish any particular feature of a friend if 
painted separately from the rest of the face ; how then 
can it be expected that children would take delight in 
copying what they cannot understand ? 

Drawing should rather be considered as a recreation 
t^an a task ; and as soon as children show an inclina- 
tion for imitating writing and other things, in order to 
prevent their acquiring a habit of scribbling, those 
who have the care of their education may encourage 
them to amuse themselves with drawing, sometimes on 
a slate and sometimes on paper. For this purpose, 
they should give them good outlines of sheep, dogs, 
horses, birds, and flowers, which would be much more 
entertaining to children than drawing the human face ; 
far they pay great attention to the forms of animals, 
and have, at a very early age, a wonderful sagacity 
in distinguishing one horse or cow from another of 
nearly the same size or colour. Their mother or go- 
remess may point out any striking faults, and the 
ehildren being thus confined to copying outlines for 
some jrears, would acquire a more correct eye than the 
pupils of most drawing-masters, and would alterwards-^ 
easily learn to delineate figures, faces, or any thing eUe 
they may wish to represent. 

* I much doubt the propriety of this mode of instruiction even 
for older pupils. Surely were they to begin with copying heads 
asT-large as life, in which each feature is as exactly finished as 
when drawn separately, the general effect of every stroke ^vould 
be more perceptible and the pupil be better able to ju%e of his 
own improvement. 

VOL. II. Q q 
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Children being but little accustomed to observe 
picturesque beauties or distant prospects, had perhaps 
better not draw landscapes till they are twelve or tlur* 
teen years old. 

In the usual mode of instruction, many young pec- 
pie who have learned drawing would hardly know how 
to shade a piece correctly without a copy, and chil- 
dren have no more idea of the effect of light and 
shade, than that lady who sent hack her portrait to the 
artist, because she imagined he had painted her in a 
striped grey and white petticoat, though she was dres- 
sed in a plain white sattin. When children are ten or 
eleven years old, they may be taught shading by 
means of small white models of animals, houses, &c. 
These should be placed in the same positions as some 
of the outlines they have before drawn,'and one candle 
or lamp set on the table. The dark parts should 
then be pointed out to the pupils, and they should be 
desired to shade their outlines in the same manner* 
They may also be taught to draw houses or build- 
ings from nature, and shade them when the sun is 
shilling full on them, by which they will soon learn 
the effect of light and shade, and perceive that every 
object would appear a perfectly flat surface, were it not 
for the different degrees of light that fall upon it. 
After some time, they will also be able to distinguish 
the various gradations of light and shade, even when 
objects are not placed in a strong light. 

Before young people study perspective from books, 
they should learn a little geometry, and be accustomed 
to measure angles as exactly by the eye as with a pro- 
tractor. They should also be taught to find out the 
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elements of perspective by their own actual observa- 
tions. For this purpose, they should procure a ma- 
chine similar to that described in this chapter, page 
287. By frequently viewing buildings and other ob- 
jects through this frame, they may observe which of 
the lines meet in the same vanishing points, and which 
are parallel to the ground-plane of the picture, ascer- 
tain in what proportion objects diminish, measure the 
angles subtended by various right lines, &c. &c. 

They may then read an easy treatise on perspec- 
tive, which they will be better able to understand 
when thus previously acquainted with the general prin- 
ciples, after which they may learn the higher branches 
of this useful and entertaining science. 

Before the pupils attempt to take views, it will be 
necessary they should learn to draw trees. For this 
purpose, they should be shown the different strokes 
used for each particular kind of foliage, and make 
studies of trees from nature, both when in full leaf and 
entirely without, and also with the sun shining on them, 
by which means they will perceive the reason of the 
dark and light parts, and that the only way to make 
the branches appear to come out from the paper is to 
throw a strong shade underneath them. 

The pupils should be taught as soon as possible to 
draw from real objects, and for this purpose the little 
models above recommended for shading may be used, 
A few good models of horses, dogs, sheep, and oxen, 
purchased at a moderate expense, would serve a 
family of children many years, as they may be placed 
in various positions. Flowers and shells are easily pro- 
cured, and if the pupils be not designed for artists^ 
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living, models of men and women in diflferent dreoea 
will be sufficient. 

To assist young beginners in drawing from real 
objects, I would strongly recommend the use of the 
machine before referred to, which might either be 
placed on the table before the little models above- 
mentioned, or be used out of doors for taking land- 
scape views. 

When the pupils have acquired some proficiency in 
drawing from nature, and are able tp preserve the per- 
spective correctly, without the help of this machine, a 
carpenter's square or even a straight stick may be sub- 
stituted to measure objects, but in this case a thread 
should be fastened to the rule or stick, with a knot or 
bead at the end, which should be held in the mouth, 
that the stick may always be at the same distance from 
the eye while the artist is taking a view, 
r These few hints on drawing are principally intended 
for those who may wish to give their children some 
notion of drawing, without being at the expense of a 
master, which an intelligent mother may do, even 
though she be not herself an artist. It cannot howevei' 
be expected that young people should understand the 
management of the pencil and colours so as to pro- 
duce any highly-finished paintings, unless they are 
regularly taught by one who excels in this delight- 
ful art. 

I understand, the most approved method of teaching 
this branch of drawing, and that which is practised by 
the most eminent masters, is for the whole of the 
lesson to be spent in the master's drawing, in the pre- 
sence of the pupil. Thus he first sketches the outlines 
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of a picture^ which the pupil (x^ies during his abfieuce. 
At the next lesson he begins to shader it, and leaves it 
im the pupil to copy ; and so on till both the original 
picture and the pupil's copy are completely finished. 

EiUtor. ' 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

Music, Singing, and Dancing. 

THE time for convenient rest before meat may 
bothifkvith profit and delight be taken up in recreating 
fuid composing the travailed spirits of the scholars with 
the. solemn and divine harmonies of music, heard or 
^amed: either while the skilful organist plies his 
grave and fancied descant in lofty fugues, or the whole 
symphony, with artful and unimaginable touches, 
adorn and grace the well studied chords of some choice 
composer; sometimes the lute or soft organ-stop 
waiting on elegant voices either to religious, moral, 
or civil ditties ; which, if wise men and prophets be 
not extremely out, have a great power over dispo-^ 
sitions and manners, and smooth and make them 
gentle from rustic harshness and distempered passions. 

Milton. 

To dance sometimes will not be imputed to you as 
a fault; but remember that the end of your learning it 
was, that you might the better know how to move 
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gracefully. It is only an advantage so fer. When it 
goeth beyond it, one may call it excelling in a mistake, 
which is no very great commendation. It is better for 
a woman never to dance because she has no skill in it, 
than to do it too often because she doth it well. The 
easiest as well as the safest method of doing it is in 
private companies 2aaongst particular Jriends, and then 
carelessly like a diversion, rather than with solemnity as 
if it was a business, or had any thing in it to deserve a 
montb^s preparation by serious conference with a dan- 
cing master. — Marq. Halifax^ s Advice. 



To gain but a moderate skill in music wastes so 
much of a young man's time, and engages him often 
in such odd company, that many think it much bettef 
spared ; and I have amongst men of parts and business 
so seldom heard any one commended or esteemed for 
having an ex:cellency in music, that amongst those 
things that ever come into the list of accomplishments, 
I think we may give it the last place. 

When your children learn dancing you must be 
sure to have a good master that knows and can teach 
what is graceful and becoming, and what gives a 
freedom and easiness to all the motions of the body. 
One that teaches not this, is worse than none at all: 
natural unfashionableness being much better than af- 
fected postures. As for the jigging part of the figures 
of dancing I count that little or nothing, farther than 
as it tends to perfect graceful carriage. — Locke. 
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It is evidently of advantage, that a young gentleman 
be from his infancy almost put into the way of wield- 
ing his limbs decently, and coming into the room like 
a human creature. But I really think it more eligible 
that a youth be - a little bashful and awkward, than 
that he have too much of the player or dancing- 
master. Care ought therefore to be taken that he do 
ttot learn to dance too well. The consequonce will 
probably be, that being commended for it, he will take 
all opportunities of exhibiting his performance, and 
will in time become a hunter after balls, and a mere 
dangler among the ladies. 

The same caution ought to be used with respect to 
music. It is true there are few of the good people of 
Elngland, who have so much taste as to be capable of 
excelling in that alluring and bewitching art. But 
there are instances of the bad effects of cultivating it 
too much. — Burgh. 



Music is a very agreeable accomplishment for a 
jTOung lady. It fs a fine relaxation from more serious 
employments, and gready contributes to keep up 2\, 
cheerfulness through the whole family; but I would 
not have her ambitious to excel, and I think parents 
ought not to covet it. To attain music to great per- 
fection, and to study Italian for that purpose, is a work 
of great labour, time, and expense; too much by far 
to gain what at last amounts to no more than an 
amusement. Ladies of great rank and fortune have 
every thing at their command ; therefore should aim 
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at perfection in all they undertake ; but those in more 
priyate life have certainly other things to do, and must 
stoop to domestic cares; whereby they will oSten be 
enabled to boast a happiness, to which greater ladieg 
are strangers. But supposing that, either to gratify her- 
self or her friends, she engages deeply in the study oi 
music; parents are here often cajoled out of their 
money and their senses too by their daughter's fancied 
excellence, and the same man that is lavish in his 
praises to the fond father's face, will, perhaps in the 
very next company, swear the girl squeaks like a pig. 
There is a great deal of insincerity, nay the grossest 
flattery attends this kind of study, and parents in gene- 
ral have need of better eyes than common to see 
through it. However, if the young lady really does 
excel, still I say her time might have been much better 
employed in acquiring more useful knowledge, such 
as is properly suited to her station. There are yet other 
inconveniences attending this study, when a young 
lady excels or has the reputation of it; that of expos- 
ing both her and her parents to a great deal- of gay 
company at least, if no worse ; such as tends to dissipate 
the mind, to shut out reflection, and thereby check or 
prevent the knowledge of more weighty obligations; 
and it often likewise exposes them to ill-timed ex- 
pence, which, as every day's experience shows us, fire- 
quently does great harm, but seldom any good. A 
concert, an opera, or an oratorio, always furnishes 
music in the utmost perfection. Is it then worth a 
young lady's while, whose fortune is perhaps but 
scanty, to consume a great deal of time and money, 
and at last fall short of a stage performer ? By no 
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meaas; any more than it is an honour to a man of 
quality to be called the first fiddler in the kingdom, or 
for a gentleman to boast that he can beat his coach- 
man at driving. 

If a tradesman plays on any instrument, it will be 
delightful to him to employ his son's leisure time in 
teaching him something of so agreeable an amuse- 
ment as music; and if he can improve his daughter's 
car or voice, by giving her a pleasing manner of sing- 
ing, she should not be deprived of it; for these things 
make young people sprightly in themselves and pleas- 
ing to others. But then care must be taken that they 
stop there ; they must not engage in an expensive <^ 
laborious study of music, unless it is to be their trade; 
nor must they be attached to it, so as to neglect other 
obligations, or so as to engage them in irregular com- 
pany; and, above all, great care must be taken that 
tbey be not tainted by that torrent of corruption, bad 
songs. 

I consider dancing as conducive to health, and as 
sometimes a means of preventing deformity ; and even 
where there is no danger of that, all must see that it i% 
the means of making young people of both sexes 
stand, walk, and sit, and even look and speak to ad - 
vantage ; but then it is too expensive for many parents; 
it also inflames young people's vanity, and increases 
the expense of their apparel; and lastly, there is great 
danger of young people contracting a passion for 
dancing; for though they may sometimes veiy inno^^ 
eently divert themselves with an evening ball, y^t an 
eager desire for these engagements, especially to thdsc^ 
of lower rank in London, is extremely dangerous, ff 
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the expense of the master can be submitted to, the 
other difficulties may I think be got over. Children 
must obey their parents, and wear, without a struggle 
and without a blush, such apparel as their parents 
judge fit for them, and they should also be kept from 
all low balls and disorderly assemblies. It should be 
remembered that the end of dancing is not so much tor 
make young people shine at a ball, as to give an easy 
air and grace to all the motions of the body. — Nelson. 



As I am in no haste for my pupil to learn to read 
writing, it will naturally be supposed I shall not be 
more anxious to teach him to read music. No, I 
would not fatigue him with obliging him to fix his at* 
tention long on any subject, nor should I be very for- 
ward to fill his mind with mere conventional signs and 
characters. I confess there is some difficulty in this, 
for though a knowledge of the notes does not perhaps 
at first sight appear more necessary in order to sii^, 
than a knowledge of the alphabet in order to speak, 
yet there is this diffisrence, that in speaking we express 
our own ideas, whereas in singing we generally express 
those of others,- and in order to do this, we must be 
able to read them. However, at first my pupil instead 
of reading may hear them, and a song is learned more 
perfectly by the ear than by the notes. 

To understand music thoroughly, it is not sufficient 
t6 be able to play by note; the scholar must also be 
able to compose, and the one should be learned with 
the other, or neither will be well understood. At first 
I shall teach my little musician to compose short 
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musical sentences well accented, then to join them tov 
gether by a simple modulation, and divide the diflferent 
parts into bars by an exact punctuation, which can 
only be done by a good choice of cadences and 
pauses. 

The better to express the diflFerent sounds in sing- 
ing, each note or interval has a particular articulation ; 
hence the use of solfaing with certain fixed syllables. 
To distinguish the scales in music, it was necessary to 
give particular names to the musical notes, and also to 
the different intervals ; hence the use of the letters of 
the alphabet and the names of the intervals, the first of 
which distinguish the keys of the harpsichord, and the 
last the notes of the gamut. A marks a fixed inva- 
riable note, always sounded by the same key on the 
harpsichord. Ut and La are quite different. Ut is 
always the key or tonic note in a major key, or the flat 
third of a minor. La is constantly the key note in a 
minor key, or the sixth note in a maJOT, Thus the 
letters of the alphabet mark the fixed notes of our 
musical system, and the syllables the different intervals 
and similar proportions between one note and another, 
in all the different keys. The letters express the ivory 
keys of tlie harpsichord, and the syllables the intervals. 
The French musicians have strangely perplexed them- 
selves with these distinctions, s^s they have confounded 
the use of the syllables with the use of the letters of the 
alphabet, and by thus unnecessarily giving two different , 
names to each note on the harpsichord, h^ve no means 
of expressing the chords or intervals in the different 
keys; thus with them Ut and C are always the same 
note, which is not the fact, nor ought it to be ; for of 
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what use tiien is th^ name C? B<^si^^ by this 
ineans spl&ing » rendered very difficult, without being 
of any advantage, or conveying any clear idte^ to the 
mind, as Ut or Mi may equally signify a miajor or 
minor third. 

But let us Mlow a more clear and simple method 
with our pupil. For him let there be but two keys or 
modes, the major and minor, of which the intervals 
should always be the same, and expressed by the same 
syllables. 

Whether he sing or play, let him be able to begin 
his tune on any one of the 12 notes of the harpsichordy 
which may serve him as a key-note; and whether h6 
modulate in i), or C, or G-, let him al\vay^ close in Ui 
or Z<7, accoixling as he is in a major or minor key* 
By this method he will understand your instructions, 
and the principal divisions of the scale will always be 
present to his mind ; his execution will be more cor. 
rect, and his progress more rapid. 

In teaching a child to sing, you should ehdeavour td 
make him sing correctly, and render his voice smooA, 
clear, and loud. You must also form Us ear so that 
he may understand time and harmony, but nothing 
more. Theatrical and imitative music are not suited 
to children. I would not even have them sing with 
words; but if my pupil wished for them, I would en- 
deavour to compose some couplets that might intere^ 
him, and be as simple as his own ideas. Above all> 
never let him sing any humorous, plaintive, or tender 
songs, but accustom him to a pleasing and simple 
melodyj arising from the fundamental chords of the 
key in wlifc](i he is playing, and let the bass be so 
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clearly i^Mffked, thar he may fed every note rtnd ac- 
company it without difficulty; for to form his voice 
smd ear, he should never sing without an instrument. 
But this is too much about music. Teach him ho# 
you please, provided it be only as an amusement. 

Rousseau* 

Music, I conceive, is to be recommended with 
more discrimination than most other elegant accom- 
plishments, how much soever such a notion may con- 
tradict the prevailing opinion. It is very true, there 
are young ladies, who, without any particular advan- 
tage of a natural ear or good voice, by means of cir- 
cumstances peculiarly favourable, make great profi- 
ciency in music; but it is as true, that they have made 
it at a vast expense of time and application, such as no 
woman ought to bestow upon an object, to which she 
is not carried by the irresistible impulse of genius* 

It must be allowed, that for a young person who has 
no turn for music to be condemned both to mortify 
herself, and to punish her acquaintance by murdering 
every lesscm put 4nto her hands, is a very awkward 
situation, however much her master may, for the sake 
of his craft, flatter her or her friends, assuring them, 
perhaps with an air of great solemnity, that he never 
had a better scholar in his whole life. If she, whose 
attainments in this kind are but indifferent, could be 
contented to amuse herself and her own family now 
and then with an air that happened to please them, it 
were well: but how does a judicious hearer blush for 
the poor beginner, when set down by the command of 
a fond parent to entertain perhaps a large company. 
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as we have often seen, with performing that of which 
she scarce knows the very rudiments, while all is dis- 
appointment on their part, and, if she have any un- 
derstanding, confusion on hers. 

Is the preacher then an enemy to music ? Much the 
reverse. Where there is a real genius for it, improved 
by art and regulated by sentiment, nothing surely can 
be more charming or more affecting. But how much 
is it to be regretted, that this wonderful charm of me- 
lody, properly so called, together with the whole merit 
of expression, should be sacrificed, as we frequently 
find, to the proud poor affectation of mere trick and 
execution ; that instead of rendering the various com- 
binations of sound a powerful instrument of touching 
the heart, exciting agreeable emotions, or allaying un- 
easy sensations, as in the days of old, it should be ge- 
nerally degraded into an idle amusement, devoid of 
dignity, devoid of meaning, absolutely devoid of any 
one ingredient that can inspire delightful ideas, or 
engage unaffected applause ! What lover of this en- 
chanting art but must lament, that the most insipid 
song which can disgrace it, is no sooner heard in places j 
of public entertainment, than every young lady who 
has learned the common notes, is immediately^ tau^t 
to repeat it in a manner still more insipid, while the 
most sublime and interesting compositions, where sim- 
plicity and greatness unite, are seldom or never thought 
of in her case, as if the female mind were incapable of 
relishing any thing grave, pathetic, or exalted. 

Fordyce. 

Dancing is now so universal, that it cannot be dis- 
pensed with in the education of a gentlewoman; but 
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ELS to music I would only Wish you to follow as genius 
leads. You have some turn for it, and I should be 
sorry to see you neglect a talent, which will at least 
^ord you an innocent amusement, tiiough it should 
not enable you to give much pleasure to your friends. 
[ think the use of this art is more for yourself than 
others. It is but seldom that a private person has 
eisure or application enough to gain any high degree 
y£ excellence in it, and your own partial family are 
perhaps the only persons who would not much rather 
Be entertained by the performance of a professor than 
jy yours : but with regard to yourself, it is of great 
XMisequence to have the power of filling up agree- 
ibly those intervals of time, which too often hang 
iieavily on the hands of a woman, if her lot be cast in 
•etired situations. Besides this, it is certain that even 
I small share of knowledge in this art will heighten 
jTour jpleasure in the performances of others: the taste 
nust be improved before it can be susceptible of an 
exquisite relish for any of the imitative arts : an un- 
skilful ear is seldom capable of comprehending har- 
nony, or of distinguishing the most delicate charms 
)f melody. — Chapone. 



Monsieur will come to you this breaking-up, not 
K) much to teach you to dance, as to walk, stand, and 
lit well. These are not such trifles as they are com- 
nonly thought, and people are more influenced by 
hem than they imagine; therefore pray mind them, 
md let genteel and graceful motions and attitudes be- 
X)me habitual to you. 
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I desire you will particularly attend to the graoefU 
motion of your arms, which, with the manner of put- 
ting on your hat and giving your hand, is all that a 
gentleman need attdnd to. Dancing is in itself a very 
trifling, silly thing, but it is one of those established 
follies, to which people of sense are sometimes obliged 
to conform, and then they should be able to do it 
well. And though I would not have you a dancer, 
yet when you dance I would have you dance well, as I 
mrould have you do every thing you do well. 

As you are now in a musical country, where singing, 
fiddling, and piping are not only the common topics 
of conversation, but almost the principal objects ot at« 
tention, I cannot help cautioning you against ^vhig 
into those (I will call them illiberal) pleasures (though 
music is commonly reckoned one of the liberal ^ts) 
to the degree that most of your countrymen do when 
they travel in Italy. If you love music, hear it, go to 
operas, concerts, and pay fiddlers to play to you ; but I I 
insist upon your neither piping nor fiddling yourself. / 
It puts a gentleman in a very frivolous, contemptiUe I 
light, brings him into a great deal of bad company, 
and takes up a great deal of time which might be 
much better employed. Few things would mortify 
me more than to see you bearing a part in a concert, 
with a fiddle under your chin, or a pipe in yeur 
mouth. — Chesterfield. 



Great excellence in any of the elegam arts is an un- 
favourable circumstance to youth, and except they be 
intended to exercise those arts as a professk>n, a medh^ 
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crity is much more desirable. I would rather there- 
fore^ th^t young persons should apply to them when it 
is too late to attain to much more than mediocrity, A 
first-rate musician can never be ajiy thing else, and an 
incomparable dancer can make nothing but a dancing- 
master or a coxcomb. It is impossible but that per- 
3ons must be fond of opportunities of exhibiting them- 
selves in that character in which they particularly 
excel. 

Besides, a refined taste and great execution in the 
fine arts necessarily leads a man to keep company with 
the celebrated artists, most of whom are men of low 
taste in other respects, of illiberal and uncultivated 
minds, and profligate in their morals. There are, no 
(jloubt, exceptions to this observation : but it must be 
allowed that this is too generally the case with musi- 
cians, painters, players, &c. I wish I could not add 
loere poets and fine writers, or those who excel only 
in what are called the Belles Lettres. All these arts, 
singly taken, are little things, and a truly great mind 
will not give much attention to them so as to make 
them his chief object; and a man will seldonpi arrive 
at great excellence in what he has recourse to only as 
an amusement. — Priestley. 



Adelaide begins already to have some slight notioai 
of music, and I have placed her little fingers on the 
harp. I have a method of teaching music, which ex- 
perience has taught me to be the best. To arrive at 
perfection, either on the harp or the harpsichord, we 
should play equally well with both hands ; but owing 
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to the method most masters take, the left is generally 
inferior to the right. To obviate this, before a 
child learns a complete tune, she ought to practise a 
twelvemonth with only one hand at a time : I mean 
a twelvemonth if an infant; otherwise six months will 
suflGice. She should execute all the shakes and most 
difficult passages that are to be met with, first with one 
hand and then with the other, and thus the left hand 
will acquire more strength than it usually pqssesses. 
This requires at first so little attention from the scho- 
lar that it cannot fatigue her ; but if you expect her to 
read music, to place her hands properly, to finger well, 
and to put treble and bass together, it requires great 
attention, and will become a difficult and tiresome 
study. Young beginners learn to play out of time by 
being stopped by every difficulty : this spoils their ear 
and their taste, and they very naturally take an aver- 
sion to a study so disagreeable and fatiguing. No 
master will adopt my method, because they will not be 
able to make their scholars play several tunes by rote 
in the course of five or six months. But after a scholar 
has been well exercised according to my pjlan, if you 
teach her to play lessons, she will in less than three 
months surpass those, who have learned two years in 
the common way. 

• The voices of the Italian women all appear charm- 
ing, because they are natural and easy, without appear- 
ing to come from the throat, which is the great fault 
of the French singers. The Italians, on the contrary, 
soften their voices in the higher parts, and take care 
never to raise them above the nati\ral pitch, which ren- 
ders them truly melodious. — Madame de Genlis. 
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It is easy to find out if a young person has a taste 
for music. If they have, do not suffer it to lie dor- 
mant ; but should nature have been a niggard to them 
in this respect, persuade them to be silent, and not 
feign raptures they do not feel; for nothing can be 
more ridiculous. In music I prefer expression to exe- 
cution. A person must have sense, taste, and sensi- 
bility, to render their music interesting. The nimble 
dance of the fingers may raise wonder but not delight. 

Wollstonecraft. 



No good reason can be assigned for the institution 
of an equivocal rank, by converting ladies and gentle- 
men into performers. It is true they are occupied, 
but without contributing so much to the amusement 
of society, as those who are supported by the art; and 
ladies initiated in music on entering life are obliged to 
quit it for their duties, or to qualify themselves for 
musical parties in the manner of public performers. 

An accomplished education implies sufficient know- 
ledge of the fine arts, to judge of the merits of profes- 
sors, to discern the beauties and defects of composi- 
tions, and to receive the various pleasure or improve- 
ment they afford : beyond these boundaries, superior 
obligations are sacrificed, and proportionable abate- 
ments of happiness are incurred. — Williams 



Gracefulness is an idea of beauty, belonging to pos- 
ture and motion; in both of which, " tobe graceful," 
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says Mr. Burke, " it is requisite that there be no ap- 
** pearance of difficulty; a small inflexion pf the body 
\' is required, and a composure of the parts in such a 
" manner as not to encumber each other, nor to be 
*' divided by sharp an^ sudden angles. '' As this is> 
I believe, a very just definition of the quality of grace- 
fulness, it appears to me probable that it might be c^- 
tained by every child, if committed at an early age, to 
die care of the dancing master. Let opulent parents 
then put their children, as soon as they can walk with 
firmness, under the care of the best dancingnmaster 
they can engage ; only let the tutor observe the same 
management in this respect as has been recommended 
on the subject of reading; let him treat the learning 
to dance as a pastime, not a task. 

When the little family are become adepts in the aitj. 
I would advise the parents to treat them with a ball 
once a week; for whilst employed in dancing they can 
enjoy the society of their young friends, without that 
intercourse which might infect them with the errors 
of their neighbour's education; and dancing is a 
wholesome exercise in a large well-aired room> when 
not continued till too late an hour in the evening. 

To dancing I would add music or drawing, as may 
best suit the turn of their genius ; but I would teach 
them to set the proper value on such attainments, and 
to consider them in no more favourable a light than as 
sources of elegimt and innocent amusement. It is 
true, that the mere getting rid of time appears an ob- 
ject of the first consequence to most people of fortune; 
yet it isi certain that a long and industrious Jife will 
hardly put us in possession of every requisite for the 
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attainment* of true Wiidom; and the mind df niati 
Gommonly sinks under the weight of infirmities before 
it has received half the cultivation necessary to its per#. 
ffectioft. When I behold therefore a young per^ofi 
of independent fortune applauded by a numerous au- 
dience for having executed, in a masterly manner, a 
very difficult piece of music, I cannot help reflecting 
on the many hours which must have been daily de- 
voted to the frivolous task of modulating air into 
sound ; I cannot help considering such praise as merely 
deceptive, and that there would be more propriety in 
confining it to those whose dependent situations in- 
duce a necessity for so great a sacrifice. In short, I 
dm apt to object to that excellence which I hear thus 
applauded, and, with sentiments of the sanie nature 
with which Alexander's dancing inspired Philip of 
Macedon, to cry out, that the young gentleman or la- 
dy performs too well. 

I acknowledge that the ancients entertained high 
notions of the beneficial effects of music on the human 
mind, nor do my sentiments widely differ from theirs ; 
but it has been observed by persons better versed in 
the art of music than I pretend to be , that those kinds 
of it, which are excellent as pieces of art, Seldom 
penetrate farther than the ear, and that though elegant 
in a high degree as pleasures of sense, they contribute 
to increase imbecility; nor are they able to produce 
those lively emotions of the mind which are the genu- 
ine effects of music. Those instruments, which are 
said to have produced wonderful effects on the passions 
of the ancients, were simple in a great degree, and 
therefore a comparatively moderate dexterity was suf- 
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ficient to effect all the great purposes of mnsic. For 
this reason I have often wondered, that in proportion 
a$ our rage for becoming practitioners in the art in- 
creases, and grows more 'general, we should depart 
from that simplicity which renders its attainment com- 
patible with all the useful avocations of life. 

Macaulay. 

You ask me, whether I would advise a young man 
to learn to play, and on what instrument. The prac- 
tice of music is doubtless an innocent and delightful 
amusement, and because it is delightful, very im- 
proper for those who have no time to spare. But, say 
the advocates for music, it is a better relaxation and 
relief from study than mere idleness. There are two 
answers to this plea: first, studious men require in 
their relaxations air and exercise; music affords 
neither: — secondly it has often happened that Ais 
relief, which was at first admitted as a handmaid to 
study, became her mistress; nay, the baggage has 
sometimes been so insolent as to turn her mistress 
out of doors. 

When I first began to scrape upon the violin, I was 
told by my master, that unless I determined to prac- 
tise eight hours every day it was in vain to begin : yet 
people learn music for amusement — an amusement 
that is constantly to occupy a third part of the whole 
time. 

There is indeed no art that requires more constant 
labour, if you have the ambition to excel, I mean as a 
gentleman performer; for you 'will never advance 
higher than a humble ripieno in a good band. Now 
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whether the prospect of arriving at this degree of ex- 
cellence deserve the sacrifice of one-third of your time 
admits of some doubt. ' 

Instruments on which principal parts are played at 
concerts, and which consequently require rapid eiecu- 
tion, must be begun with at a very early age,* and the 
practice continued with a degree of assiduity justi- 
fiable only in a professed musician. But if you have a 
tolerable ear, are fond of harmony, and wish to be 
able to take a simple part in a private concert, the 
tenor-fiddle, the violoncello, or the bassoon, may be 
learned in a short time, and retained by a very mode- 
rate practice; but if your ambition soar no higher than 
a Scots ballad, the German flute is your instrument. 

I think the most desirable musical accomplishment 
is Ihe art of singing at sight; that is, the art of hitting 
or isounding the notes with your voice as with an in- 
strument. Possessed of this art, with a proper com- 
prehension of time, you are, without being a professed 
singer, enabled to join in a catch or glee, which of all 
music is the most generally pleasing. 

But this art is generally thought difficult to learn. I 
believe the difficulty originates in the absurd method 
of teaching. If you have voice and ear sufficiently 
true to run the octave up and down, both in the 
major and minor key*, you may, by practising all the 
different intervals, learn to sing at sight in less than a 
fortnight, provided you have previously a sufficient 
knawledge of triple and common tin\e, and of the re- 

* The chromatic scale, or running up the half notes, is also ex- 
- tremely useful to accustom the ear and the throat to all the dif- 
:• ferent inflections of the voice. — E'M*oi\ 
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lative kngth of the notes ^d rests ; ft knowledge th»t 

may be sicquired in an hour. , * 

It was a very just observation of ray acquainta^aoe 

Pr. J — -^ , that singing has this great advantage 

over instruments ; the learner ms^y practise whenevcsr 

he is alone, walking or riding, so that there is no loss 

of time ; whilst one of the strongest objections to tfee 

practice of instrumental music is, that it requires more 

tin>e than a studious young man c^i spare. 

B^rkenhout. 

If a young woman cannot partake of the amuse- 
jnents of a ball-room, except at the expense of bene- 
volence, of friendship, of diffidence, of sincerity, of 
good-humour, at the expense of some christian dispo- 
sition, some christian virtue, she has no business these. 
The recreation to others i§ innocent, to her it 13 
a sin, — Gisborne. 



It is perhaps more desirable, that young ladies 
should play, sing, and dance, only so well as to amuse 
themselves and their friends, than to practise these arts 
in so eminent a degree as to astonish the public; be- 
cause a great apparent attention to trivial accompli^- ' 
ments is liable to give a suspicion that more valuable 
acquisitions have been neglected. And as they con- 
sist in an exhibition of the person, they are liable to he 
attended with vanity, and to extinguish the blush of 
youthful timidity, which is in young ladies the most 
powerful of their exterior charms. Such masters 
jBhould be chosen to instruct young ladies in these 
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accpmplishments, as are not only well qualified to siogi 
and pjay and dance themselves, but alsq who can teach 
with good temper and genteel behaviour ; they should 
also recollect, that vulgar manners, voXh the ^arp. 
gestures of anger, and its disagreeable tones of voice, 
^e unpardonable in those who profess to teach grace- 
ful motion and melodious expressions, and inay afiect 
the taste and temper of their pupilsi, so as to be more, 
injurious to their educations, than any thing which 
they are able to teach them can counterbalance. 

Darv)in. 

Is it compatible with propriety and decency, that 
^e persons of girls advancing towards maturity should 
be exposed to the wanton eye of a dancing master?; 
Are not the fascinating tones of music a& dangerous as 
the graces of dancing in exciting the tender emotions I 
Women only, therefore, should be permitted to in- 
struct the sex in these seductive arts. It ought to be 

* 

their privilege to do so in every other. — Wakefield. 



Unluckily, while the age is become so knowing and 
fastidious, that if a young lady does not play like a 
public performer, no one thinks her worth attending 
to, yet if she does so excel, some of the soberest of 
the admiring circle feel a strong alloy to their pleasure 
on reflecting at what a vast expense of time this per- 
fection must probably have been acquired. 

Besides, the natural constant reference to that public 
performance, for which they are sedulously cultivating 
this talent, excites the same passions of envy, vanity, 
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and composition in the dilettanti performers, as might 
be supposed to stimulate professional candidates for 
fame and profit at public games and theatrical exlubi- 
tions. Is this emulation, is this spirit of rivalry the 
temper which prudent parents would wish to excite 
and foster? Besides, in any event the.issue is not fa- 
vourable: if the young performers are timid, they dis- 
grace themselves and distress their friends ; if coura- 
geous, their boldness offends still more than their bad 
performance. Shall they then be studiously brought 
into situations, in which failure discredits, and success 
disgusts ? 

The Hebrews, Egyptians, and Greeks believed, 
that they could more effectually teach their youth 
maxims of virtue by calling in the aid of music and 
poetry ; these maxims, therefore, they put into verses, 
and these again were set to the most popular and 
simple tunes which the children sang; thus was their 
love of goodness excited by the very instruments of 
their pleasure; and the senses, the taste, and the ima- 
gination, as it were, pressed into the service of religion 
and morals. Dare I appeal to christian parents, if 
these arts are commonly used by tbem as subsidiary to 
religion, and to a system of morals much more worthy 
of every ingenious aid and association which might 
tend to recommend them to the youthful mind ? Dare 
I appeal to christian parents, whether music, which 
fills up no trifling portion of their daughters' time, 
does not fill it without any moral or even specific ob- 
ject? nay, whether some of the favourite songs of 
polished societies are not amatory, are not anacreon- 
tic, more than quite become the modest lips of inno- 
cent youth and delicate beauty ? 
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Baby-balls are a triple conspiracy against the inno- 
cence, the health, and the happiness of children : thus 
by factitious amusements to rob them of a relish for 
the simple joys, the unbought delights which naturally 
belong to their blooming season, is like blotting out 
spring from the year. While childhood preserves its 
natural simplicity, every little change is interesting, 
every gratification a luxury; a ride or a walk will be 
a delightful amusement to a child in her natural state, 
but it will be dull and tasteless to a sophisticated little 
creature, nursed in these forced and costly and vapid 
creatures. Alas ! that we should throw away this first 
grand opportunity of working into a practical habit 
the moral of this important truth, that the chief source 
of human discontent is to be looked for not in our 
real but in our factitious wants, not in the demands of 
nature, but in the artificial cravings of desire. To be- 
hold lilliputian coquettes projecting dresses, studying 
colours, assorting ribands and feathers, their little 
hearts beating with hopes about partners and fears 
about rivals, and to see their fresh cheeks pale after 
the midnight supper, their aching heads and unbraced 
nerves disqualifying the little languid beings for the 
next day's task, and to hear the grave apology, " that 
it is owing to the wine, the crowd, and the heated 
room of the last midnight's ball;" all this I say would 
really be as ludicrous, if the mischief of the thing did 
not take off from the merriment of it, as any of the 
ludicrous disproportions of the diverting travels of 
captain Lemuel Gulliver*. — More. 

* I am aware this passage has been much objected to ; but my 
sentiments perfectly coincide with the author's, if these remarks 
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Music is a very jdeasiY^ acco!rh|yli^hi^t for y^^SWag 
ladies, whose station in life alft!>w% thcWi sufficiciil 
leisure for such pursuits, but then it shoilld Bbt bfe con- 
sidered as a chief object of education (which is tritt 
ntiich the caSe at the present day), rior should it be 
ever suffered to encroach on that portiott of tlnic 
which ought to be devoted to the itnprovement of the 
mind, and more particularly to thfe fulfilment of the 
various duties of life. It is certainly the height df 
absurdity for young ladies to learn music iherely be- 
cause it is fashionable; but when they show a decided 
taste for it, and possess a good ear, it is perhaps de- 
sirable thus to iricreaiste the number 6f their iniiocent 
amusements ; and where the exptehse oif a master is 
considered as an bt^ectioft, any lady who understands 
music may instruct her daughters for some years, with 
tfie assistance of Dussek^s or any other good book dn 
fingering, even though she does not perform well her- 
self. A few lessons from a fashionable master Will 
afterwards be sufficient to give them taste and ex- 
pression. 

I caionot judge of the utility of Madame de Genli^' 
plan for teaching music, not having known any oxit 
who has adopted it; but it appears to me, that if chil- 
dren were only taught to play with one hand at a timfe 

are confined to children under twelve years of age. Nothing 
surely can be more absurd, though nothing is more common in the 
higher circles, than for parents to make splendid and expensive 
entertainments for little children, who are fitter for the nursery 
than the ball-room.— -ficftVor. 
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for the first twelveitiohth, they would be much mbre 
pbtzled when they begin to play with both hands, than 
if they had been accustomed to use both hands at once 
from their first beginning. She is however right in 
saying the left hand cannot gain sufficient strength by 
playing the easy basses usually given to young pupils. 
To obviate this difficulty, might it not be desirable for 
them to play treble passages with both hands at once ? 
Whole tunes may sometimes be practised in this man- 
ner, which would strengthen the left hand, and ac- 
custom them to iplay passages clearly, in which both 
hands move together. 

Beibre a young beginner attempts a fresh lesson, - 
*he should read the notes over till she can name them 
readily, and she may also be taught to beat the notes 
on a table, and count the time. This would be less 
fatiguing to the ear both of the master and pupil, than 
to set her down to a new tune with the threefold dif- 
ficulty of reading the notes, striking the keys, and at- 
tending to the time. 

In order to perfect her in time, &c. when she has 
made some proficiency, I would recommend her occa- 
sionally writing down tunes by the ear, which might 
afterwards be corrected from a printed copy. 

It is more useful for young people to play at sight, 
than to execute difficult pieces of music, which require 
some weeks to learn perfect, and, after all, rather 
astonish than please. To acquire a habit of reading 
music with facility, they should never pass a day with- 
out playing a new passage, were It only two lines at a 
time. When they can perform tolerably well, and 
have some idea of playing at sight, the most difficult 
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passages in a new sonata may be copied out, and 
practised separately, that they may enjoy the pleasure 
of playing the lesson through the first time without 
being continually stopped. ; 

Music being rather a dry study for childreb, per- 
haps they ought not to begin it under ten years old, 
unless designed for the profession. 

It is very agreeable for young people who are fond 
of singing and have good voices, to be able to sing at 
sight. For this purpose they should be taught solfa- 
ing: but besides making use of the syllables ut^ re^ 
miy fa, &c. ^they should sometimes be required to 
name the intervals, and sing 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. so that 
the master may be certain they affix the right idea to 
each syllabic. Those who sing at sight are partly 
guided by observing the space between one note and 
another, without considering their relation to the tonic 
or key-note. To prevent this I would recommend, 
that the pupils should sing fron^ songs written in the 
manner represented in the annexed plat6. Here it 
will be observed, that the intervals are only expressed 
by figures; the key note, marked 1, being always 
placed on one of the lines, the notes, (or rather 
figures) of the octave above the middle key-note 
in the upper space, and those of the octave below in 
the lower space. The small notes above the lines 
point out the time. It would be excellent practice 
for pupils to write out songs in this manner before 
they begin to learn them; they should then endea- 
vour to sing at sight from these figures, without the 
musical notes, and practise them in all the common ' 
keys : for it does not signify which is the key-note, 
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id the intervals be preserved. By frequently 
; out songs in this manner, young people would 
ecome familiar with all the different intervals, 
would also greatly facilitate their learning 
^h bass, as the intervals in solfaing are always 
^d from the lowest sound or key-note counting 
Is, as in thorough bass*. "^ 

Dlfaing, the intervals are reckoned from the 
r key-note of the major key, of which the flats 
Ds are marked at the beginning of the tune; and 
rence whatever is made when the key is minor, 
ts or sharps of a minor key are the same as those 
major key of the minor or flat third above 
or relative), so that la is always the key-note 
Y minor key. The pupil should be told, that 
. sharp is added to the fiflh of a major key, 
conclude the song is composed in the minor 
' at least that that part where the additional 
s introduced is in the minor, because the 
te of the major key is the seventh of the minor, 
is always marked sharp in a minor key as- 
j. — No. 2, is a catch in the minor key, but 
the same as if it were major, 
ies Webb'^s L^Amico del Principiantey and other 
)n solfaing, the Peal of Eight Bells affords ex- 
practice for singing at sight, because the ear 

. perfectly aware, that this method of writing songs with 
ill not entirely answer the purpose of the solfaing sylla- 
i it is impossible to mark any change of key in the middle 
. But this is perhaps of little consequence, this plan 
ncipally intended for young beginners, who arc seldom 
f changing the solfa syllables on every change of key, 
le usual mode of learning to sing at sight. 
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is not led away by the melody. It is unnecessary t«^ 
remark, thatpupils should never practice splfaing with- 
out an instrument; but when they can sing air^, they^ 
should accustom themselves to sing without that 
help;, catches and glees being generally most pleas- 
ing without accompaniments. — Editor. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Travelling* 

BESIDES the exercises at home, there is another 
opportunity of gaining experience to be woj^ from 
pleasure itself abroad* In those vernal seasons of the 
year when the air is calm and pleasant, it were an in- 
jury and suUenness againstNature not to go out and see 
her riches, and partake in her rejoicing with heaven 
and earth. I should not therefore be a persuader to 
youth of studying much then, after two or three years 
that they have well laid their grounds, but to ride qut 
in companies with prudent and staid guides to all the 
quarters of the land, learning and observing all places 
of strength, all commodities of building and of soil 
for towns and tillage, harbours and ports for trade; 
sometimes taking sea as far as our navy, to leam also 
what they can in the practical knowledge of sailing 
and sea-fighting. These ways would try all ^letr pe- 
culiar gifts of nature, and, if there were any secret 
excellence among them, would fetch it out and give it 
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fair opportunities to advance itself by ; which could 
not but mightily redound to the good of this nation, 
and bring into fashion again those old admired virtues 
and excellencies with far more advantage now in this 
purity of christian knowledge. Nor shall we then 
need the monsieurs of Paris to take our hopeful youth 
into their slight and prodigal custodies, and send them 
over back again transformed into mimics, apes, and 
kickshaws. But if they desire to see other countries 
at three or four-and- twenty years of age, not to learn 
principles, bnt to enlarge experience and make wise 
observation, they will by that time be such as shall de- 
serve the regard and honour of all men where they 
pass, and the society and friendship of those in all 
places who are best and most eminent, and perhaps 
then other nations will be glad to visit us for their 
breeding, or else to imitate us in their own country^ 

Milton. 

Travelling has certainly great advantages, but the 
time usually chosen to send young men abroad is, I ^ 
think, of all other that which renders them least capa- 
ble of reaping those advantages which are proposed, 
viz. languages, and an improvement in wisdom and 
prudence, by seeing men and conversing with people 
of tempei^, customs, and ways of living diflFerent from 
one another. But from sixteen to one-and-twenty, 

" which is the ordinary time for travelling, men are of 

\ aU'their lives the least suited to these improvements. 

• The first season to get foreign languages, and form the 
tongue to their true accents, I should think, should be 

\ from seven to fourteen or sixteen ; and then too a tutor 
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With thfem ia u^eftil and necessary^ wfaa maj. with thostt 
langui^es t6;ach them other thmgsu But to pnttfaeHi 
out cf their parents^ view, at a great distance, under t 
govemor^ when they think themselves to be too much 
of men to be governed by others, and yet have not 
prudetice and experience enough to govern them- 
selves, what is it but to expose them to all the grealcat 
dangers of their whole life, ^idien they have the kast 
fence and guard against them ? Till that boiling bois- 
terous part of life comes in, it may be hoped the tutor 
may have some authority. Neither the stubbormiess 
of age, nor the temptatoon or examples of others can 
take him from his tutor's conduct till fifteen or sixteen. 
But then, when he begins to consort himself with men 
and thinks himself one, what can be looped, even from 
the most carefiil and discreet governor, when neither 
he has power to conqpel, niu- his pupil a disposition 
to be persuaded. 

The time, therefore, I should think the fittest for a 
young gentleman to be sent abroad, would be either 
when he is about eight or ten years old, and under the 
care of his tutor, or after he is of age to govern hilii- 
self, and make observations of what he fimls in other 
countries worthy his notice, and that might be of .use 
to him after his return ; and when too, being thoroughly 
acquainted with the laws and fashions, the natural and 
moral advantages and defects of his own country, lie 
has somethiiig to exchange with those abroad, from 
whose conversatimi he hoped to reap any knowledge. 

Locke ^ 



Tliere aire duree countnes of Tdiich it may foe an 
advantage to a gentleman of fbrttine to see a little, I 
mean Holland^ France, and Italy. The first i¥lth a 
view to commerce and police, the second to the ele- 
gance of life, and the last to curiosities in art, ancient 
and modem. There is a pedantry in travel as well ad 
other accomplishments. And where there is not a 
direct view to real improvement^ a great deal of time 
and money may be very foolishly spent,^ in rambling 
over the woiid and staring at strange sights. In prdef 
to reap benefit from travel, it is absolutely necessary 
that a gentleman know well his own country before fae 
sets out, that nothing he may meet with may be 
strange to him, but what is peculiar to the place he 
travels through, by which means he may save himself 
a great deal of otherwise lost labour. This will also 
enable him to determine immediately in what particu- 
lars our own country has the advantage of fbreiga 
parts^ and the contrary. It wiU also be necessary that 
he make himself master^ before he sets out, of as much 
eS the knowledge of foreign countries^ and what may 
be worthy of his attention in them^ as can be had in 
Jbooks or cofiversation with those who have travelled, 
by which means he will go property prepared to every 
pisuot and every object. 

Tint principal objects of inquiry of a traveller^ are 
•evidently the characters and manners of different na- 
tions, their arts of government, connexions, and in- 
terests, the advants^es or disadvantages of different 
countries as to administration, police, commerce, and 
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the rest, with the state of literature and the arts, and 
the remains of antiquity. An account of what one has 
observed in. each diflFerent country, with the remarks 
which occurred upon the spot, ought to be constantly 
kept. 

Nothing sets forth to view more conspicuously the 
diflFerence between a young man of sense and a fool, 
than travel. The first returns from foreign parts im- 
proved in easiness of behaviour, in modesty, in free- 
dom of sentiment, and readiness to make allowances 
to those who differ from him, and in usefril knowledge 
of men and manners. The other brings back with 
him a laced coat, a spoiled constitution,' a gibberish of 
broken French and Italian, and an awkward imitation 
of foreign gestures. — Burgh. 



To derive any advantage from travelling, it is not 
sufficient to pass through different countries: we 
ought to know how to travel ; we ought to make a 
proper use of our eyes, and turn them toward the 
most important objects. Many gain less information 
from travelling than from books ; being ignorant of 
the art of thinking, their understanding is at least di- 
rected by the author when they read, whereas in tnu 
veiling, for want of a guide they can discern nothing. 
Others do not improve because they do not take pains 
to acquire information. They are pursuing such dif- 
ferent objects, that this never enters into their 
thoughts ; and it is a greit chance if they ever sec 
what they do not care whether they see or not. 

There is a great difference between travelling to 
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8CC a country; and travelling to see the inhabitants* 
W^th virtuosos the former is always the chief object, 
the latter is a mere secondary consideration. He who 
wishes to be a philosopher must follow the very oppo- 
site plan. A child observes objects till he is able to 
observe men ; a man ought to begin with studying his 
fellow-creatures, and then he may inquire into other 
things if he has leisure. 

It is therefore a false conclusion to suppose that 
travelling is useless, because men do not, in general, 
travel with advantage. On the other hand, if the utility 
df travelling be granted, does it follow that it is desir- 
able for every individual ? By no means,; travelling is 
perhaps suited to but very few people. No man 
should travel who does not possess sufficient firmnesd 
of mind and steadiness of character to hear bad prin- 
ciples without being corrupted, and to st^e bad exam- 
ples without copying them. 

Travelling confirms the natural bent of the mind> 
and will either make a man good or bad. For when 
a man returns from his travels, his character is gene- 
rally fixed for life; and there are more men come 
home bad than good, because the majority were in- 
clined to evil before they set off. Young men who 
are badly brought up, contract during their travels all 
the vices of those with whom they mix, without ac- 
quiring one of the virtues to which these vices are 
allied. But those who have really received a good 
jCflucation, whose good dispositions have been well cul- 
tivated, and who travel with a sincere desire to im- 
prove themselves, return home better and wiser than 
they were before. . 
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Whatever is done with design, shcmld be done fay 
rtiile* Travelling, considered as a part of education^ 
should be conducted acc(»xiing to some fixed pkdi. 
To travel for travelling sake is only to wander about 
like a vagabond. To travel for improvement is even 
tsOD vague an object ; for mere improvement^ withoat 
having some particular object in view, amounts to 
nothing. I would give a young man some strcm^ 
motive for improving himself, and this motive, if well 
chosen, will determine the nature of his studies* • 

One cause which renders travelling so useless to the 
majority of the world, is the manner in which k h 
conducted. Tutors generally think more of their owll 
amusement than of the improvement of their pujMls^ 
They take them from city to city, fixrni palace to pa- 
lace, from assembly to assembly; or if they happen to 
be learned themselves, consume their time in running 
from one library to another, in visiting antiquities, in 
searching after old monuments, and in copying old 
inscriptions. In each country they occupy themselves 
about another age, which is the same thing as to in- 
terest themselves about another country, and after 
haying been at a great expense to make the tour ai 
Europe, after having been ruined by dissipation, or 
tormented by ennui^ they return home without having 
seen any thing truly interesting, and without having 
gained any useful knowledge* 

AH great cities are nearly alike, for there the pco^ 
pie of different nations associate together till their 
manners are confounded, tt is only at a consideraUe 
distance from the capital, that the national character 
can be discjovered in its true colours. The best jne- 
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thod then of studying a people is to quit their great 
cities, and observe them in the distant provinces. Nor 
is it of any use to see the apparent forms of govern-* 
ment, with all the parade ai^d different costumes of the 
kings or chief magistrates, or to listen to the jargon of 
their ministers, if you do not also attend to the e£Sects 
they produce on the people, and on the different de-> 
partments of the administration. 

By a young man's spending but a short time in 
great cities, of which the morals are generally very 
bad, he will be less exposed to be corrupted and de« 
praved; while among the inhabitants of the provinces, 
whose manners are more innocent, and their societies 
less numerous, he will preserve a sounder judgment, 
» juster taste, and more amiable manners. But my 
pupil is not likely to be corrupted; the stroi^ attach** 
ment he formed to an amiable woman before he set 
off on his travels will be a greater protection to him, 
than any precautions I could give him. — Rousseau* 



I am very well pleased to find that you inform your- 
self <^ the particiilars of the several places you go 
through. You do mighty right to see the curiosities 
in those several places, such as the golden buU at 
Frankfort, &c. Other traveller^ see them and talk 
of them, it is very proper to see them too; but remem- 
ber that seeing is the least material object of travelling; 
bearing and knov)ing are the essential points. There- 
fore let your inquiries be chiefly directed to the know*- 
ledg^ of the constitution and particular customs of the 
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places where you cither reside at .or pass through^ 
whom they belong to, by what right and tenure, and' 
since when ; in whom the supreme authority is lodged; 
and by what magistrates, and in what manner the ci- 
vil and the criminal justice is administered. 

It is likewise necessary to get as much acquaintance 
as you can, in order to observe the characters and 
manners of the people; for though human nature is 
in truth the same through the whole human species, 
yet it is so differently modified and varied by educa- 
tion, habit, and different customs, that one should, 
upon a slight and superficial observation, almost think 
it different. 

I would advise you always to get the shortest des- 
cription or history of every place where' you make 
any stay; and such a book, however imperfect, will 
suggest to you matter for inquiry ; upon which you 
may get better information from the people of the 
place. 

Few people see what they see, or hear what they 
hear, but I would have you see what you sec 
thoroughly. For example, if you go to les Invalides^ 
do not content yourself with seeing the building, the 
hall where three or four hundred cripples dine, and 
the galleries where they lie ; but inform yourself of their 
number, the conditions of their admission, their ai- 
lowance, the value and nature of the fund by which 
the whole is supported. The latter I call seeing^ the 
former is only staring. Many people take the oppor- 
tunity of les vacances to go and see the empty rooms, 
where the several chambers of the parliament did sit; 
which rooms are exceedingly like all other large 
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rooms; when you go there, let it be when they are 
full; see and hear what is doing in them ; learn their 
respective constitutions, jurisdictions, objects, and 
methods of proceeding; hear some causes tried in 
every one of the diflPerent chambers.-*-7f/^^^r. 



The question cannot be about the utility of travel, 
in general, to form the man, the gentleman, or the 
citizen. All that can be admitted into discussion, is 
the time and other circumstances of it. Now if we 
consider, at what time a young person is likely to re- 
ceive the most benefit and the least injury from foreign 
travel, it appears to me that we can hardly fix the time 
for it too late before our traveller be called into public 
life himself, and no man should have any voice in pub- 
lic affairs till he is thirty. 

At about twenty-five or twenty-six, a man will have 
acquired a suflicient acquaintance with the principles 
of liberal science in general, and with the constitution 
of his own country in particular, by means of which 
he will know to what objects to. turn his attention, 
and so will be able to see and learn much in a little 
time. 

Besides, what is of more consequence still, his ge- 
neral character and habits will be, in some measure, 
fixed, so that he will not be so liable to be struck with 
first appearances, nor will his morals be so easily cor- 
rupted, as if he had travelled at a more early period. 
What can be expected from foreign travel, when a 
tnan knows nothing at the time he sets out, when he 
has no fixed principle of religion, and no habits of 
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yirtue fenned ? He must necesssirily return a mere 
coxcomb, and an infidel of the most profligate kind. 

There has been a diffisrence of opinion with respect 
to the countries which a traveller should visit. Now 
if I meant to form a philosopher, he should study 
chiefly among the uncivilized parts of mankind, where 
he would have an opportunity of seeing more of na- 
ture; but the citizen and statesman should spend the 
greatest part of his time in the civilized parts of 
Europe; and after seeing Holland, Germany, France, 
and Itsdy, he should, if it were equally easy and ezpe* 
ditious, see China ^iwi.'-^Friestley, 
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Dress. 



IN your clothes avotd too much gaudy; do not 
value yourself upon an embroider ed gown ; and remem- 
ber that a reasonable word or an obliging look will gain 
you more respect than all yonrjine trappings. This is 
not said to restrain you from a decent compliance with 
the world, provided you take the wiser ^ and not the j 
foolisher part of your sex for your pattern. Some. 
distinctionssurt to be allowed whilst they are well-suited 
to your quality SLnd/ortune; and in the distribution (rf 
the expense, it seemeth to me that 2l full attendance and 
well-chosen ornaments for your house will make you a 
better figure than too much glittering in what you wear, 
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fdiich may with more ease be imitated by those that 
are below you. Yet this must not tempt you to 
starve every thing but your, own apartments, or ia 
order to more abundance there, give just cause to the 
least servant you have, to complain of the want of what 
is necessary. Above all fix it in your thoughts as an 
unchangeable maxim, that nothing is truly ^ne but 
what is FIT, and that just so much as is proper for 
your circumstances J of their several kinds, is much 
finer than all you can add to it. When you once break 
through these bounds, you launch into a wide sea of 
sxtravagance^ Every thing will become necessary 
because you have a mind to it; and you have a mind 
to it, not because itis^^ for you, but because some- 
body else bath it.-^Marq. Halifax^ s Advice. 



Teach your daughters not to hazard their own souls 
and those of others, by their foolish vanity. . Inspire 
them with an aversion for naked bosoms and all im- 
modesty in dress; for though they may adopt these 
fashions without any bad intentions, yet their comply- 
ing with them at all shows too great love of admira- 
tion. Can vanity justify before God or man a con- 
duct so scandalous, so indelicate, and so prejudicial to 
others? When women endeavour to please by these 
means, do they not wish to excite the passions of the 
other sex, and after such behaviour can they expect to 
be able to check the impertinence and freedom of the 
men ? Should they not take the consequences to them- 
selves, and are not the passions generally ungovern- 
able when once awakened ] Thus they prepare a sub- 
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tile and mortal poison, which they administer indis^^ 
criminately to every spectator, and yet fancy them- 
selves free from guilt. 

Enforce your advice by pointing out the difference 
between those women whose modesty has made them 
respectable, and those whose immodesty has caused 
their ruin. Above all, do not permit your daughters 
to dress above their station: tell them to what dangers 
it will expose them, and how much it will make them 
despised by all respectable and sensible people. 

Fenelon. 



There is a certain dress suitable to every station, 
which to neglect would be sinking into meanness, and 
be a disrespect to those we live among : that then 
should be regarded, and that alone; for all above 
should be made indifferent to us. Happiness is in the 
mind, and to improve the mind is the way to reach 
it. Happiness does not consist in enlarging our pos- 
sessions, but in contracting our desires. Nothing 
therefore can be more dangerous in the education of 
children, than the cherishing in them a passion for 
dress, especially the raising them above their abilities. 

It is a general observation, that ordinary . people 
dress their children finer than people of fashion ; but 
parents are not aware how destructive this false pride, 
this vain mistaken fondness is to their children; and 
the first effect it has on them is to make them ashamed 
of their parents, those very people who thus mislead 
them. Can people who take these steps wonder their 
children are not good, wonder they are proud, vain. 
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and untoward, when they themselves have made 
them so ? — Nelson. 



I freely acknowledge that I love to see a woman 
genteelly habited, if her situation admit of it; but 
splendour without gentility, as well in this as in every 
other article where ornament is concerned, will ever 
seem poor and insipid to all but untaught and vulgar 
spirits; whereas on the other side it is certain, that the 
latter may very well subsist without the former; nor 
is its effect ever felt more strongly or more happily, 
th^n when it receives no assistance from the other, but 
results solely from our perceptions of elegant simpli- 
city, an object which appears to me deserving of 
more attention than is commonly paid to it. 

In the article of dress young women should let their 
judgment be seen, by joining frugality and simplicity 
together, in being never fond of finery, in carefully 
distinguishing between what is glaring and what is 
genteel, in preserving elegance with the plainest habit, 
in wearing costly array but seldom, and always with 
ease ; a point that may be attained by her, who has 
learned not to think more highly of herself for the 
richest raiment she can put on. Be assured it is thus 
you will captivate most and please longest. By pur- 
suing this plan you will preserve an equality in that 
' great indispensable article of neatness. You will be 
clean, and you will be easy; nor will you be in danger 
of appearing butterflies one day, and slatterns the next. 
You will be always ready to receive your friends with- 
out seeming to be camght, or being at all disconcerted 
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on account of your dress.. How seldom is that the 
case amongst the flatterers of the age ! I wish wc 
could say amongst them only. For young ladies of 
more sobriety to be found so often slovenly, I might 
have said downright squalid and nasty, when no visi- 
tors are expected, is most particularly shameful. 

Were a young woman now-a-days, from a peculiar 
sense of the sacredness and refinement of female virtue, 
to appear with any very singular severity in her dress, 
$he would hardly, I fear, escape the charge of affecta^ 
tion ; a charge which every prudent woman will avoid 
as much as possible. 

But let the licence of the age be what it will^ I 
must needs think that, according to every rule of duty 
and decorum, there ought ever to be a manifest dif 
ference between the attire of a virtuous woman and 
that of one who has renounced every title to that ho- 
nourable name. It were indelicate, it is unnecessary 
to explain this difference. In some respects it is suffi- 
ciently discerned by the eye of the public, though I 
am sorry to say not sufiiciently attended to by the gc- 
nerality of women themselves. If in other respects it 
be not seen or do not strike, the cause I apprehend 
must be that declension from the strictness of morals, 
which was hinted at a moment before; a declension 
that would have shocked pagana themselves in the 
purest state of ancient manners, when prostitutes were 
compelled to wear a particular garb, by which they 
were distinguished from women of virtue.— /^(?^rf)^tftf. 
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In your dress, as in all other things, I wish you to 
aim at propriety and neatness; or if your state de- 
mands it, elegance, rather than superfluous figure. To 
go beyond your sphere, either in dress or in appearance: 
of your table, indicates a greater fault in your charac- 
ter than to be too much within it. — Cbapone. 



Women should not confine their attention to dres& 
to their public appearance. They should accustom 
themselves to an habitual neatness, so that in the most 
careless undress, in their most unguarded hours, .they 
may have no reason to be ashamed of their appear^ 
aifce. They will not easily believe how much men 
consider their dress as expressive of their characters: 
vanity, levity, slovoiliness, folly, appear through it. 
An elegant simplicity is an equal proof of taste and 
delicacy. — Gregory. 



Dress is a very foolish thing, and yet it is a very 
foolish thing for a man not to be well-dressed, accord- 
ing to his rank and way of life ; the difference in dress 
between a man of sense and a fop is, that a fop values 
himself upon his dress, and the man of sense laughs 
at it, at the same time that he knows he must not 
neglect it. We should not attempt to rival or to ex- 
cel a fop in dress, but it is necessary to dress to avoid 
singularity and ridicule. Great care should be taken 
to be always dressed like the reasonable people of our 
age in the place where we are, whose dress is never 
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spoken of one way or another, as neither too negligent 
or too much studied. 

Dress, insignificant as some people may think it, is 
an object worthy of some attention; for we cannot help 
forming some opinion of a man's sense and character 
from his dress. All affectation in dress implies a flaw 
in the understanding. Men of sense carefully avoid 
any particular character in their dress; they are accu- 
rately clean for their own sake, but all the rest is for 
the sake of other people. Of the two, a young fellow 
should be rather too much than too little dressed ; the 
excess of that side will wear off with a little age and 
reflection; but if he is negligent at twenty years of 
age, he will be a sloven at forty, and stink at fifty. 

When we are once well-dressed for the day, we 
should think no more of it afterwards, and we should 
avoid stiffness, but should appear as easy and natural 
as if we had no clothes on. — Chesterfield. 



The perfection of dress is to be easy and clean. 
Nothing can be more ridiculous than for any one to 
make himself a slave to fine clothes. Such a one, and 
many such there are, would rather remain as fixed as a 
statue from morning to night, than discompose a single 
hair, or alter the position of a pin. Were we to re- 
commend any particular pattern for dress, it would be 
that which is worn by the people called. Quakers* 
They are always neat, clean, and often elegant, with- 
out any thing superfluous. What others lay out 
upon tawdry laces, ruffles, and ribands, they bestow 
upon superior cleanliness. Finery is only the affecta- 
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tioit cxf dress^ and very often oovers a great d^ of 



Dress may be simple, elegaAt, anid becoming, with- 
out being expensive, and ridiculous fsis^ons disre- 
garded^ while singularity i$ avoided^ The beauty of 
dress (I shall raise astotiistiment by saying so) is i^ 
not being conspicuous tmt way or the other ; when it 
neither distorts or hides the human ferm by unhaturaf 
pfx^tuberances. If ornaments are much studied^ a cof^ 
sciousness of being well-dressed Will appear in the^ 
&ce, and surety this mean pride does not give much 
sublimity to it< 

Simplicity of dress and unaffected manners should 
go together. They demand respect, and will be ad- 
mired by people of taste, even when love is out of the 



Though dress is i«i itself no essential (jmsfity, W€? 
are induced to judge more of the real character artd 
disposition from it thjui is generally imagined. Wc 
fitncy it is in its different modifications^ a mark of good 
sense, delicacy, and discretion, or the very opposife 
defectS4 Every sensible woman therefore should study 
k so far as not to subject herself to unfavourable con*' 
structions. — Bennet* 



Whatever time is taken up in dress beyond what is 

necessary to decency and cleanliness, may be looked 
VOL. II,. Y y 
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upon, to say no worse, as a vacuum in life entirely 
lost. By decency I mean such a habit as is suitable 
to your rank and fortune. All ill-placed finery, incon- 
sistent with either, is not ornamental but ridiculous. 
A compliance with fashion, so &r as to avoid singula- 
rity, is necessary, but to run into the extreme of 
fashion, more especially those which are inconvenient*, 
is a certain proof of a weak mind. 

• Have a better opinion of yourself, than to suppose 
you can receive any additional merit from the adven- 
titious ornaments of dress. I^t as small a portion of 
time as possible be taken up in dressing. Be always 
perfectly clean and neat) both in your person and 
clothes, equally so when alone as in company. 

Pennington. 



In a system of education which aims at bringing 
the human mind to such a height of perfection as shall 
induce the practice of the best morals, the subject of 
dress cannot pass unnoticed : to! be too strict^ in this 
matter would be giving birth to singularity, and singu- 
larity is not the offspring of judgment; or it would 
give disgust to the young mind, and incline it to regard 
the paths of folly as more pleasant than the paths of 
wisdom. For these reasons, I would confine my ad- 
monitions on this article to the avoiding the extremes 
of fashion, which always shows little taste and less 
judgment: and also to avoiding great expense of time 
or money, which indicates a mind vain, trifling, and 
ostentatious. — Macatday. 
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Young men, on their first starting into life, are gene^ 
rally governed so absolutely by that fool Fashion,. as to- 
tally to forget that they are rational creatures, and to 
be ready to sacrifice every idea of propriety, and even 
conveniency, to the ridiculous whim of the day. How- 
ever, Iwould not have a young gentleman too scrupu- 
lously attentive to the rationality of his dress. Some- 
thing must be sacrificed to fashion. But a young man 
of sound intellects will not, in compliance with the 
whim even of a prince, run into extremes that are pal* 
pably absurd. I would not have my son a sloven ; 
total negligence of dress is an affront to society; it 
indicates either an ignorance or contempt of the 
world. But an absolute fop is a creature almost below 
contempt. Dress, in the eye of philosophy, is an in- 
c6nsidera,ble object; but it is an object of no .small 
influence on the opinion of mankind. The opinion 
of the world is of great consequence to a young man; 
on strangers, propriety or impropriety of dress makes 
the first impression : . first impressions are not easily 
obliterated. Dress, therefore, however insignificant in 
the abstract, becomes an object of importance to 
every member of society, particularly to a young man 
on his first appearance in the great world. 

Berkenhout. 



Young ladies should be instructed to show attention 
to their dress, as it ^ves an idea of cleanliness of their 
persons, which has so great a charm, that it may be 
reckoned amongst the inferior Virtues. For this pur* 
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pose, an elegant simplicity pf dress is to be recom? 
mended in preference to that superabundance of orna- 
ment, where the lady herself is die least put of hcr« 
The form of dress must neyer^deas perpetually Twy 
with the &Bhion of the time; but a person of taste may 
lessen tiiose parts of a Bishionable dress which oppose 
beauty or grace, and bring forward those which are 
more coincident with them^ so as to wear a dr^ss in 
fashion, and yet not devoid of taste. 

Where the appearance of use in dress can be given 
to omampnts, it su^ests an excuse for weiaring them, 
and is therefore to be prefeired; as diamond pinsi 
strings of peari^ and a comb of shell to restrain the 
exuberant hair; or knots of ribands to iix tte slipper 
on the foot, to contract the sleeve round the arm, tq 
unite the vest upon the bosom, or to attach die cap 
over the forehead. And when these are similtf iq 
colour, it gives an air (tf simplicity, which must filwi^ 
please. 

Other ornaments, which bear no analogy to use in 
dress, should be spangly worn, lest they give an idea 
that they were designed to display the pride of the 
possessor rather than to decorate her person. These 
are sometimes 90 ill placed as to make deformities 
conspicuous, as a number of rings on fingers distorted 
with the gout, or splendid bucklers on tumed-in feet. 

Paint and perfumes are totally inadmissible in the* 
dress of young ladies, as they give a suspicion of na- 
tural d^ects in respect to colour of the skin and odour 
of the breath. Ornaments of every kind are useless 
or injurious to youthful beauty ; they add no power tq 
the charm, but rather disenchant the beholder, by al>- 
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Afracting Ms attention, which dwells with undiminish- 
jed raptijune on beauty arrayed by simplicity, and ani- 
inated without a&ctation. 

. The attention to taste in dress may nevertheless be 
carried into an ei^treme ; it should not seem to be the 
most important part of the education of a young lady^ 
go: the piincipal object of her care; she should rather 
appear to follow than to lead the fashion, according to 
)he lines of Mr. Pope — 

» 

-OBe not the first on which the new are tried, 
^or yet the last to lay the old aside. 

Darv)in. 



While we ridicule those whose thoughts appear to 
be entirely engrossed by the study of their dress, per- 
haps the opposite extreme is by no means free from 
censure ; nor should the subject of dress be wholly 
overlooked in education. 

When I hear people of sense and refinement pre- 
tend to despise dress as beneath their notice, I am 
spmetimes almost tempted to suspect them of affecta- 
tiiMi or insincerity, since it may be naturally imagined 
that the same discriminating taste which leads them to 
pdmire the cbe/s d^peuvres of the fine arts, and to select 
the most beautiful and appropriate ornaments for the 
embellishment of their houses and grounds, would 
inake them desirous that the living ornaments of tlieir 
drawing-rooms should be equally graced by elegance, 
aeatness|, and consistency, without which no object,, 
pither animate or inanimate, can be perfectly pleasing 
to the man of true taste. 
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Indeed we are all of us more or le^s influenced b 
our opinions of strangers by their outward appear- 
ance ; and as dress is generally considered as the index 
of the mind, parents should guard their children from 
the errors and mistakes many young persons fall into 
in this respect, owing to their never having been 
taught to dress with taste and judgment. Perhaps a 
doll may be of great use for this purpose, as a prudent 
mother may imperceptibly lead her daughter to prefer 
neatness and elegance, in the choice of ornaments in 
dressing her doll, to finery and show. This will not 
be so likely to increase her vanity, as if this kind of 
instruction were expressly directed to the embellish- 
ment of her own person. 

Parents should if possible permit their sons and 
daughters to dress in the same style as the young peo- 
ple with whom they commonly associate; for otherwise 
they will probably be laughjed at and quizzed by their 
companions, which may make them feel an undue in- 
feriority, inspire them vn\h envy, and spoil their dis- 
positions. I do not mean to say, that their clothes 
should be equally expensive, but that their general ap- 
pearance should be the same. Indeed I believe the 
pains taken by some parents to inspire their children 
with a contempt for dress are not only very uselesSi 
but frequently produce a contrary effect, by inducing 
them to run into the other extreme when they have 
the management of it themselves. When young peo- 
ple are grown up, it may be very desirable to en- 
courage them to dress rather less expensively than 
their companions, that they may endeavour by their 
example to check as much as possible the present 
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feshionable extravagance in this, and every other 
species of luxury. 

Boys sometimes show a great fondness for dress at a 
very early age, and are inclined to run into the utmost 
extremes of every fashion. Instead of restraining or 
opposing this folly, perhaps it would be better to in- 
dulge them in it till they grow tired of it themselves. 
I have frequently heard it remarked, that almost every 
man is a puppy and a coxcomb during some period of 
his life, and the sooner the^f/ is over the better. 

Editor. 



\. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Prudence, Economy, Knowledge of the World, and esta^ 
blisbing young Men in Business. 

BESIDES being well bred, a tutor should know the 
world well, the ways, the humours, the follies, the 
cheats, the faults of the age he lives in, and these he 
should be able to show to his pupil, and dispose him 
to think no 'man better or worse, or wiser or foolisher, 
than he really is. Thus, by insensible degrees, he will 
pass from a boy to a man, which is the most hazards 
ous step in all the whole course of his life. 

It requires much discretion to choose the right time 
and method of teaching young men this knowledge of 
Ae world, and a tutor ought to adapt it to the temper, 
inclination, and weak side of his pupil. It must be 
remembered, that it is impossible to keep a young 
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gentleman from hearing of or seeing vice^ and tb6 
longer he is kept hoodwinked^ the less he wiU see 
when he comes abroad into open day-light^ and be 
die more exposed to be a prey to himself and otlKrsw 
An old boy at his first appearance^ with aU the gravity 
of the ivy-bush about him, is sure to- draw on him the 
eyes and chirping of the whole town-volery^ amongst 
which there will not be wanting some birds of prey, 
that will presently be on the wing for him^ 

A gentleman may be unfurnished with many parts 
of learamg without any great disparagement to him- 
self, or prejudice to his affairs ; but prudence and good-^ 
breeding are in all stations necessary, and require the 
assistance of a teacher more than the languages or 
sciences, for nobody ever went far in knowledge, ot 
became eminent in any of the sciences, by the disci- 
pline and restraints of a master. The great work <rf a 
governor is to fashion the carriage and form the mind; 
to settle in his pupils good habits, and the principles 
of virtue and wisdom ; to ^ve him by little and fittje a 
view of mankind, and work him into a lorve of what i» 
excellent and praiseworthy ; and in the prosecution of 
it to give him vigour, activity, and' indusdy. The 
s:tudies which he sets him upon are but as it were the 
exercise of his faculties, and to give lum some litde 
taste of what his own industry must perfect. 

A father would do well, as his son growsr uf) ajsd i» 
capable of it, to talk &miliarly with him,, nay as^ his 
advice and consult with him about those things where* 
in he has any knowledge or understanding, by whiek 
he will gain two things both of great momeni:; tkeose 
that it will put serious consideration into* his son's 
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thoughts better than any rules or advice he can give 
him. The other, that he will obtain his friendship. 

Many fathers, though they proportion to their sons 
liberal allowances according to their age and condition, 
yet they keep the knowledge of their estates and con- 
cerns from them with as much reservedness, as if they 
were guarding a secret of state from a spy or an ene- 
my. This no doubt often hinders or abates that 
cheerfulness and satisfaction, wherewith a son should 
address himself to, and rely upon his father. Nothing 
cements and establishes friendship and good- will so 
much as confidence and communication of concern- 
ments and afiairs. The reservedness and distance that 
some fathers keep, often deprives their sons of that re- 
fuge, which would be of more advantage to them than 
an hundred rebukes and chidings. Would you have 
your son open his heart to you and ask your advice ? 
You must begin to do so with him first, and by your 
carriage beget that confidence. Whatever he consults 
you about, unless it lead to some fatal mischief, be sure 
you advise only as a friend of more experience ; but 
with your advice mingle nothing of command and au- 
thority, no more than you would to your equal or a 
stranger. That would drive him for ever from any 
farther demanding your counsel. You must consider 
that he is a young man, and has pleasures and fancies 
which you are passed. 

Familiarity of discourse, if it can become a father 
to his son, may much more be condescended to by a 
tutor to his pupil. All their time should not be spent 
in reading lectures, and magisterially dictating to him 
what he is to observe and follow. Hearing him in his 

VOL. II. Z z 
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turn, and using him to reason about what is proposed, 
will make the rule go down thie easier and sink the 
deeper, and will give him a liking to study and 
instruction. 

Though a father should require his son to keep an 
account of his expenses, I would not have him set 
down every, pint of wine or play that costs him 
money ; the general name of expenses will do for such 
things well enough: nor would I have his father look 
so narrowly into these accounts as to take occasion 
from them to criticise on his expenses ; he must re- 
member he himself was once a young man, and not 
forget the thoughts he had then, nor the right his son 
has to have the same, and to have allowance made fiw 
them. ^ If therefore I would have the young gentle- 
man obliged to keep an account, it is not at all to 
have that way a check upon his expenses (for what the 
father allows him he ought to let him be fully master 
of), but only that he might be brought early into the 
habit of doing it, and that it might be made familiar 
to him betimes, which will be so useful and necessary 
to be constantly practised the whole course of his life. 

It is seldom observed, that he who keeps an account 
of his income and expenses, and thereby has constantly 
under view the course of his domestic affairs, lets 
them run out; and I doubt not but that many a man 
gets behind hand before he is aware, or runs further 
out for want of this care or the skill to do it. 

i 

I think all boys should learn some manual trade, as 
a recreatiori to those whose chief business is with 
books and study. Gardening, husbandry, and work- 
ing in wood, as a carpenter, joiner, or turner, or en- 
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graving and working in brass^ are fit and healthy re- 
creations for a man of study and business ; the latter 
affording him exercise and amusement when the 
weather keeps him from the others, besides that he 
will be the better able to direct his workmen. It has 
been nothing but the vanity and pride of greatness 
and richness, that has brought unprofitable and danger- 
ous pastimes into fashion, and persuaded people into a 
belief, that the learning or putting their hands to any 
thing that was useful, could not be a diversion fit for a 
gentleman. This has given cards, dice, and drinking 
so much credit in the world ; and a great many throw 
away their spare hours in them through the prevalency 
of custom, and want of some better employment to 
fill up the vacancy of leisure, more than from any real 
delight that is to be found in them. — Locke. 



There is no error more fatal than imagining that 
pinching a youth in his pocket-money will teich him 
frugality. On the contrary, it will only occasion his 
running into extravagance with so much more eager- 
ness, whenever he comes to have money in his own 
hands; as pinching him in his diet will make his ap- 
petite only the more rapacious. 

If you put into the hands of your child more money 
than is suitable to his age and discretion, you must 
expect to find that he has thrown It away upon what' 
is not only idle but hurtful. A certain small regular 
-income any child above six years of age ought to 
have, and I should think no extraordinary advance 
proper on any account. When he comes to be capa- 
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ble of keeping an account, he ought to be obliged to 
it; he will thereby acquire a habit of frugality, atten- 
tion, and prudence, that will be of service to him 
through his whole life. On the contrary, giving at 
young person money to spend at will, without requir- 
ing any account of it, is leading or rather forcing him 
upon extravagance and folly. 

As to a turn to covetousness and hoarding, it is in a 
child a frightful temper, indicatii^g a natural inclina- 
tion to sordid selfishness* This being a disposition 
which strengthens with years, and holds to the last, 
when it begins to appear so early, it is to be expected 
it will come to an excessive degree in time. A lad 
ought to be broke of this unhappy turn, by showing 
him the odiousness of it in the judgment of all open- 
hearted people, and by exposing his churlishness to the 
ridicule of his equals. Children ought to be accus- 
tomed, from their earliest years, to bring themselves 
with ease to quit what they have a right to, and to 
give awlay part of their fruits or sweetmeats, and to 
bestow out of their pocket money, for the relief of the 
poor. 

A decided tendency to prodigality in a child must 
also be curbed as early as possible. For he who will 
in his youth lavish away halfpence, when he comes to 
manhood will be apt to squander away guineas. The 
best methods I know for correcting this bias in a child 
are such as these : Encouraging him to save a piece of 
money some little time, and lessening his allowance 
(but not by any means depriving him wholly of 
pocket-money) in case of misconduct; obliging him 
to give an account of his manner of laying out his 
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money, by memory first, and afterwards in a written 
account regularly kept; putting in a purse by itself a 
penny or sixpence, for every penny or sixpence given 
him, and showing him from time to time the sum, 
and so forth. — Burgh. 



Parents often mistake in fixing their sons for life, 
not only by inattention to their genius, but by over- 
rating their abilities, and by fixing on a profession for 
them, perhaps as soon as they are born, because there 
is a living in the family, or some of their ancestors 
have been eminent in law or physic; and thus they 
blunder them into an employment which their educa- 
tion is not equal to. Supposing a boy has been ten . 
years at school ; it does not from hence follow that he 
is learned. It must be known, whether he has im- 
proved these years to his real advantage, i. e. whether 
his learning is deep or superficial ; it must be known 
too, what are the tenor of his studies; for even of those 
who are very diligent, all parts of learning are not 
equal favourites; some are sprightly, some grave, some 
in short more striking to them than others; lastly, 
it must be known if the nature of his education be 
suited to the employment he is about to be engaged 
in. Without attention to these circumstances it will 
be impossible to keep clear of error in the disposal of 
children for life ; and as not only ourselves but society 
too must feel the good or bad effects of our choice, it 
is of the highest consequence that it be judicious. 

The sons of the lower orders of tradesmen, such as 
bakers, carpenters, &c. should learn reading, writing; 
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arithmetic, and drawing, to which may be added a 
knowledge of maps. This plan, though comprised in 
a few words, contains all they need, nay all they ought 
to learn* It is usual in the common businesses, to 
put boys apprentice at about fourteen years old. Now 
supposing they begin to learn at seven, they have work 
enough cut out for seven years at least, which, if well 
attended to, and their time be well employed, is capa- 
ble of turning to great account. My advice is, that 
boys of this class never once attempt to learn Latin. 
What do they want with it? or what use can they 
make of it? Will it enable a man to make better 
shoes? Will it assist a taylor in cutting out a coat? 
Parents, when they send a boy to school, are" often 
guided by the master in what he shall learn; he, na- 
turally fond of advancing his scholar, puts him in 
Latin. But is it not possible, that this gentleman may 
be a man of real merit, a good grammarian, nay a 
fcomplete classic scholar, yet a very bad judge of life? 
Most certainly.---The boy is thrust headlong into 
things he does not want, and neither parent nor mas- 
ter consider the end. 

If a man of mean extraction and illiterate himself, 
gives his son a genteel and classical education, the son 
soon thinks himself a better man than his father. But 
let us conduct him on. He is now a gentleman, be- 
cause he has or fancies he has learning. He must 
dress fine and keep company with his betters, which 
leads him into expenses he cannot afford; no matter; 
he is a gentleman and must appear like one. 

His father, after rummagiftg his brains for a genteel 
employment, at length puts his son to an attorney. I 
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grant the boy trained does all on his part to advance 
himself; that he is prudent, temperate, and virtuous; 
still he^has neither bottom, interest, nor friends; and it 
it is a hundred to one if he arrives at any thing higher 
than being a hackney writer, an usher to a school, or 
at most the slavish master of an insignificant academy. 
The first thing for parents to consider in the edu- 
cation of their children, is the state of their own for- • 
tunes, and the real prospects before them: it is not 
enough that a man be of such or such a trade to en- 
title him to train his child equal to another of the 
same trade : for if this be taken as a guide, many 

• 

grievous errors will be committed. What can be a 
greater misfortune than to educate a boy like a fine 
gentleman, and not to be able to support it? or to 
train a girl with the expectation of keeping a coach, 
and have little or nothing to give her? Yet is this 
often the case. Another caution is, not to neglect such 
an education as may at least be solidly useful^ if they 
cannot reach the ornamental part ; for a sound educa- 
tion is every day capable of improvement. — Nelson. 



In the education of your children you seem to trust 
to the state of society continuing the same when they 
are grown up, without considering that it is subject to 
revolutions which it is impossible for you to forsee or 
prevent, but which may affect your children. The 
great become little, the rich poor, the king a subject, 
and the subject a king. Are the reverses of fortune 
so uncommon, that you can expect to be exempt from 
them? 
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Let your son thien learn a trade. Agriculture i% the 
first employment of man, it is the most honest, the 
most useful^ and consequently the most noble. I shall 
not say to my pupil '/ learn agriculture, '* for he is ac- 
quainted with it already; all kind of rustic occupations 
are familiar to him. He began with them in his in- 
fency , and he has recourse to them continually. I shall 
say to him, ** cultivate the estate you inherit from 
your father if you can;" but if you should lose it or 
never possess it, what will you do ? Learn a trade. 
Remember it is not an accomplishment I require, but 
a trade ; some mechanical art, in which the hands work 
more than the head, which will not procure you riches, 
but with which you may do without them. In some 
families, fer above the fear of want, I have seen &thers 
carry their prudence so far, as, besides having their 
children well educated, to have them instructed in such 
branches of knowledge as might enable them to gain 
their own livelihood. These prudent fathers thought 
they did great things ; but they did nothing ; because 
the very resources with which they provided their 
children depend on that fortune of which they would \ 
make them independent ; so that, notwithstanding all 
their fine talents, unless placed in circumstances fa- 
vobrable to employment, their children will be no less 
in danger of starving than without them. 

But if, instead of superior acquirements invented 
for the support of the soul, not of the body, you could, 
in time of necessity, employ your hands, all your diffi- 
culties would vanish, nor would you want the interest 
of the great, or be tempted to become servile and j 
base. In obscurity nothing need prevent your being ; 
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an honest man or gaining your bread. You may en- 
ter the first shop in your trade, " Master, I want em- 
ployment.'' ** Friend, go in there and work." Be- 
fore dinner-time you have earned your dinner, and if 
sober and diligent you will have acquired by the end 
of the week enough to support you another week; you 
will have been independent, healthy, honest, indus- 
trious. With such rewards you have not lost your 
time. 

I must insist on my pupil's learning some honest 
trade, not that of a gilder, a carver, a varnisher, or a 
perfumer, like Mr. Locke's gentleman; not a musician, 
an actor, or a professed author; I would rather have 
him a shoemaker than a poet ; I should like better to 
see him paving the streets or repairing the high roads, 
than turning ivory flowers. 

While my pupil learns his trade, I would myself 
take lessons ; for I am convinced he will never do any 
thing well if we do not work together. We would 
each then begin "our apprenticeship, and not pretend 
to be treated as gentlemen, but as real apprentices. 
Unfortunately we cannot give up our whole time to 
this one pursuit. We are not merely to learn a trade, 
but we must also learn to be men; and an apprentice- 
ship to the latter is more difiicult, and must be con- 
tinued longer than the other. What then must be 
done ? Shall we take a lesson of a carpenter one hour 
a day as we do of a dancing- master? No; for then we 
should not be apprentices but pupils, and we are not 
ambitious to learn joining, but to become real joiners. 
I would recommend then, that twice a week at least 

we should spend the whole day at the master's house; 
VOL. II. • A a a 
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that wc should rise at the saitie hour, be at Work be- 
fore him, eat at his table, work under his directioni, 
and, aftfer having the honour to sup with his family, 
return, if we preferred it, to sleep on bur own hard 
beds. But let us be honest and sincere in doing good- 
Let us not create vanity by endeavouring to destroy 
it. To pride ourselves on having conquered preju- 
dices is being still subject to them. Let hot our Work 
be valued according to the rank of the workmen, but 
according to tfte merit of the workmanship ; let them 
judge of it by comparing it with the perforniance of a 
good workman. 

The greatest danger to be apprehended from a su- 
perior education is, that the pupil should say td him- 
self, '* lam wise, and other men arefobls;" and that 
by pitying he should learri to despise them. If such 
be the consequences, he has gained but little by our 
care, and if I had to choose, I believe I should prefer 
the illusions of prejudice to those of pride. To pre- 
vent the effects of self-conceit, to prove to your pupil 
that he is like other men, and subject to the same 
follies, do not reason with him, but let him feel, or he 
will never know it. If attacked by fl.atterers, I would 
suffer him to be their dupe ; if giddy young men en- 
deavoured to lead him into extravagance, I would suf- 
fer him to incur the evils attending it ; if gamesters 
were about to fleece him, I would suffer him to be- 
come their prey. I would permit them to flatter, de- 
fraud, and ruin him; and then when they began to 
laugh at him, I would thank them in his presence for 
the lesson they had taught him. The only snares I 
would preserve him from, are those of courtezans. I 
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would §{hare all his troubles without reproaches or lec- 
tures, and thus he would be more grieved for what J 
felt, than for his own sufferings. 

Unless a young man were extremely proud and self- 
conceited, I would warn him of his faults before he 
committed them; but when once the mischief was 
done, I would not reproach him, lest I should wound 
his self-love. A lesson that offends is never beneficial. 
I know not any remark more mortifying than, " / 
told you so before- band.^^ The best way to make him 
remember your advice, is to appear to have forgotten 
it yourself. 

The time when a young man begins to err is the 
proper season for fables. By blaming the offender 
under a foreign mask, he is instructed without feeling , 
his pride hurt ; but nothing can be more absurd or less 
understood than the impertinent moral put at the end 
of each fable, which deprives the reader of the plea- 
sure of finding out its meaning himself; and if he 
does not understand it without the assistance of the 
moral, it is certain he will not discover it at all- 
Most men wear masks, but you must not let your 
pupil be seduced by them. When you draw a picture 
of mankind, let it be a faithful copy; not such as to 
make him hate them, but such that, though he pity, 
he will resolve never to follow their example. This 
is, in my opinion, the best sentiment man can enter- 
tain of his species. — Rousseau. 



Distinctly show your children, how difficult it is to 
get money, and how soon it may be squandered ; and 
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instill into them the art of rightly managing their 
money and becoming good economists, especially if 
they do not show any inclination to covetousness. I 
think it very proper constantly to supply children with 
money at their own free disposal, but on condition th^t 
tliey account for it every week. This account, how- 
ever, especially at first, should not be too strictly exa- 
mined ; only hint in what cdse money might be saved 
or better applied, or something bought cheaper; but 
in this, care should be taken that they learn not the art 
of lying. This method of keeping an account of ex- 
penses will be useful through life; they will thereby 
learn, whether their annual expenses have exceeded 
their income, discover the cause, and be enabled 
thereby to procure an increase or prevent the diminu- 
tion of their income. Much care however is necessary 
to guard your children against niggardliness, while you 
endeavour to secure them against prodigality; and 
then only will they be happy, when they have learned 
to keep the middle path between both extremes. 

Kruger. 

Young men should be preserved as much as possible 
from the mischievous effects of ill example; for those 
vf)\o give it seldom stop there, they add their infamous 
exhortations and invitations; and if they fail, they have 
recourse to ridicule, which is harder for a very young 
man to withstand than either of the former. They 
should be upon their guard therefore against these bat- 
teries which will be played upon them. They* should 
be desired to form no connexion, nor what they im- 
prudently call friendships with these people, vt^hich 
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are, in truth, only combinations and conspiracies 
against good morals and good manners. There is 
commonly in young people a facility, that makes them' 
unwilling to refuse any thing that is asked of them, a 
mauvaise honte^ that makes them ashamed to refuse, 
and at the same time an ambition of pleasing and shin- 
ing in the company they keep; these several causesi 
produce the best effects in good company, but the very 
worst in bad. If people had no vices but their own, 
few would have so many as they have. For my own 
part, I would sooner wear other people's clothes than 
their vices, and they would sit upon me just as well. 
Vices of adoption are of all others the most disgrace- 
ful and unpardonable. 

The world can doubtless never be well known by 
theory ; practice is absolutely necessary ; but surely it 
is of great use to a young man, before he sets out for 
that country, full of mazes, windings, and turnings, to 
have at least a general map of it, made by some ex- 
perienced traveller. — Chesterfield. 



Supposing a man's circumstances to be such, that he 
is able to provide for his children's subsistence and re- 
putable appearance in the world, independent of their 
own industry, the only thing to be attended to is to 
train them up to such pursuits, as will qualify them to 
be most happy in themselves j and most useful to others; 
though, considering the instability of all human affairs, 
it should seem prudent, in most cases, that every per- 
son be taught some art, by which he may be able to 
maintain himself, in case of a reverse of fortune 
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him, if he has been shown the inconviences and 
mischiefs that men actually bring upon themselves by 
their vices in this life, and has been taught firmly to 
believe the much greater miserjies that await them 
hereafter, it may be hoped, that the ill example of 
some may have as favourable an eiFect upon him a^ 
the good example of others. 

Let the greatest care be taken, that the first com- 
pany into which a young person is introduced be de- 
cent and virtuous, like tliat of his parents and tutors; 
and if it be possible, let him be kept from having any 
connexion with those who are'greatly abandoned and 
profligate, till his own habits are in some good measure 
confirmed; and then he will not chuse their society, 
more than the common forms of civility, which are 
necessary to an intercourse with mankind, render 
unavoidable. 

It should be considered with respect to wealth, that 
the value of it is never truly known but by him who 
has acquired it ; so that when a provident but unwise 
parent submits to toil and hardship in order to leave 
an estate to his son, he only provides him something 
to waste and dissipate, but not to enjoy. The prodigal 
youth is even generally much less happy in spending 
the estate, than the father in getting it; though the ob- 
ject of his toil has been to make his son more happy 
in being exempt from it. Besides, it is a common ob- 
servation, that there are as great fortunes, and espe- 
cially as great a number of moderate fortunes, now in 
the possession of persons who have acquired them, as 
pf those who have received them by inheritance; so 
that the chance of having a son die rich is perhaps as 
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great when he has had a good education, and has 
only been put into the way of providing for himself, as 
when he begins with that independence, which h^ 
might have gained. 

But the greatest injury that can be done to young 
persons, is to bring them up with expectations of liv- 
ing in an easy independence, when it is not in the 
power of the parent to enable them to support it. 
Young men in this case have hardly any resource but 
in gaming or the most desperate courses, and young 
women in prostitution. — Priestley. 



Gentlemen of landed property, who draw a revenue 
from the soil, should render an equivalent to those 
who cultivate it, by their wisdom, valour, and inge- 
nuity ; instead of which, in the present day, what ought 
to be considered as a tenure, is converted into absolute 
and unconditionalproperty,anda gentleman possessing 
an estate never considers that it involves an obliga- 
tion. This is an error in fact, as it is in policy; and 
it is the business of education to impress sentiments 
that may obviate its eifects. Greater service would be 
rendered in this maimer, than by making a gentleman 
a carpenter, or even a husbandman. If the constitu- 
tion of his country should not admit of the cultivation 
of military talents on patriotic principles, he should 
prepare himself for her councils and her magistracies. 
I used to exercise my pupils on such subjects as the 
following. Every idle man is a knave. — Prosperity 
doth best discover vice, adversity doth best discover 

virtue.— Liberality lies between prodigality and penury. 
VOL. II. B b b 
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To one who said, " the greatest good is to enjoy 
every thing I desire,'' ^ristotle answered, " It is 
much greater to desire things that are fitting.*' *The 
utility and importance of these lessons in the period of 
youth is not easily estimated ; they check that impe- 
tuosity incident to youth, to obey the suggesticms of 
the first passion, and to launch into life without rudda* 
or without compass, they moderate an attachment to 
rank, honours, or riches, which generally corrupt the 
mind, and they induce them to estimate their own 
qualities and talents. — Williams. 



It has been advanced by several writers who have 
shown considerable talents in the art of education, that ^ 
it is dangerous to describe to pupils the human cha- 
racter as it is daily exhibited on the stage (^ life ; 
and, that the fairest side of the world should be pre- 
sented for speculation. But I do not think that deceit 
can ever be practised with success in education^ and 
that this above all others will be found a mischievous 
mistake, because it excludes the great lesson of moral 
prudence from tuition, and leaves the enlightening of 
the pupil's mind on this important subject to the dan- 
gerous means of experience. 

It is the duty of the tutor to do as much himself, 
and to leave as little for the exertion of his pupil as he 
possibly can ; and in order to give him the wisdom of 
the serpent, as well as the harmlessness of the dove, it 
will be necessary not to conceal the vices of others, 
but to convince his judgment, that the superiority of 
happiness lies greatly on the side of virtue. --^a^/jw/iiy. 



I 
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Shame to tell! the present age affords many ex- 
amples of drunken school-boys ! What can be the 
cause of an evil so enormous ? Whom are we to cen- 
sure? — ^the masters? No: they do every thmgin their 
power to prevent it, but in vain. It originates in the 
inconceivable folly of opulent parents, who, by sending 
back their darling sons after every vacation wijh gui- 
neas in their pockets, furnish them with temptations 
to every tind of irregularij^. Not only drunkenness 
is the consequence of this ostentatious parental weak- 
ness, but other vices that are often severely felt in the 
third and fourth generation. — Berkenbout. 



An early acquaintance with human infirmities, or 
what is termed a knowledge of the world, is the surest 
way, in my opinion, to contract the heart and damp the 
natural youthful ardour, which produces not only great 
talents, but great virtues. For the vain attempt to 
bring forth the fruit of experience before the sapling 
has thrown out its leaves, only exhausts its, strength, 
and prevents its assuming a natural form, just as the 
form and strength of subsiding metals are injured when 
the attraction of cohesion is disturbed. 

Tell me, ye who have studied the human mind, is 
it not a strange way to fix principles, by showing 
young people that they are seldom stable ? and how 
can they be fortified by habits when they are proved 
to be fallacious by example ? Why is the ardour of 
youth thus to be damped, and the luxuriancy of fancy 
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cut to the quick? This dry caution may, it is true, 
guard a character from worldly mischances, but will 
infallibly preclude excellence in either virtue or know- 
ledge. The stumbling block thrown across every path 
by suspicion, will prevent any vigorous exertions of 
genius or benevolence, and life will be stripped of its 
most alluring charm, long before its calm evening, 
when man should retire to contemplation for comfort 
and support. 

A young man who has been bred up with domestic 
friends, and led to store his mind with as much specu- 
lative knowledge as can be acquired by readmg, and 
the natural reflections which the youthful ebullitions of 
animal spirits and instinctive feelings inspire, will enter 
the world with warm and erroneous expectations. But 
this appears to be the course of nature; and in morals, 
as well as in works of taste, we should be observant 
of her sacred indications, and not presume to lead when 
we ought obsequiously to follow. 

We expect more from instruction than mere in- 
struction can produce; for instead of preparing young 
people to encounter the evils of life with dignity, and 
to acquire wisdom and virtue by the exercbe of their 
own faculties, precepts are heaped upon precepts, and 
blind obedience required, when conviction should be 
brought home to Reason. A sagacious parent or tutor 
may strengthen the body and sharpen the instruments 
by which the child is to gather knowledge, but the 
honey must be the reward of the individual's own 
industry. — fFoUstonecraft. 
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Most parents think that their sons arc more dispos- 
ed to extravagance than their daughters : the sons arc 
usually exposed to greater temptations. Young men 
often excite one another to expense, and to a certain 
carelessness of economy which assumes the name of 
spirit, while it often forfeits all pretensions to justice. 
A prudent father will never, from any false notions of 
forming his son early to good company, introduce him 
to associates whose only merit is their rank and fortune. 
Such companions will lead a weak young man into 
every species of extravagance, and then desert and ri- 
dicule him in the hour of distress. If a young man has 
a taste for literature and for rational society, his eco- 
nomy will be secured, simply because his pleasures 
will not be expensive, nor will they be dependent up- 
on the caprice of fashionable associates. 

The intermediate state between that of a school-boy 
and a man is the most dangerous period, and parents 
should be at this time particularly attentive to the 
company which their sons keep, and they should fre- 
quently, in conversation with sensible, but not with 
morose and old-fashioned people, lead to the subject of 
economy, and openly discuss and settle the most essen- 
tial points. At the same time a father should not in- 
timidate his son with the idea that nothing but rigid 
f conomy can win parental favour; his parental favour 
should not be a mercenary object; he should rather 
show his son that he is aware of the great temptations 
to which a young man is exposed in going first into 
the world; he should show him both that he is dis- 
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posed to place confidence in him, and that he yet 
knows the fallibility of youthful prudence. If he ex- 
pect from his son unerring prudence, he expects too 
much, and he will perhaps create an apprehension of 
displeasure which will chill and repress all ingenuous 
confidence. In all his childish, and all his youthful 
distress, a son should be habitually inclined to turn to 
his father as his most indulgent friend. 

Before a young man goes into the world, it will be 
a great advantage to him to have some share in the 
management of his father's affairs; by laying out 
money for another person he will acquire habits of 
care, which will be" useful to him afterwards in his own 
affairs. He should be accustomed to form estimates 
of his own with regard to repairs and improvements. 
This habit of estimating will be of great advantage to 
gentlemen ; it will circumscribe their wishes, and it 
will protect them against the low frauds of designing 
workmen. Young men should also be accustomed to 
read the daily newspapers. 

Children educated at home cannot have much real 
occasion for pocket-moneys but when they are sent to 
school, they should be put upon an equal footing with 
their companions ; otherwise we might run the hazard 
of introducing worse faults than extravagance, viz. 
meanness and envy. 

Exactness in accounts, and in business relative to 
property, far from being unnecessary among friends 
and relations, is, we think, particularly agreeable and 
essential to the continuance of frank intimacy. We 
should, whilst our.pupils are youngs teach them a love 
of exactness about property ; a respect for the rights of 
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others, rather than a tenacious anxiety about their own. 
When young people are of a proper age to manage 
property of their own, let them know precisely what 
they may annually spend; in whatever form they re- 
ceive an income, let that income be certain; if presents 
of pocket-money or dress are from time to time made 
them, this creates expectation and uncertainty in their 
minds. All persons who have a fluctuating revenue 
are disposed to be imprudent and extravagant. 

To teach our pupils prudence, and to accustom 
them to know their own mind, we should not always 
decide for them, but we should early accustom them 
to choose for themselves, about every trifle which is 
interesting to childhood ; if they choose wisely, they 
should enjoy the natural reward of their prudence, and 
if they decide rashly, they should be suffered to feel the 
consequence of Iheir own error. Some parents may 
perhaps fear, that if they were to allow children to 
choose on every trifling occasion, they would become 
wilful and troublesome. This certainly will be the 
effect if we make them think there is a pleasure in the 
exercise of free-will, independently of any good that 
may be obtained by a judicious choice. *' Now, my 
dear, you shall have your choice ; " " You shall choose 
ior yourself P^ *' You shall have your free choice!" are 
expressions that may be produced in such a tone, and 
with such an emphasis to a child, as immediately to 
excite a species of triumphant ecstasy, from the mere 
idea of having his own free choice. By a different ac- 
cent and emphasis, we may repress the ideas of a 
triumph, and without intimidating the pupil we may 
turn his mind to the difficulties rather than the glory 
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of being in. a situation to decide for himself. We must 
not be surprised at the early imprudence of children ; 
their mistakes, when they first are allowed to make a 
choice, are inevitable ; all their sensations are new to 
them, consequently they cannot judge of what they 
shall like or dislike. Do not therefore reproach them 
for the mistakes they make. Let them try experi- 
ments upon their own feelings; the more accurate 
knowledge they acquire, the sooner they will be ena- 
bled to choose prudently. 

If our pupils, when they have any choice to make, 
prefer a small present gratification to a great future 
pleasure, we should not, at the moment of their deci- 
sion, reproach them for their imprudence, but we 
should steadily make them abide by their choice; and 
when the time arrives at which the greater pleasure 
might have been enjoyed, we should remark the cir- 
cumstance, but not with a tone of reproach, for it is 
their affair, not ours. " You preferred having a sheet 
of paper the moment you wanted it last week, to the 
having a quire of paper this week.'' ** Oh, but," says 
the child, " I wanted a sheet of paper very much then, 
but I did not consider how soon this week would come; 
I wish I had chosen the quire." " Then remember 
what you feel now, and you will be able to choose bet- 
ter upon another occasion." We should always refer 
to the pupils' own feelings, and look forward to their 
future advantage ; the reason why so few young people 
attend to advice is, that their preceptors do not bring 
it actually home to their feelings; it is useless to re- 
proach them for the past imprudence; the child sees 
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the canrar as piainty as we do; ali that con be done is 
to make it a lesson for the fatare.-^E^^^vortb. 



It fe at present too much the custom to dress boysJ 
like men, and bring l^m into business at thirteen or 
focBtteen years of age, Whibh rfenders them forward and 
conceitedy and is likely to injure tihieir constitutions by 
too- close confinement, at a time of life when young 
people* require plenty of air and exercise ta tbake thi6m 
sffronig and healthy meii. Besides this, they are gene- 
rally tltfown into the soeiety of young men older than 
them:selves, who too often iiiitiate them in the paths of 
vice, and corrupt their morals, at to age when they 
caniiot be expected to possess sufficient firmness' and 
sfiretigth of mind to withstzmd* temptation. 

A boy taken from school at this eatly peiiod, can 
lftiV6 acquired very little general knowledge dr taste 
fyt literary pursuits; arid being confined all day to thd 
<tounting-house, requires relaxaticki andamusement in 
thte evening; so that he has little opportunity of in- 
ct^asing his stock of knowledge, arid should' he by 
successful industry accumulate a large fortune, he will 
feel himself unfit to mix in that society to- Which he 
will be raised. 

Would it not be far better for fafthers tb imitate the 
Persians, who treated their sons as mere boys, and 
would not suffer them to be introduced into the society 
of men till seventeen years of age? Were this custom 
adopted, schools on a superior plan might be estab- 
lished for yx)ung men from fifteen to seventeen j where, 
instead of learning nothing but languages, writing, and 

VOL. II. C c c 
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arithmetic, they might be ^ instructed in geography, 
history, politics, commerce, natural philosophy, ma- 
thematics, and other objects too frequently neglected 
in the education of boys. Where proper schools 
cannot be met with, several families might join in 
the same plan, and send their sons to some clergyman 
or gentleman out of business, who might direct their 
studies; and if he lived in the neighbourhood, the 
young men might board at home, provided they were 
kept to regular hours. Perhaps it may be said, that 
few parents could afford this expense, but it appears 
to me so highly useful for young men to have their 
minds cultivated previously to their being established 
in a counting-house, that it would be far better for 
them to have two or three hundred pounds less at 
their father's death, than be deprived of this advantage. 
I believe some parents think, that if thfey give their 
sons a superior education, and keep them to their 
studies till they are seventeen or eighteen, they will be 
so conceited of their acquirements, that they will not 
afterwards condescend to apply to business, and thus 
will be incapacitated for making their way in the 
world. That this may sometimes be the case is per- 
haps too true, which is greatly owing to its not being 
customary for young men intended for trade to learn 
any thing more than languages, writing, and arithme- 
tic ; but if it were the general practice to teach them 
the elements of universal knowledge, previously to 
their entering into business, this objection would be 
entirely removed. Thus in those parts of England, 
where the common people receive little or no instruc- 
tion, those who know how to read and write are apt 
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to pride themselves on being scholars, and to imagine 
that on that account they should be dispensed from 
hard labour; whereas in Scotland, where the educa- 
tion of the lower orders is provided for by the state, 
the good effects resulting from the improvement of 
their minds are extremely evident, no people being 
more frugal and industrious. 

When a yovmg man's studies have been chiefly con- 
fined to the classics and mathematics, it is perfectly 
natural he should take a dislike to a line of life where 
he will find this sort of knowledge almost entirely 
useless ; but the plan of a general instruction above 
recommended, must surely be desirable for every 
member df society, — Editor. 
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<^ IN order to r^der the mind «i}^nQr to i»reju4ie«S9 ^ bft# 

" been proposed by some philosophers to pmjjt jevery specjies of 

<* religious ipstruction, till the powers of the understanding are 

'* sufficiently ripe for comprehending all its mysteries. Reli- 

« gion is ^en to be learned as a science, a mere matter of spe- 

« culalion; it is to be propounded to the unMassed judgment 

^ i^ aa object ^ cx^ii^hfj ^Iv^o^X ^s worthf of iavesti^atm 

^< as the laws of electricity and in^gnetism* But wi)l tb/e 

"pupil come to the investigation with ^ mind equdUy well 

** prepared ? Has not the preceptor, through the whole course 

" of his pupil's education, been labourii^ to implant the love 

^< of science in his mind ? Has he not endeavored to excite a 

" desire for knowledge by the stimulus of reward and punish- 

" ment, praise and disapprobation, and to associate it with the 

" ideas of honour and esteem ? If this unceasing attention, 

" this unremitted assiduity, be necessary to direct the intel- 

" lectual Acuities to the pursuit of learning and science, is it 

" to be supposed that religious sentiment, unconnected with 

^^ all early association, unaided by any previous disposition, can 

^^ all at once find admission to the mind ? 

" Before we reject religious instruction we should do well 
" to consider, whether the happiness of our pupils is more 
" likely to be injured or promoted by imbibing a portion of 
" the spirit which pervades the tenor of the gospel ; a spirit 
" which teachiss love to God and good-will towards m^n. 

" The propriety of cultivating feelings of benevolence to- 
** wards our fellow-creatures is seldom denied in theory, how- 
" ever frequently the duty may be omitted in practice. It 
" has been recommended by the eloquence of heathen plnlo- 
" sophers, and enforced by some extraordinary examples of 
"heathen philanthropy: but as the foundations on which 
** they built their beautiful theories of virtue were narrow and 
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^< confined, ^e suiier^Tuctiiffe was ^nail and {>eri^abie; and 
<' never was 4die Utie foimdation discorered) till brought ts 
<' light by Jesits Christ. He £r6t taugdat how the obstades ta 
" benevolence were to be removed by conquering that pride^ 
^^ 8elf4ove, a^ vain glcH^y, which had| till then, constituted a 
'^ part of the catalogue cS. human virtues. He first taught 
<' the universality of its extent) by ccmnectitig it with the lo^ 
^^ of the commim Father aad &ene£sictor of aH» and made the 
" love pf our fellow^reatures the test and criterion of our 
" love to th^ Creator^ while from true devotion to the Su- 
^^ preine Being, he taught that benevolence to man must ne- 
<< c^ssarily flow. He likewise taught, that upon all, who 
^* were CQ^yinced of these truths, and were anxious to fulfil 
^^ the divine commandments, divine assistance would be be- 
>' stowed* He alone ennobled virtue by the assurance of an 
>^ eftemal reward, and gave dignity to this probationary scene, 
." by representing it as introductory to a glorious and ever- 
" during state of felicity. 

" Is there aught in these doctrines that can render the 
^< mind gloomy and unsocial ? Will the habitual gratitude of 
" the heart to the Supreme Benefactor detract from "the en- 
'^ joyment of his gifts? , Will the idea of the constant pre- 
'' aence and protection, the love and favour of such a Being 
" tend to depress the mind? Or will the wish for the ap-, 
" probation of this heavenly Father, friend, protector, and 
^^ judge, and the fear of his displeasure, impair the energy of 
<' virtue ? Why then do we reject the salutary assistance which 
^^ religion offers us for subduing the worst, and cultivating the 
^^ best passions and affections of the human heart ? Alas 1 be- 
^^ cau9e that, by the public and the splendid scenes of this vain 
" and transitory life, we are so completely engrossed, that in 
" the education of our children we lose every other view, but 
^^ that of qualifying them to attract the applause and admira- 
" tion of the world. For this in our boys we- cultivate the 
" understaiading, while we neglect the heart ; in our girls we 
" leave both heart and understanding to the care of chance, 
" while we assiduously endeavour to make them excel in 4t 
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" few superficial and useless accomplishments* .But 'v<4ule wc 
" thus strive to build the fabric of their fame, it is to be feared, 
" that in laying the foundation, we sometimes undermine their 
<< happiness. 

*' We have already observed the effects of strong and psdn- 

" fill sensations in producing associations of terror and aver- 

" sion. These effects are often too little attended to in the 

** religious education of the nursery. By pious, but ill-judg- 

" ing parents, the idea of the Deity is introduced to the ima- 

<^ gination of infants, accompanied by exactly similar impres- 

*' sions to those, which "v^ere conjured up by the name of raw- 

^< head and bloody-bones* Their kind and heavenly Father is 

" made to appear to them in the light of an invisible but 

« avenging tyrant, whose service is perfect bondage* That 

" hatred of sin, which springs from the perfection of the 

** moral attributes of the Deity, is prematurely presented to 

*' their minds at a period when they are yet incapable of per- 

" ceiving abstract truth. The impression that is by these 

" means made upon their senses, is however sufficiently strong 

« to remsdn permanent ; but whether the associations thus 

" produced will be those of pleasure or aversion, I leave it for 

" you to judge* Would good people permit their zeal to be 

" under the dominion of their judgment, would they pay some 

" attention to the progress of mind, and observe the slow and 

" gradual process of nature, in the developement of the facul- 

" ties, they would not idly attempt to explain to children subjects 

" of abstract speculation, at a period when at best it can have no 

" other effect than to leave upon their minds impressions of 

" weariness and wonder. 

" What wild and incoherent notions children sometimes form 
" from these futile and ill-directed attempts to imbue them with 
" religious principle, we must all have had occasion to observe. 
*' I shall give a few instances sufficiently illustrative of my ar 
" gument. 

" A little girl, after a very tiresome and incomprehensible 1 
*' harangue on the divinity of our Saviour, stopped her pre- i 
" ceptress by asking, whether he was really God* Being 
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^ answered in the afiirmativey ' O how I should have liked to 
*' have been in heaven when he was down here then^' replied 
*^ the child, ' for then you know all the angels would get a 
" holiday, and they would be so merry. The same child, to 
" whom Sunday had been made a day of gloomy restraint and' i 
'< incessant application, was so shocked by a long sermon, in 
" w)iich the pious preacher expatiated on the nature of a future 
^ state, under the figure of an eternal sabbath, that it required 
^' no small pains of an able and judicious parent to counteract 
^' this unfortunate association. 

'^ When notions of God and of religion are associated with 
'^ ideas of a painful and a gloomy cast, can we wonder if the 
" mind should seize the first opportunity of emancipating itself 
'^ from their cruel bondage ? This opportunity can, to young 
" men at least, be never wanting. With avidity will they 
^' listen to the sophistry of scepticism, who have been taught to 
** tremble while they believed. Those who have found belief 
" to be slavery^ will consider infidelity as freedom. They 
" may however find it an easier matter to triumph over their 
** faith than their prejudices ; and while they exonerate them- 
(( selves from all obligation to religious duty, it is not impossi- 
^' ble that they may still retain the slavish spirit of fear and su- 
" perstition. 

" At a time of life when the world appears to wear a smil- 
" ing and inviting aspect, if religion be drest in frowns, she 
" will gain but few willing votaries. In our endeavours 19 
*^ impress religious principle upon the tender mind, we must 
" have it still in our recollection, that the laws of nature can 
" never be violated with impunity. Let us remember, that 
" youth is the season of cheerfulness; that the infancy of all 
*' animals is frolicsome and gay ; that whatever is gloomy is 
" then disgusting; and that when the animal spirits are in full 
" play, the mind may not be capable of discriminating be- 
<^ tween the serious and the gloomy. Could long and serious 
" lectures be ^iven to children in favour of falsehood, vanity, 
" and sensual indulgence, I believe few more effectual mc- 
^. thods could be taken to cure them of those propensities. 
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^ But while the wiiole tenour of agreeable associatioiiarla^f^ the 
^ fiMi&datioiL o£ these yicea^ ^^ refltwe lAie dMgust of sdf^s 
<^ lectums tot religion and virtue*. 

<< It is obsemrable/' says Hartiepy ^< thM the* mei^ tFiE»sir of 
^^ words expresaiiig strong ideas over the eai^ of cbildreii afiects 
^ them." On thitf principle, the idea of an- uAMe» Benefactor, 
** who is the Giver of every good^ the Author o€ all the feli- . 
^ city of which the in&nt heart iS' sensiblt9, may easily be con- 
«< veyed to the mind at a very early period. By a* little pains, 
^^ the most pleasing associations may be formed with t^ idea 
^ of this unseen Benefactor. Let the momenta be seized when 
" the little heart dilates with joy at somte unexpected pleasure, 
^' to form it& first attempt atf prayer. < I thank ttee^ O" God; 
" for making my^ mamma and other friendfe so* good to* Uie,'* 
" may be quite sufficient ; and- if suggested upon propfcr occa- 
^ sions, and repeated not as a- fonnal' duty, but ar spontaneous 
" efiusion of the heart, it will net fail to produce an effect 
" upon the affections. As the sphere of observation is en- 
" larged, and the sources of pleasure multiply on the mind, 
"every object of nature that inspires admiration^ every social 
« endearment that produces delight, may be made instruments 
^^ to conduct the infant heart to O0A4 Let me not be- laughed' 
" at for the confession, and I shall freely acknowledge to you, 
« that I at this moment look back with infinite i^easure to 
" the delightful period, when with the simplicity of inf&nt in- 
" nocence I poured out my little soul in gratieful thanks to 
" the Almighty for the happiness enjoyed at a dtncing-schooV 
" ball. Nor am I certain that all the catechisms and all the 
"hymns, with which my poor memory was loaded, produced 
" half the benefit to my mind, as that which flowed from this 
" powerful association of felicity with its Divine Source. 

" I confess -it is much easier, and perhaps niore gratifying to 
" our vanity, as well as to our indolence, to -make children get 
" long prayers and catechisms by heart, than thus by gentie 
" and imperceptible degrees to impress them with feelings of 
" gratitude and affection for their heavenly Father. But who- 
^ ever would succeed in the great work of education mus# 
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•* begin by conquering vanity and indolence in themselves j 
** for these are the great, the perpetually occurring obstacles to 
** success* 

^ " How easily the eagerness of infantine curiosity may be 
" rendered instrumental to the acquisition of knowledge, has 
" been admirably illustrated by the authors of Practical Edu- 
« cation; but may it. not still be turned to a nobler purpose ? 
" may it not be directed to a First Cause, powerful, wise, and 
*^ good ; and through the works of Nature be made to lead to 
" Nature's God? As the understanding opens to moral truth, 
" the moral attributes of the Deity will occasionally be sug- 
" gested, and will be the more readily admitted, and the more 
" deeply reverenced, from the previous agreeable associations of 
" goodness and power. The truths of natural religion will 
" then pave the way for the truths of revelation. Between 
*'*' these, enthusiasts and infidels with equal zeal, have laboured 
*^ to make a divorce, but they have laboured in vain; and 
" every unprejudiced mind must perceive, with infinite satis- 
<^ faction, that they mutually illustrate and support each other. 
*^ Revealed religion is indeed the perfection of natural religiouy 
^< and has the advantage of placing its truths on a foundation 
*^ to which the conjectures of human reason could never 
" reach. It was by means of the latter however that the infant 
" education of the world was carried on, and not till * the 
^^ ftUneaa oftimey not till human reason reached its zenith, that 
" the superior light of the gospel was dispensed. Were the 
" religious education of children conducted upon analagous prin» 
^ ciples, have we not reason to believe it would be attended with 
" more success? 

** A knowledge of the Scriptures I look upon as a very es- 
«< sential part of religious education ; but to render this know- 
" ledge really useful, it is not sufficient that their contents be 
" impressed upon the memory, the lessons they contain must 
" be made to reach the heart. Whether this can be effected 
" by getting long passages by'rote, I am more than doubtful. 
" It is from considering scriptural knowledge as fierfectly ana- 
♦* logoita with human learning, that the idea has ever been enter- 
voL. II. D dd 
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^ tained; but the analogy is far from being complete* Analogy 
^ is, in truth, a dangerous and unwieldy weapon, which seldom 
" fails to run beyond the point where resemblance stops." 

Miea HamiU<m'9 Let^ra on Educatitm^ 
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^BRIDGMEMITS and Efiitomea, too superficial for f oung people, 
ii. 70. 223. 239. For whom fit, 224. 

Absence J owing to want of attention, i. 109. 

Absent mauj like a fool or a madman, i. 109. 

Abstraction^ one of the most difficult exercises of the philosopher, i. 
144. How this useful habit may be cultivated in children, ibid. 
Parents and tutors must set children the example of it, 145, n. 

AccidentSy best prevented by removing every thing brittle or expen- 
sive out of the way of children, i. 104. 150. 347. Children should 
be taught how to act when they meet with them. 111. 157. 
Those that happen from inadvertency or play should not be 
punished, 104. 175. 239. 

Accomplishments^ a mediocrity in them most desirable, ii. 313. Im« 
proper for the daughters of the lower order of tradesmen, unless 
designed for proftssors, ii^ 71. 121. 123. 127. How learned, 86. 
124. Should be confined to persons of leisure and superior rank^ 
123. 127. Too much attention paid to them in the education of 
women, 87. 98. 104. 127. 317. Abuse of them condemned, 124. 
Should only be considered as secondary objects, and be always 
disregarded when they impair the health, 105. Objections to 
them, 87. 98. 104. 119. Chief use of them, 85. 119. 311. 315. 
Great excellence in them can seldom be acquired at school, 72. 
134. 

Acting PlaySy improper for boys, ii. 157. 174. 177. 

Action in sfieaking^ requires a degree of confidence unbecoming a 
boy, ii. 174. 177. 

Activity^ of service to health, i. 17. 215. 220. Of the body, too 
much neglected, 17. 35. Of children, to what it should be di- 
rected, 125. 153. L59. 219. ii. 181. 

Accusations^ of children against one another should not be favoura- 
bly received, i. 241. 

Adelaide^ her acquirements at twelve years old, i. 114. 

Admonition^ why frequently unpalatable, i. 134. ii. 363> How it 
should be administered, ibid. 

Advice^ useless unless accompanied by example, i. 63. 71. Seldom 
attended to if accompanied by mortifying reproaches, ii. 363. 
376. 

Affability^ if required of children, will inspire them with ideas of 
their own consequence, i. 141. 310. We should rather teach 
children respect, deference, gratitude, and friendship, ibid. 

Affectation^ in dress, implies a flaw in the understanding, ii. 344, 
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Jffetdtm^ to conciliate affection, affection must be shown, i. 120. 
128. 274. 276. Must not degenerate into weakness, 120. Of 
children, often destroved by parents extorting acknowledgments 
for their kindness, 26y. 278. Destroyed in little children by not 
permitting them to love their nursery maids, 284* Should not 
be lavished on young children, and withdrawn when they grow 
up, 276. Destroyed by austerity and stiffness, i. 116. 128. 

Air<i children should play in the open air without a hat, i. 2. Should 
be as much as possible in the open air, 2. 22. 32. 33. 36. 156. 221. 

Alma-giving^ not lit for children, i. 244. 263. 271. Children have 
no merit in giving alms, 244. 263. We are not ordered to beg 
alms to give away, 264. Should never be bestowed with pride, 
271. 

Altercations^ among children, more easily prevented than remedied, 

tr7. 

Amusements^ different sorts of, recommended for children, i. 33, 45. 
211. 213. 215. 217. 219. 220. 222. 223. ii. 277. SimpUcity in 
them desirable, i. 315. ii. 323. Feminine, should not be des- 
pised, 100. 1 10. Sedentary, hurtful, i. 2 1 5. 2 1 8. 2 1 9. Innocent 
and cheap ones desirable for young people, i. 223. ii* 119. 261. 
268. 324. 

Anger and fiassion^ should not be shown when correcting children, 
i. 64. 110. 177. 179. Parents should never be angr^ without 
just reason, 112. Should be shown when children have done 
wrong, 1 82. 

Anticipation of Juture pleasures^ destroys present enjoyment, i. 151. 
191. 215. 216. ii. 63. 323. Young people who are accustomed 
to it find existence insipid without the stimuli of hope and fear, 
63. 

Antipathies qf children^ with respect to food, how discovered, i. 99. 
To noxious insects how conquered, 255. 274. 

Apathy and indifference^ must not be encouraged in young people, i. 
60. 283. 

Appasratus for drawing Jrom nature^ described, ii. 286. 289, n. 290. 

Application^ wrong, when it impairs the health or good-humour, i. 
78. 120. Habits of it should be cultivated in childhood, i. 1 10. 
121. 147. 153. 225. Necessary to the support of order and vir- 
tue, 161. Early, often weakens the faculties, i. 36. 157. 208. ii. 
47. ^18. If well directed, will go farther than genius, 95. Ha- 
bit of it destroyed, by reading stories and novels, 218. 226. 

Appetite^ should not be forced in illness, i. 1 3. Of children only 
unreasonable when restrained, 9. 13. 34. ii. 355. Of healthy 
children the safest guide, 54. 

Afiprobationy should not be withheld when children really deserve it, 
i. 95. 296. 298. 

Architecture^ how it may be taught children, u 213. 

Arguments J in what manner they should be conducted, ii. 178. 179. 
187. Young people should never be suffered to argue for victory 
but for truth, i. 285. ii. 178, 187. 

Arithmetic^ as far as decimal fractions, 'Should be learned by youos; 
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ladies, ii. 255. Should be taught by realities as well as by signs, 
255. 257. How taught, 256. 257. 258. 

Arithmetical questions^ should be proposed to joung people in conver- 
sation, ii. 256. Children should be daily exercised in them, 69. 

ArdclcB of faith^ how they should be explained, ii. II. Not §t fijr 
children, 12. 31. Oftener make mad-men then good members 
of society, 12. 

Awociation of ideasy very strong in young children, i* 148. Effects 
of it, 148. 153. 274. ii. 226. DaHger of forming false ones in the 
minds of children, i. 196. 274. 

Aa^ociatiouHy among families residing in the same neighbourhood for 
the purchase of books, orreries, &c. recommended, ii. 219. 251. 
Among different families of children and their private tutors re- 
commended, as uniting the advantages of public and private edu- 
cation, 46. 50. 378. 

Aatronomy yliow taught, ii. 244. 251. 253. 

Atheism^ often the effect of not distinguishing between what we can 
and what we cannot know, ii. 2. 

Attendance^ fieraonal^ children should not be suffered to have more 
than is absolutely necessary, i. 127. 129. 281. Whether from » 
servants or others should be received by children with thankful- 
ness, 129. 281. 346. 

Attention^ of children, how preserved, i. 88. 143. 145. Power of 
commanding it immediately from one thing to another, as occa- 
sion requires, highly useful, 86. 109. Want of it either folly or 
madness, ibid. Quick and unobserved to every thing that passes 
in company very desirable, i. 109. 285. 292. 

Austerity^ parents must not use it towards their children, i. 83. 92. 
116. 128. Destroys confidence and affection, ii. 116. 120. 128. 

Authority <^ parents should assume an immediate authority over their 
children, i. 95. If substituted for reason, a child will never rea- 
son, 106. 159. 

Aversion to leamingy how cured or prevented, i. 91. ii. 138. Often 
occasioned by confining children too closely to books, i. 1 32. ii. 
47. 135. Often produced by their instructors being too severe 
and difficult to be pleased, i. 95. 176. 

B 

Baby-balUy a triple conspiracy against the innocence, the health, 
and the happiness of children*, ii. 323. Improper for children 
under twelve years of age, 324, n* 

Backdoardsy often hurtful, i. 28. 34. 

Balls and entertainments^ may be enjoyed without danger by the pure 
and innocent, ii. 83. Children should be indulged in them once 
a week, 316. In what cases improper, 320. 

Bandagesy hurtful to the health, i. 14. 24. 34. 

Ba^hfulnessy how cured, i. 6. 288. Bad consequences of it, 287. 292. 

Bathsy tepid, recommended for children under two years old, i. 53. 
Rules to be observed in heating them, ibid. Domestic, should 
be i*e-established and introduced into general use, 52. 
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SatMng, recommended as highly conducive to health, i. 33. 35. 33. 
42. 48. 52. Rules to be observed in it, 32. 43. 48. 53. 

JBeautyy dangers attending it, ii» 102. 1 10. Proper treatment of 
girls who possess it, 103. 1 10. You should not conceal from a 
beauty that she is handsome, 103, 110*. 

B^dsj hard ones most conducive to health, i. 5. 9. 19. 50. Soft 
ones debilitating, 5. 8. 53. Very hard ones not fit for very young 
children, 30. Soft ones desirable tor children under two yean 
old, 53. Should not be placed next the wall, 3 U Should not be 
placed on the floor, 50» Best situation for them, 50. Should 
only be appropriated to sleep and sickness, 16. Separate, desir« 
able for girls and boys when infants, 316. Separate at school 
advantageous in a moral and physical view, ii» 6T. 

BciUchanibersy see Rowna and Mirserym 

JBenevolenccy how it should be cultivated in children, i« 59. 155. 
342. 243. 345. 247. 363. 369. 370. 376. If rewarded may pro* 
duce selfishnessi i. 368. 376. It is by the prabtice of it we be* 
come good, 347. Young children not benevolent, 363. Best 
taught by example, 373. 376. 383. Will produce true polite* 
ness, 311. True foundatioii of it brought to light by Jesus 
Christ, ii. 381. 

Biblc^ a very unfit book for children, ii. 3. How it should be readt 
3. 5. 30. The best translations should be consulted, 30* 

Bible^ history qf, should be read before young 'people study natural 
philosophy, 3. Should be read before4>rophane history, 30. The 
customs of the Jews should be read at the same time, 333. 

Blackatone^s commentaries^ ^hoMlA be read before the history of Eng- 
land, ii* 340, n« f 

JBiair's lectures^ recommended to young people before they begin a 
course of private studies, i. 97. 

BUrid fieo/Uej have a more accurate touch than those who see, i» 309. 

^odily-fudn^ children should be taught to bear it without complain- 
ing, i. 241. 344. 349. 355. Children suffer enough without 
parents intentionally inflicting it to teach them fortitude, 349, n. 
Parents must set the example (^ bearing it without complaining, ' 
68. 255. 358. 

Body and mind^ intimate connexion between them, i. 17. 35. 156. 
The body should be strengthened at the same time that the mind 
is cultivated, \7. 35. 78. 159. Should draw together like a pair 
of horses, 79. 

Book'keefdng^ girls should learn it as well as boys, ii. 71. 123. Of 
great importance in all stations of life, 253. 354. 

Books, what sort best for children, ii. 70. 158. 333. 334. 338. 
Children should never be permitted to read any that are above 
their comprehension, i. 113. 363. ii. 171. 317. 218. 333. 240. 
Young people should be directed in the choice of them, i. 97. 
ii. 158. 173. 313. 331. 335. Children should form their own 
c^inions on those they read, i. 336. ii. 333. 334. It is better to 
express disapprobation and ridicule when improper passage oc- 
cur, than to expunge them, 330. 337. 338. Whers many pages 
are improper the book should be withheld, 338. Parents should 
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look over them and expunge every improper pMtege befinw they 
are trusted to their children, 23 1« Too much exactness in the 
choice of them may create suspicicm, curiosity, and yanity, i. 335* 
ii. 220. 227. 
Botany^ great advantages of this study, ii. 267. 268. 27f. Not fit for 

children, 277. How it should be learned, 278. 
Box of the ear or blowsy sh<mid be absolutely prohibited in correcting 

children, i. 179. 
Boy€y how they may be employed part of the day when too little to 
read and write, i. 166. Those intended for a mercantile life 
should devote some time to the improvement of tlieir minds, pre- 
viously to their being placed' in a counting house, i. 22. ii. 377. 
Should visit various artists and manufacturers, ii. 1 62. Should 
seldom be brought into company, i. 112. ii. 54. 366. Should 
not be brought much into the company of men till seventeen, 377. 
Not necessarily in love at sixteen, i. 330. Proper treatment of 
them when they approach the age of puberty, i. 320 to 325. 329.. 
332. 334. 338. 

Breakfast J what kind best for children^ i. 3. 8. 

Brotherly-lovcy by what means cherished, i. 270. 277. ii. 52. 109. 
Often extinguished by the imprudence of parents and tutors, i. 
270. 274. 277. 278. ii. 52. 

Brothers^ those brought up at school have stronger and better affec- 

' tions for each other than those brought up at home, ii. 5 1 . Where- 
a striking difference appears in their abilities, they should not be 
sent to the same schooU ii. 70. 

Brothers and sisters, as much equality as possible should be preserved 
between them, i. 166. Should be brought up together, ii. 109. 

C 

Candour, should be shown to the indiscretions of youth, i. 298. ii^ 
353. 362. 374. 

Caftacity, Where a real deficiency appears, children should not be 
taught grammar, languages, &c. i. 167. How habits of industry 
may be cultivated in children of this description, ibid. 

Card-filaying, in what respects desirable, i. 225. Children or young 
people should never be permitted to play for money or any^stake, 
ibid. Young people of cultivated minds will seldom devote much 
time to this idle amusement, ibid. 

Carelessness^ in children, how corrected, i, 187. ii. 125. 

Carving, desei*ves attention, as it occurs at least once every day, u 
307. Parents strangely negligent in not teaching their children 
this art, ibid. n. 

Castle^tdlding, not a sign of activity, but of a stagnation of thought^ 
i. 18. Produces melancholy, ibid. This habit deserves atten- 
tion, ibid. 

Catches and glees, the most pleasing of all music, ii. 319. Should 
1>e sung without accompaniments, 328. 

Catechisms, not fit for children, ii. 9. 11. 25. 384» 

Censoriousness, should not be encouraged in young people, i. 243. 
386. 294, ii. 178. 
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Cefuurej when just^ must not always be proclaimed, i* 286. 394. 
Should be subdued by good-nature, i* 387. ii. 178. 

Chapter qf Kinga^ Song ofy recommended for teaching history, ii. 240. 

Charity^ Young people should consider a certain portion of their 
time and income as sacred to the poor, 249. 260. 279. Different 
modes proposed, 264. 268. 274. And self-denial, inseparable, 
281. Objects of charity should not often be presented to chil- 
dren, 272. 

Charity^ acta of^ should not be exacted from little children, i. 244. 
263. Must never be performed in the expectation of a reward, 
268. 276. 

Chastity y by what treatment young men may be induced to preserve 
it, i. 321. 325. 328. 329. 332. 334^ Preservation of it will en- 
sure health, streng^, courage, virtue, &c. 323. 328* Is only 
despised when destroyed, 323. Must be founded on .modesty, 
and not oh worldly. prudence, 336. Indispensable in virtuous 
characters of either sex, 329. ii. 1 1 U 

Chemistry y particularly suited to women, ii. 269. How taught, 272. 

Chewingfood well, conducive to health, i. 3, and n. 

Chidingy see Passionate chiding. 

Childhoody designed for bodily exercises, not for study and great 
mental exertions, i. 36. 157. Follies and playfulness, of^ should 
not be punished, i. 84. 116. 176. Simplicity of, should be pre- 
served, i. 215. 309.319. ii. 323. 

Children, should never sit on the damp ground, or drink cold liquor 
when hot, i. 2. 22. Should not be hurried at their meals, 3^ n. 
When little, should npt be obliged to remain quiet when they 
wish to move, or walk when they wish to sit still, 12. 13. 26. 30. 
5 1. When really ill, some person of skill should be consulted, 5. 
20. Should not be restrained in the choice or quantity of food, 
13. 34. 54. Should not be humoured when ill,. 13. Should be 
accustomed to heat and cold, 2. 19. 33. 54. 79. In health should 
run about, an hour before they are dressed, 26. Should be per- 
mitted to walk about, while learning their lessons, 30. Imitate all 
they see, 57. 58. 67. .165. Should not be permitted to com- 
mand, 101. 103. Should be accustomed to associate with chil- 
dren of their own age, 159. 221. ii. 46. 50. 51. 54. Should 
not carry heavy weights on their heads, i. 29. Should have 
backs to their chairs, 28. Should not be suffered to lie in bed 
after they are awake, 49. 327. Should not be teazed while 
under the influence of morbid sensibility, 52. Should be taught 
not to conceal any indisposition, 57* Should be allowed more 
personal liberty, and less authority over others, 100. 150. 347. 
Should be accustomed to submit to necessity without murmuring, 
104. 148. Should treat all those engaged in their education not 
only with attention but respect. 114. Should be accustomed to 
study and application, as no useful knowledge can be obtained 
without labour, 96. 110. 121. 125.' 127. 131. 147. 153. ii. 196. 
Should be consulted on the degree of exercise they ai*e able to 
bear, 27. 5 1. When little, should not be encouraged to talk much, 
101. 193. 290* Should i:v>t be prohibited from asking for any 
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thi&g at table, 106. Should not be supplied with answers td 
Questions put to them by others, 1 60. Soon learn to distinguish 
between what is reasonable and unreasonable, 175. Should be 
accustomed to the deviations of children as introductory to an ac- 
quaintance with human manners, ii.' 50. 55. Should decide fof 
themselves on every subject interesting to childhood, S75, 

Choice J mischief of accustoming children to be entirely guided in 
it by the opinion of others, i. 217. ii. 375. Children should be 
accustomed to have a choice about every trifle interesting to child- 
hood, ibid. Children should be obliged to abide by their own 
choice ibid. Obtaining their choice should not be treated as a 
matter of triumph, ibid. 

dhriatianity^ The first use we should make of a child's reason is to 
teach him the knowledge of God and the truths of Christianity, 
ii. 3. 13. 22. An indispensable part of education, 5. 13. 19. 21. 
How it should be taught, 9. 14. 20. 22. 29. Should be taught 
in its native simplicity and purity, 31. Evidences of it should 
be explained to young people, 9. 2^1. SI. 

Chromatic scale^ advantage of practisihg it in singing, ii. 319. 

Chronology^ different ways of teaching it, ii. 233^ 235. 238. 244, 
251. Much knowledge of it cannot be obtained till after a- course 
of history has been read, 235. When reduced to disconnected 
dates, cannot fasten itself on the understanding, 241.— and geo- 
graphy the two eyes of history, 233. 

Circumstances^ will have more influence on the character of chil- 
dren than positive instruction, i. 67. 1 38. 

dtiea^i tnorals of, generally corrupt, ii. 87. 334. 

CrvUity^ should be early implanted in the minds of children, i* 
300. 303. We should treat our friends with civility even though 
we do it in an awkward manner, 310.— *and politeness should 
be habitually observed between different membersof afamily, 310# 

Classification^ teaches young people to generalize their ideas, ii. 265. 
275. Children should be accustomed to it, 265. 275. 

Cleanliness^ promotes health, i. 33. 49. Seldom seen in any great 
degree, unless the soul is active, 334. Should be attended t« in 
dress, ii. 342. 344. 346. One of the principal duties of women^ 
87. May be reckoned among the inferior virtues, 347. 

Clothing of children^ should not be too warm winter or summer, i. 1. 
26. 54. Should not be the same winter and summer, 34. andn. 
Should not be the same winter and summer during the first and 
second years of life, 54* Need not be changed with every 
change of season after they are two years old, ibid. 

Colouring firintsy a lucrative employment for women, ii. 293. 

Comedies of Terence^ improper for boys, ii. 152. 205. 

Commendations, when children deserve them they should receive 
them in the presence of others, i. i89. This sentiment opposed, 
289, n. Seldom desirable even if biestowed with impartiality, 299» 

Commerce, young people should have some knowledge of the laws 
of it, i. 223. ii. 234. 237. 239. 

Companions, vicious, very dangerous, i. 315. 327. ii. 40. 364. 36«. 
373. 
VOL. II. E e e: 
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ComfiaMtanj most not be expected in little childreiti, U 263. 272. 
How cultivated, 263. 267. 270. Children should be taught it 
toward aiximals, 272. If not shown to children when hint, it 
may harden their hearts, 248. n. 255. 

Com/i€7idiu?nsj useful in teaching the first rudiments of science^ ii» 
212. Too much used in female education, 223. 

Comfietitionsy danger of its spoiling the disposition, i. 245. 251. 269. 
270. 273. 274. 277. ii. 52. 322. 

ComfiUmenta^ unmeaning ones should be avoided in the presence of 
children,'!. 60. 212. Harmless, when not meant to deceive, 
238. 

Conceit^ very disgusting in children and young people, i. 291. 296. 
297. Often produced by the great attention paid to lively 
children, 290. Often the effect of the great pains beatowed on 
their education, 140. 291. ii. 227. 362. Best corrected by the 
ridicule of their companions, i. 293. 299. ii. 362. If too much 
restrained may produce the affectation of humility which is 
still more disgusting, i, 299. Often the effect of private educa- 
tion from the child's having no one to compare himself with, ii. 
38. 45. 53. 55. 

CondeacensioTij see Affability, 

Confeasiona^ should not shield children from punishment when guilty 
of serious faults, i. 185. Should not be extorted from children 
229. 233. 236. 239. / 

Confidence^ qi children, cannot be gained without conciliating their 
esteem and affection, i. 62. Destroyed by austerity and fre- 
quent censure, 116. 184. Parents should endeavour to gain the 
confidence of their children, 110. 115. ii. 353. Children should 
be so treated, 222. 374. < Confirms integrity, 222. Advantage 
of inspiring children with it before they are sent to school, ii. 
61. 

Qonfidence^ breach of^ should be treated with contempt, i. 230. 235. 

Confinement^ hurtful to children, i. 30. 145. 156. 222. ii. 48. 
' Conquer ora and hcroea^ their bad actions should not be held up to ad- 
miration, i. 240. ii. 231. 

Conacience^ must not be trusted to very early in education, i. 189. 
Must not be depended upon unless accompanied by religion, ii. 
15. ^ • 

Conaiatencify between principles and actions very important in educa- 
tion, i. 62. 71. 139. 249. 

ConateUationaj knowledge of tliem not necessary, ii. 252. Study of 
them a pleasing amusement for young people, ibid. How tiiey 
may be learned, 253. 

Conatitution, of children often ruined by cockering and tenderness, i. 
1. 13. Advantages of a good one, 14. 15. 35. 78. Children 
should be acquainted with the nature of their, 19. Of children 
injured by being pinched in their food, 20. 24. 31. Of 
children often ruiujed by early mental exertions, 157. 209. 
ii. 47. Of young women ruined by scanty diet and confine- 
ment, i. 24. 27* ii. 105r. Of young women hurt by close confine- 
ment to needlework, ii. 105. Of boys ruined by early dc* 
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bauchery at school, ii. 53. 371. Of boys injured by confining 

• them to business at too early an age, 377. 

Contempt of the worlds dangerous in young people, i. 290. ii, 347. 

Contention^ spirit of, only fit fi^r mean illiterate souls, i. 285. 
Poisons the general sources of social happiness, 296. 

Contentions, among children, more easily prevented than" remedied, 
i. 277. Should be settled among themselves, 126. 

Controversy^ parents and tutors should rather shun than invite sub- 
jects of, i. 133. 

Conversation often improper for children and young people, i. 73. 
Has more influence on the characters of children than formal 
precept, 138. When improper for children they should be sent 
into another room,' 148. Better than books for instructing 
children, 115. 156. Compared to the rays of the sun, ibid. 
When worth remembering, young people should be required 
to relate the most striking parts, 201. Chief object of, too often 
victory not information, 296. Rules to be observed in it, 284. 
292. 305. 311. Parents should endeavour to render their conver- 
sation interesting to children, 1 15. 

Conviction, produced on young minds oftener by experience than 
precept, i. 168. 

Co/lies for writing, what sort most desirable, ii. 141. 253. 254# 
358. 

Coquetry, how to inspire girls with the utmost detestation of it, ii. 
100. 1 10. Disgusting in childhood, 323. 

Corals, harden the gums, i. 10. Sticks of biscuit or liquorice good 
substitutes, ibid. 

Cfirfioral faculties, should be improved as well as the mental ones, 
i. 36. 

Correction, less necessary than it is supposed to be, i. 84. 191. 
Should not be employed to check the playfulness of childhood, 
84. 110. 176. 191. When sharp often produces discouragement, 
180. Rules for administering it when necessary, 64. 95. 110. 
177. 180. 182. 183. 184. 187. Parents and tutors must never 
correct while in a passion, 64. 177. 179. 

Cosmografihy, how taught, ii. 245. 

Costrveness, how cured or prevented, i. 4. 8. 

Counting, children should learn it by signs and realities at the same 
time, ii. 255. 257. 258. 

Cowrc^d', how cultivated in children, i. 241. 248. 255. 258. 

Ccrvetousness, a frightful temper in children, ii. 356. How it may 

' be checked, 356. 364. 

Crates the philosopher's exhortation to parents, ii. 39. 

Crookedness, how cured, i. 6. 56. How prevented, 28. 56. 314. 
ii. 305. Often produced by the awkward postures in which girls 
sit at needlework, 104. Often produced by the pains that are 
taken to prevent it, ii. 98. 

Crooked legs, how cured, i. 6. 

Crying, habits of, how cured or prevented, i. 101. 102. 148. 248. 
249. 255. 

Cunning, in children, must never be applauded, i. 226. 0«j;ht to 
be immediately checked, 227. 
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C^r6inijr children too much) hurtful, i* 84. * 

Curiosity y in children, an appetite for knowledge which ought to be 
encouraged, i. 19 L 192. 193. 196. When it leads them to aak 
what they should not know, they should be told so plainly with- 
out using deceit or evasion, 192. 317. 335. Method of checking 
it when turned to improper objects, 197. Improper curiosity 
often excited by modest frauds, 317. 335. Excited by expunging 
passages out of books, ii. 220. 227. 

D 

Dancings conducive to health, i. 22. ii. 305. 316. One of the best 
amusements for children, i. 225. ii. 316. Chief use of it is to \ 
teach gracefulness and elegance, ii. 302. 303. 306. 311. 316. ^ 
Great excellence in it not desirable, ii. 302* 303. 320. indis- 
pensable in the education of a gentlewoman, 310. Dangerous 
for young people of lower rank, 305. 

Dancing'tnaeteray not capable of correcting defonmties, as they are 
not bound to understand anatomy and metaphysics, i. 315. 
Should not be employed to teach young ladies, ii. 86. 321. 

Dancing on the tight rop^e^ recommended to prevent young people 

^ from being giddy when climbing high places, i. 27. Substitutes 
proposed, i. 40. 224. 

Dangers^ children should be made acquainted with them, and taught 
how to avoid them, i. 156. 

Darky children should be accustomed to it, i. 11. 209. Games iu 
the dark recommended, ibid. 

Debaitcheryy horrors of it, i. 323. 328. ■ Means of inspiring young 
men with disgust for it, 324. 328. Early habits of it ruin the 
constitution, 323. 328. 338. ii. 45. 53. 371. 

Deceit^ must never be used before children, i. 226. 235. Children 
often learn it of their parents, ibid. 

Decency y how it should be taught children, i. 319. 

Decisive spirit^ that rests on itself, one of the most important quali- 
ties in women, ii. 96. Should be cultivated in children by accus- 
toming them to decide for themselves and know their own minds, 
375. 

Declaiming and reciting select passages in prose andversd* One day 
in the week should be appointed for this purpose in the education 
of boys, ii. 43. 173. 177. Subjects should be chosen that are 
really interesting to boys, 44. 159. Boys should not speak their 
own compositions, as fine writing contributes g^atly to a good 
utterance, 173, Plays should not be permitted, 43. 157. 160. 
174. 177. What kind of compositions should be substituted in- 
stead of plays, 44. 157. 173. 177. An important part of educa- 
tion, 157. 173. 186. 193f Young men should occasionally prac- 
tise it when alone, 215. 

Definition of worda^ should be taught girls as well as boys, ii. 189. 
192. An important branch of education, 189. 

Deformity^ see Crookednesa. , 

Deiata^ most of them have been educated as Christians, ii« 28. 
Falsely imagine they should have entertained the same ideas of 
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natural religion and a future state without the assistance of chris-^ 
tianity^ 29* 

.Dyection of spirits^ bad effects of it, i. 84. \i^. 292. Often the effect 
of severity, 95. Often the effects of private education, ii. 38. 
Often produced by fi^ii^ an odium on children in early life, and 
deciding that cunning is the characteristic of one child and capnce 
of another, &c. i. 151. 

i)e/ecaci/, children soon see through the affectation of it, i. 316. 335. 
Consists in purity of mind, 334. Want of it in women hurts th© 
morals of men, 329. ii. 111. Genuine delicacy the only vir- 
tuous support of chastity, i. 334. Female, false ideas of it, iL 
115. 

JOefiendence^ children should be kept in a state of, i. 110. Of body^ 
produces dependence of mind, i. 27. 

JDefiravity^ children not naturally depraved, 100. 128. 232. ii. 
51. 

Desires and incUnationa^ an entire command over them the founda- 
tion of virtue and happiness, i. 82. 170. 174. Children should 
not always be indulged in them, 82. 86. 98. 

J^eafiondency^ produced by clxildren finding themselves excelled by 
all their companions, i. 274. Often produced by rating children 
too low, 292. Often occasioned by bringhig up young people 
with high expectations that cannot be realized, ii. 99. 369i 

Devotional feelings^ should be impressed in early life, u. 15. 17. 384. 
supreme among human enjoyments, 19. 

Dictation^ advantages of accustoming children to write from, i. 1 67. 
ii. 180. 204. Children should dictate their lessons to others to 
prevent spoiling their hand-writing, 180. 258. 

Diet^i of children should be plain and simple, i. 2. 9. 54. Great 
attention to it not necessary for healthy children, 13. 20. 34. 164. 
Attention to it necessary, 19. Great uniformity of, hurtful, 34^ 
and n. Inclinations of children in this respect should be attend- 
ed to, 99. The strictest attention to it necessary when children 
are ill, 165. 

Diffidences^ when extreme, often produces despondency, i. 274.—* 
and modesty particularly pleasing in youth, 284. 291. 294. A 
mark of sensibility, 3 1 3. The diffident should be encouraged' by 
every kind-hearted person, 313. 

Diacfindnation of cliaractcra^ inseparable from understanding and 
virtue, i. 286. Young people should be permitted to discrimi- 
nate, provided they only declare their opinions to their parents, 
&c. 226. 294. 

Diseaaeay of children, generally acute, i. 20. When children arc 
taken ill, a physician should be called in, 5. 20. Those occasion- 
ed by repletion easily removed, those by inanition seldom or 
never, 21. 24. 

Diffgraccy when it is necessary to be inflicted, the whole family 
should appear to be of one mind, i. 64. 181. Danger of making 
frequent use of this kind of punishment, 188. 

JHaobedicnce and ingraiitudej most commonly occasioned by thq 
fqlly and vice of parental conduct, i. 72. 
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Disfiiay^ young women should not be taught to con»der all their 

acquirements as only intended for display, ii. 1 19/ 124. 129. 322. 

381. Appears to be the chief object in fashionable education, i. 

126. 157. ii. 119. 124. 128. 
Bufileasure of parents, the best punishment for children, i. 81. 174. 

182. 183. Should only be shown on important occasions, 174. 

When once declared should not be presently laid aside, 174. 

Must never be unjust or too great for the occasion, 183. 
Diefiutes^ when they arise among children the parents or tutors 

should not become parties,!. 126. 
Di^uHng^ habit of, should be discouraged in young people, i. 285* 

ii. 178. Chief end of it should be truth not victory, i. 285. ii. 
. 178. 187. 
DiseimtUatioTi^ often the effect of timidity and fedse shame, i. 226. 

23B. 240. Different from the established forms of politeness, 238. 

Dissi/iation, female, will decline in proportion as the custom^ prevails 

- of mothers educating their daughters, ii. 57. Danger of accus- 

* toming children to it, i. 60. ii. 42. 62, 65. 

Diversions^ active and manly recommended, i. 215. ii. 48. Se- 
dentary of no use but to consume time, i. 215. 218. Active par- 
ticularly necessary for those whose business confines them within 
doors, 21. 

JDoilSf recommended, i. 214. 220. 222. Useful in forming the taste 
of girls with regard to dress, ii. 350. 

Domestic acccm/ilishnientSf what, ii. 89. 

Domestic economy^ young women too apt to consider it beneath their 
notice, ii. 75. 78. 106. 114. All women should endeavour to 
acquire a knowledge of it, 89. 96. 102. 106. Well educated 
women will hold it in the highest respect, 118. Knowledge of 
it how acquired, 1 14. 120. 122. Perhaps the only temporal busi- 
ness assigned women by Providence, 107. Pre-eminently useful, 

* 121. Mothers should instruct their daughters in it between the 
ages of twelve and seventeen, 1 14. n. Can only be learned of a 
mother or female friend, 1 14, n. 

Domestic life^ can only be truly loved by those who have enjoyed 
the sweets of it from their infancy, ii. 86. By whom preferred, 
119. 

Domestic fileasures^ superior to public amusements, ii. 85. 1 18. 

Drawingy great use of it; i. 107»ii. 280. 282. 285. 286. 292. Should 
be merely considered as a domestic amusement, 124. 285. 297. 
May be taught by an intelligent mother, 300. Should be learned 
without a master, 282. Must be learned with a master, 286. 
293. Contributes to form the taste, 285. Children dislike it 
from a wrong method being pursued in teaching it, 294. 297, 
and n. . Different modes of learning it, 69. 282. 284. 286. 290. 
291. 294 to 296. 297 to 301. Greater deception used in teach- 
ing this an than' almost any other, 69, 294. 

Drawing from nature^ the most important branch of drawing, how 
learned, 288. 290. 300. 

Dress^ habitual neatness in it would do much toward the attain* 
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jnent of purity of manners, i. 336. Connected with inbrallty^ 
336. ii. 340. 346. Of young people should if possible be in the 
same style as that of their companions, 350. Should be like that 
of the reasonable people of the age, 343. Parents should teach 
their children to dress with taste and judgment, 350. Pidns 
taken to inspire young people with contempt for, generally use- 
less, ibid. Fondness for, how corrected, 351. Should not en- 
gross too much of the time or thoughts, 345. 346. 349. Should 
be adapted to our station in life, 339. 340. 343. 347. Some at- 
tention to, desirable, 94. 341. 344. 345. 346. 349. Singularity 
in, not desirable, 342. 343. 345. 346. 347. 348. Habitual neat- 
ness desirable, whether alone or in company, 343. 344. 346. 
The world are apt to judge of the character and disposition by 
the style of, 344. 345. 347. 350. Immodesty in, should not be 
permitted, 339. 342. Simplicity and neatness superior to finery, 
338. 341. 345. 348. Time spent on it should not encroach on 
those hours that should be devoted to exercise and the improve- 
ment of the mind, 94. 346. 

Drinky what sort is best for children, i. 4. 7. 21. 31. Strong drink 
highly improper, 4. 7. 21. 31. 54. 

Dumbbells, should be very light if used at all, i. 29. 

Dussek's instructions for Jingering^ recommended, ii. 324. 

Duties^ fulfilment of them promotes our happiness, ii. 83. 

DtUy^ a little child should not be told of duty and obligation, L 
104. 

E 

Early abilities j seldom of long continuance, i. 78. Often make chil- 
dren fools or pedants, 262. 

Early imfiressions^ in favour of religion, importance of them, ii. 5. 
14. 15. 17. 19. 22. 28. 

Early maturity ofmind^ borders on disease, i. 159. , 

Early mental exertions^ bad effects attending them, i. 36. 157. 160. 
208. Are often the grave of health and talents, 36. 209. A crime 
against nature, 157. 

Early Wwti^-, advantages of, i. 15. 23. Habits of, how acquired, 
16. 23. 

Eatings if children are not restrained in it they will seldom eat too 
jnuch, i. 9. 34. Treatment of those who eat too much, 9. Chil- 
dren should eat and drink at pleasure, 13. 24. 34. 54. 

Economy^ young people should be accustomed to hear the principles 
of it discussed by sensible,- but not morose or old-fashion people, 
ii. 373. ' Without it, 'tis impossible to be generous, i. 267. ii. 7Z, 
Must not degenerate into avarice, 78. 118. x\n important quali- 
fication in women, 93. 96. 125. 

Education^ a brilliant and showy one widely different from a. good 
one, i. 118. Chief end of it should be to open the mind to all 
sorts of knowledge, i. 96. 97. 121. 122. 125. 130.309. True 
secret of it, what, 84. Should be suited to the fortunes of pa- 
rents, and not to their rank in life, ii. 359. A solidly useful one 
luperior to a showy one, 359. A good one, what, i. 117. 142, 
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1i. 121. 365. A judicious one, what, i. 131. A good one every 
day capable of improvement, ii. 359. Fashionable, what, i. 1^6. 
Superior often produces pride and self-conceit, ii. 362. That 
^ of circumstances more powerful than positive instruction, i. 138. 
Great pains bestowed on it often useless, 143. Too much gene- 
rally expected from it, 141. Difference between education and 
ithe improvement of the mind afterwards, 97. ii. 63. 352. Chief 
difficulties of it arise from the immorality of parents and the in- 
tercourse with servants, i. 60. 135. 163. 339. ii. 37. Reason why 
the general object of it is so seldom obtained, i. 123. Of young 
childb*en should consist entirely in example, 74. Principal rules 
to be observed in it, 84. 92. 94. 107. 113. 131. Early, of boys 
and girls should be similar, ii. 109. 196. 

Education of boy a^ in what respects private is superior to public, ii. 
34. 35. 52. 60. 66. Objections to private considered, 38. 40. 45. 
49. 53. 54. 55. In what cases private most desirable, 43. 44. 50. 
In what respects public is superior to private, 34, 49. 54. Ob- 
jections to public considered, 35. 45. 53. In what cases public 
most desirable, 43. 46. 60. Whether public or private^ should 
be determined by the situation of parents, 35. 43. 59. Different 
plans of, proposed, 41. 45. 50. 54. 378. 

Education of girls^ too much directed to the care of the person and 
external accomplishments, ii. 98. 105. 109. 119. 381. Too 
much directed to the cultivation of the memory and the imitative 
faculties, 196. Superficial education of girls furnishes women 
with a low standard of intellectual excellence, 129. To what 
objects it should be chiefly directed, 77. 79. 84. 89. 92. 99. 103, 
104. 106. 112. 122. 128. 147. 266. In what cases private is im- 
practicable or improper, 57. 70. 71. 

Elegance^ see Gracefulness. 

Eloquence^ in persons who ^o not possess good understandings, apt 
to render them pedantic and ridiculous, ii. 171. 

Employments^ different ones proposed, i. 21. 38. 159. 166. Stated 
hours for employment contribute to the happiness of children, 
121. 166. ii. 65. 69. 

Emulation^ often produces envy and jealousy, i. 245. 269. 270. 273» 
Never avail yourself of this dangerous stimulus, 258. 273. Should 
be used as little as possible, 252. Dr. Johnson'^ opinion of it, 
274. ' Often puts life and industry into young lads, ii. 34. Often 
excites girls of spirit to exertions which impair their health, i. 
273. 

Encouragement^ recommended as of great use in education, i. 79. 88/ 
94. 95. 146. 200. 205. ii. 193. Particularly necessary for tinud 
children, i. 94. 146. 200. 205. 

Encyclofiadiay of great use in education, ii. 219. Should only be re- 
fercedto when information on any subject is wanted, ibid. Several 
families might associate together to purchase it, ibid. Many 
parts improper for young people^ ibid. n. 

EngHshy a complete knowledge of it may be acquired without 
learning Latin, ii. 157. An accurate knowledge of it can hardly 
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lie'obtained without some knowledge of Latin, 169. 195. A cof^ 
'rect knowledge of it, much more useful than any foreign lan- 
guages, 164. 166. 170. 172. A critical knowledge of it should 
be considered as an important object in the education of both sexeS) 
195. Best method of learning it, 158. 167. 172. 204. 

Englishmen^ do not open their mouths enough to grace a southern 
tongue, ii. 136. 

Engravings a lucrative employment for women, ii. 293. ^ 

Erniuiy often produced by want of s6lid information or rational 
pursuits ii. 75. 278. May be removed by taking up some new 
study, 278. 

Mnvyy among children, should not be excited by the imprudence of 
parents, i. 256. Often excited by the spirit of emulation and ri- 
valship, 245. 269. 270. 273. ^ 

E/iifome^s see AbridgmentSm 

Eqttality^ should be preserved among brothers and sisters, i. 1 66. 

Egmvocatiouy all who are governed by any species of fear are dis- 
posed to it, i. 236. 239. 

Errors^ parents and tutors should acknowledge them to their pupils, 
i. 59. 133. 195.325. 

Establishing young men in business^ bad consequences of mistaking 
their genius and abilities, ii. 357. Parents should be guided ih 
the choice of a business or profession for their sons by theirybr- 
tunes^ and not by their rank and station in life, 359. Remarks 
on it, 357. 359. 365. 377. 

Estimates of exfienses^ young people should be accustomed to form 
them that they may understand how to lay out money, ii. 374. 

Evasive answers,^ if used to children, will destroy confidence in their 
instructors, ii. 30. 

Evolution^ periods of, what, i. 51. Children more than. usually de- 
bilitated and irritable at these periods, and require greater indul- 
gence, 52. Proper treatment of them, ibid. 

Exactness in accounts^ recommended among relations, ii. 374. 

Examfile^ importance of it on trivial as well as important occasions, 
i. 57, n. 63. 67. 74. ii. 36. 37. You should do nothing before 
your child which you would not have him imitate, i. 57. 58. 61. 
63. 64. 66. More powerful than direct precept, 73. 137. 139. 
142. You should set an example of the virtues you require in 
others, 71. 72. Importance of it in teaching children religidn, 
ii. 11. 15. 17. Young men should be cautioned against the ef- 
fects of ill example, 364. 

Excellences young people should be inspired with the love of excel- 
lence, but not of excelling, i. 25 1 . This subject demands the ut- 
most vigilance and attention, 252. A love of, the great incentive 
to all the virtues and all valuable accomplishments. 253. Dif- 
ferent effects produced by the love of excellence and the desire 
of excelling, ibid. 
Excelling^ desire of, if it cannot be entirely avoided in educatiou 
should be used as sparingly as possible, i.^ 70. 252. Bad conse- 
quenceis of it, 253. * 
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Execution^ in music, inferior tx) expression, ii. 315. Great execu- 
tion not desirable in private performers, 320. Often not pleasing, 
325. 

Exercise^ to deprive children of it is to deprive them of health and 
every pleasure of life, i. 13. 26. 131. Cpntributes to keep up the 
vigour of the mental faculties, 156. Within doors, not sufhcient 
for younp: people, 21.. Advantages of it, 215. 218. 219. Parti- 
• cularly necessary for girls, 11. 26. 32. 22Q. ii. 105. 114. ,No 
grown person, whatever his office, should spend less than three 
hours a day in bodily exercise, i. 37. [See also Gymnastics.] 

Exercise of the senses^ of the highest utility, i. 44. Different modes 
proposed, 45. 46. 47. 209. Children should not be interrupted 
when disposed to exercise them, 146. 

Exfiectation of future fdeaitures^ see Anticipation of ^c. 

J£jr/z<?7^Vnre',/ superior to precept, i. 57. 111. 124. 146. 156. 167 to 
172. ii. 372. 

Exfierimental fihilosofihy^ very entertaining to young people, ii. 261. 
279. Should be reserved for the amusement of youth, 279. 
Particularly adapted to gentlemen of leisure and fortune, 261. 

Extravagance^ young men more disposed to it than young women, 
from being exposed to greater temptations, ii. 373. 

Eyesy if weak, how cured, i. 6. 
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Fablesy not fit for children, ii. 212. At what time desirable, 363. 
The impertinent morals at the end useless, 363. 

Fables of la Fontaine-^ improper for children, i. 113. 262. ii. 212. 
217. 

Falsehood^ see Lying. 

False firiTicif lies ^ danger of instilling them into young people i, 185. 
231. 262. ii. 16. 

Fame^ early, dangers attending it, i. 300. 

Familiarity y between parents and children, desirable, i. 115. 128. 
ii. 44. 353. Still more so between tutors and pupils, i. 93. ii. 
353. With servants, improper, i. 165. 345. 

Fancy^worksj chief objections to them, ii. 99, n. 105. 1 13. Apt to 
spoil the taste of young ladies by the little attention paid to pe^ 
spective, shading, &c. 99, n. Great deceit used in teaching them 
at schools, ibid. Some knowledge of them desirable, 100. 

Fashion^ must be followed so far as to avoid singularity, ii» 342. 
343. 345. 346. 347. 348. When immodest, should not be com- 
plied with, 339. 342. It is sometimes eligible to indulge young 
men in running into its extremes, 351. 

Fasting.^ extremely hurtful to children and young people, i. 21. 

Fathers^ should not ridicule the female sex before their sons, i. 76. 

^ Should instruct their sons in the rules of good breeding, 308. 
Should fix in their sons a tender regard for the fair sex, 315. 
330. Should never utter an indecent word or commit an irregular 
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action before their children, 316. 333. Few have time to instruct 
their children, ii. 47. 66. Should talk familiarly with their sons, 
and consult them about their concerns, 352. 373. Should re- 
member they themselves were young, and make allowance for 
the follies of youth, 353. 373. 

Favourites^ parents should never appear to have any among theilr 
children, i. 81. 242. 254. 259. 271. 

FauliSj parents and tutors should acknowledge their faults to theiV 
pupils, i. 59. 133. 143. 190. 195. 325. Children often con- 
firmed in them by the impinidence of parents, 151. Of child- 
hood, should be forgiven unless they arise from a bad disposition, 
176. 178. Do not tell children of many at one time, 177. 180* 
Never laugh at the faults of children, 186. Never tell a child 
of them without instructing him how to correct them, 177. 
Never represent them as unpardonable, or deprive 'children of the 
hope of correcting them, 73. 93. 180. 181. 189. Children should 
be suffered to commit them, as those who never err will never 
learn to do right, ii. 79. 246. Young people should be warned 
against them, but when once committed, they should not be re- 
proached, 363. 376. 

Fearj love rather than fear should be the root of obedience, i. 82. 
99. Bad effects of, 87. 92. 99. 128. 144. 164. It is impossible 
to draw a fair and regular character on a trembling mind, 88. 
Often occasions lying and dissimulation, 178. 226. 236. A due 
mixture of love and fear constitutes reverence and awe, 1 12. 184. 
If children do not fear those on whom they depend, they will des- 
pise instead of loving them, 1 84. 

Fears of children^ how they may be overcome, i. 255. 274. Often 
produced by the folly of mothers and nurstes, 154. 

Feelingy see Fine-feelvigs. 

Feet^ wetting them often fatal to those who are bred delicately, i. 1. 
Children should be accustomed to wet them, 2. Should not be 
pinched by tight shoes, 14. 23. 

Feet'Stocksy bad consequences attending them, i. 28. 34. 56. A sub- 
stitute proposed, 56. ♦ 

Fine artSy folly of forcing the study of them on young people desti- 
tute of genius, ii. 127. Great excellence in them often leads 
young men into improper company, 313. 

Fine-feelingay often an excuse for selfishness, i. 250. 279. 280. 
Should not be encouraged in women, 258. 275. Affectation of, 
should be discouraged, 283. 

Fine ladiesy folly of parents wishing to make their daughters such, 
ii. 97. 

Finery y in dress, should be avoided, ii. 338. 341. ^44. Often covers 
a great deal of dirt, 345. 

Firey children should be taught how to act in case of, i. 156. 

Fishings a cruel amusement, i. 273. 

Flattery^ young people often ruined by the foolish flattery of friends 
and servants, i. 148. 254. 345. ii. 130. How to guard against 
it, 296. ii. 1 1 1. 362. Should never be permitted from servants* 
i« 345. 
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Pk9h^ sshould be forborne till children are two or threij fau^ old, 
i* 2. Of well-grown animals easiest of digestion, 244 . 

Foody children should be fiilly fed with nutritive and generous food, 
!• 24. 31. Children should not be restrained in the choice or 
quantity, 13. Prohibitions with respect to it bad, 9. 34. 164. 

Fopii values himself on his dress, ii. 343. A creature almost below 
contempt, 347. 

Foreign countries^ in which of them it is most advantageous for a 
young man to travel, ii. 331. 338. 

Forma or stoolsj bad for children or young people who grow vcrjr 
. £sist, i. 28. 

Fortitude^ advantagcsoT, i. 241. 255. How acquired, 241. 244. 248. 
255 to 258^ 283. 

Free-willy children love it from having suffered from ill-judged ires- 
traints, i, 151. Children will not think there is any particular 
pleasure in it, unless it be mentioned as a matter of triumph, ii. 
375. 

Frenchj as a living language should be first learned, ii. 1 39. Best 
learned by conversation, 139. Useful for tradesmen of aU kinds, 
159. The acquisition of it occupies too large a place in female 
education, 164. 189. Cannot be dispensed within the education 
of gentlewomen, 165. Should be learned grammatically by girls, 
196. Method of teaching it, 197 to 203. Objections to the prac- 
tice of obliging children to speak it, 200. Speaking it, when 
proper and how learned, 203. A substitute for speaking it pro- 
.. posed, where yoimg people do not learn of a foreigner, ibid. 

French govemeaaesy few mothers would choose to entrust a daughter 
to their care, ii. 195. 

French-maateraj should attend their pupils daily during the first 
twelve months, ii. 197. 

Frienday should never be suffered to give their opinion on the ma- 
i^agement of children when they are present, i. 98. 148. Chil- 
dren come to riper years should look upon their parents as their 
best friends, 83. ii. 353. 374. Young women should be Uught 
to reason on the choi^ of them, 125. Yoimg people should be 
. directed in their choice of, i. 334. ii. 368. 

Friendahipy between parents and children, established by confidence, 
ii. 353. 373. The first sentiment of which a young man well 
iM^ught up is capable, i. 245. Should be encouraged in yoiing 
. people, 245. 334. 

Fruity in what manner it should be eaten by children, i. 4. Coldness 
of it corrected by sugar, 25. 

Fumiturey for children's apartments, should be pl^n and substantial, 
i. 104. 



Gameay in the dark, recommended, i. 209. Of skill and dexterity 
recommended, 211.213. 

Gardeningy a good amusement for children, j. 214. 222. An ex- 
cellent employment for ladies, ii. 1 13. 
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Qientr6Hty^ m children, does- not consist in giving away tlung^ fot 
which -^thiey: have no use, i. 344. 363. Should not be requii^d) of 
very young children, 244. 263* 282. Impossible without econo- 
my, 267. The pains taken to teach it to little children often de* 
feat our purpose, 282. Best taught by example, 282. How 
cultivated, 124. 

Gemusy the vulgar idea of it like the vulgar doctrine of predestinat- 
tion, i. 125. Parents should take care that what they teach their 
children is suited to their natural genius and constitution, i. 894 
ii. 357. In minds of a superior order the natural genius should 
rather be restrained than impelled, i. (58. 161. Application and 
industry will effect more, ii. 95. A dangerous and useless gift 
to women, 100. 

Gefdu8€Sy It is dangerous for parents to suppose their children 
geniuses, i. 125. 152. 271. Generally prone to indolence, 162. 
Idleness dangerous for, 162. Proper education of, 159. 161. 
Should be employed more in bodily than mental exercise, 159. 
Romantic girls often supposed to be geniuses by their ignorant 
liiends, ii. 129. 

€fenglemen of fortune and landed frrofierty^ should employ their time 
and talents in counselling, instructing, and assisting others, i. 228. 
247. ii. 369. Natural and experimental philosophy eminently 
adapted to them, 264. Sons of, should learn some manual trade 
as a recreation, 354. Sons of, should learn a manual trade that 
they may be prepared for every reverse of fortune, 360. Should 
have their sons taught some art by which they may maintain 
themselves, 365. 

Oentleneasy recommended, i. 79. 86. 88. 194. 200. ii. 186. 

Qeografihy^ should be taught early, ii. 242. A fit study for chil- 
dren, 242. 246. School boys generally as ignorant of it as pea-. 
sants, 68. 248. Studied as well on maps as on a globe, 248. A 
globe preferable to maps for learning it, 250. Ancient and mo- 
dem should be learned at the same time, 247. Best learned by 
actual measuremejits, 245. 247. DiflTerdnt methods of teaching 
it, 68. 243. 245. 247. 249. 

Geometry y is seldom adapted to the capacities of children, ii. 262. 
For children, should only be the art of seeing, 262, Girls should 
learn as much of it as is necessary for perspective, 267. Should 
always form a part of a liberal course of studies, 274. Should be 
learned before perspective, 298. Method of teaching it to chil- 
dren, 262. 

Oirla^ Sufficient attention is not bestowed upon invigorating their 
constitutions, i. 32. Confirfement particularly hurtful to them, 
10. 24. 26. ii. 108. Should have plenty of amusements and exer- 
cise out of doors, i. 2. 10. 26. 32. 33. 220. Shouldlearn to swim 
as well as boys, 13. Shouldlearn French grammatically, ii. 196. 
Should hear and see nothing that can slain the purity of their 
minds, L 326. 333. 335. 336. Should have the care of their 
own clothes, ii. 126.— .and boys should play together, i. 26. 32. ii. 
108. Generally write English better than boys, 1 17. 
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Glodesy not preferable to maps for teaching geography, ii, 248. 
Globes preferable to maps for teaching geogi*aphy, 250* Of lath 
and plaister proposed for teaching geography to children, 250. 
Use of it described, ibid. 

Gluttons^ children made so by restraints with respect to eating, i. 
34. ii. 355. Boys become so at school, ii. 53. 

Gluttoru/y the prerogative of children rather than grown persons, i. 
JsST How cured, 10. 164. 231. 

Goblins J the fnmds of children should be preserved from all notions 
of them, ii. 2. 

Godj the knowledge of him should be early imprinted on the minds 
of children, ii. 1. 3. 13. 15. 17. 26. 28. 381. We should not be 
too curious in inquiring into his nature and attributes, 2. 9. 16. 
1 8. Must not be represented to children as a being who is angry 
with them, 11. 30. 382. The false ideas of him formed in child- 

. hood may be easily corrected, 14. 17. Strange descriptions of 
the Deity implanted in the minds of children will sometimes re- 
main permanent, 9. 382. A pious mother in Switzerland would 
never suffer her son to talk of him while little, 10. Different 
methods of explaining the existence of God to children, 3. 3 1 to 
33. 384. 

Good-Breeding^ better taught by example than precept, i. 304. 
Good qualities are the substantial riches of the mind, but good- 
breeding sets them off, 301. 304. 306. Children should not be 
perplexed about it, 301. 302. Young people should learn it be- 
fore they mix with the world, 301. 308. ii. 352. Should be 
practised on all occasions, i. 303. 304. 310. More important 
than learning, ii. '352. In what it consists, i. 305. 306. 308. Must 
be determined by good sense, 305. 30B. Fathers should instruct 
their sons in the rules of it, 308. Young people should be 
guarded against entertaining so high an idea of its importance as 
to check the flowing civility of the heart, 311. May be met 
with in a good-natured American savage or in a cottage, 308. 
313. 

Good-nature^ superior to fashionable manners, i, 301. 302. Young 
people should rather wish to please by their good-nature than 
shine by their accomplishments, 296. The principles of it should 
be rooted in the minds of children, 301. 302. The necessary 
ground-work of politeness, 305. 311. 

Governesses, /irivaie, should be treated with respect by parents, i. 5'8. 
61. Establishmentproposedjbr their education, ii. 48. 56. Ob- 
jections to them, 73. Substitutes proposed, 73. Moral charac- 
ter of greater importance than their abilities, 73. Duties of, i. 
71. 75r [See also 'Tutors and Governesses*} 

Government of children, observations on it, i. 81. 83. 90. 92. 93. 100. 
104. 110. 112. 120. 129. 133. 151. 194. 

Grace before and after meat, objections to it, ii. 18. 

Gracefulness, of behaviour, consists in easy and natural gestures and 
looks, i. 301. 302. Best acquired by dancing, ii. 302. 31 1« 316. 
Mr. Burke's definition of it, 315. 
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Grammar^ not fit for children, ii. 145. 148. 160. Study of it when 
necessary, 146. 160. 167. 172. Chief use of it is to improve the 
style of those who are already acquainted with a language, 146. 
160. 169. Girls should be taught the language of their native 
tongue, 148. Should be first taught in conversation, 183. Me- 
thod of teaching it, 184, 

Grammar -schools^ not fit for the sons of tradesmen and farmers, H. 1 40. 

Gratitude^ natural to man, i. 248. 283. Destroyed by boasting of. 
our services and requiring returns for them, 248. 268. 278. De- 
stroyed by not permitting children to sho\V their affection to their 
nursery-maids, and every one who is kind to them, 284. Not to 
be expected in very young children, 269. If required of children 
may produce hypocrisy, 278. One of the most certain but latest 
rewards parents should expect from their pupils, 248. 278. Me- 
thods of inspiring young people with it, 248. 268. 278. 

Greek^ of great use to those who pursue scientific studies, on account 
of the terms of art borrowed from it, i. 107. Not necessary for 
gentlemen who do not profess to be scholars, ii. 145. Necessary 
for christian ministers, 169. Of no use to tradesmen and ma- 
nufacturers, 169. Not so necessary now as it was formerly, 168. 
How taught, 145. 154. 

Gymnastic exercises^ should enter into the system of education, i. 38. 
Various, proposed, i. 27. 29. 38 to 42. Children should be taught 
a proper degree of caution with regard to them, 54. Rules to be 
observed, 27. 54. Advantages of, 27. 211. 215. 219. Should be 
begun in the fifth year, 28. 

H 

Habits^ importance of forming good ones in early life, i. 4. 83. 154. 
175. 208. Fathers the only persons who can reprove young men 
for any awkward habits they may have contracted, 309. 

Handy children should not be taught to use the one more than the 
other, i. 1 1. Games should be contrived in which both may be 
alternately exercised, 55. The left hand weaker than the right 
from being less used, ii. 257. 314. 325. Little children shotlld be 
encouraged to use the left when drawing or scribbling, 257. 

Ha/i/iinessj best promoted by the fulfilment of our duties, ii. 83. 
Does not consist in enlarging our possessions, but in contracting 
our desires, 340. 

Hardineasy advantages of it, i. 2. 14. 25. 39. 54. How to accustom 
children to it, 15. 25. 39. 54. 79. Children must not be inured 
to it at the risk of their life or limbs, i. 19. 112. 

/forfl?«>^2^», advantages of being able to bear them, i. 15. 

Heady keeping it warm hurtful, i. 1. 50. Children should not sleep 
with it high, 9. 

Healthy often impaired by indolence and sauntering, i. 18. Chil- 
dren should be taught that the preservation of it is a moral duty, 
57. Often impaired by close application, 120. 158. 160. 209. 
273. Attention to it of the first importance in the choice of a 
school, ii. 72. Of children, depends on tlie good constitution of 
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their mothers, 81. Often destroyed by the solicitude of parents 
to make their daughters fine ladies, 9.8. 1Q5. 

ffearing^ diffei'ent modes of exercising it, i. 47. 

Hebrew^ should be learned by pupils destined for the church, ii. 177. 

Herbarizing^ m^y be compared to -the amusements of the chase^ ii. 
268. 

High^heels,, extremely hurtful, i. 23. 

History <^ not fit for children, ii. 240. Learning it by question and 
answer of little use, 241. Study of it requires much previous 
knowledge, 239. When properly taught becomes a school of 
morality, 231. Advantages of this study, 231. 234. 235. 239. 
Course of history cannot be pursued during school hours, 233. 
Should be read twice over, 235. Modern of the greatest import- 
ance, 237. 238. Ancient should be read before modern, 238. 
Method of reading it with advantage, 232. 233.235. 236. 240, 
and n. May be taught children by means of prints, i. ^ 13. ii. 
237. Plan proposed for uniting" the studies of history, chrono- 
logy, and geography, 250. Historical charts descnbed, 250. 
What histories are the best, 234. 239. 240. 

History of JSnglaiidy should not be read till young people have gone 
through a regular course of ancient literature, ii. 216. 238. 
Should not be read till young people are acquainted vnth the 
English laws and constitution, 240, and n. How it should be 
read, 230. 

Honesty^ should be cultivated in children, i. 227. 237. 262. 

Hot-house plants J pupils of modern education compared to them, i. 
126. 337. ii. 48. 49. 

Humility and modesty ^ should be encouraged in young people, i. 193. 
195. 284. The characteristics of youth, 291. 297. The excess 
of it dangerous, 290. 292. Affectation of it fully as disagreeable 
as vanity or pride, 299. 

Humouring children'^ apt to make them conceited, i. 254. Encreases 
their wants, ii. 42. When ill very hurtful, i. 13. 52. 

Hurts byfallsy &c. To guard children from receiving small <nies is 
a foolish tenderness, i. 1 12. 146. Children will learn more cau- 
tion from them than from all the admonitions in the world, 1 12. 
146. 



Idleness^ If young people are not exercised in the study of books, 
inveterate habits of idleness will be contracted, i. 127. Children 
often taught that idleness is pleasure, by being suffered to be idle 
during the vacations, ii. 63. 64. Inexcusable in women, 94. 

Ignorance^ of young women, the bad .consequences pf it, ii. 75. 95. 
^ Women should not be kept in a state o^ ignorance, 84. 108. Of 
mothers with respect to the management of children a real evil, 
95. 394. 

IW-humour^ In what manner habits of it are often contracted by chil- 
dren, !• 149* How prevented, ibid* 
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JRl-fiattenuy followed more than good rules, ii. 37. 

Imagination^ awakens the passions, i. 320. 324. 329. Danger of In^ 
flaming it by reading poetry, novels, &c. ii. 80. In proportion 
as it is stimulated, the progress of the other faculties of the mind 
is retarded, 112. 226. 

Imagination^ works of^ young women may be permitted to read 
them, ii. 80. 131. 214. Should be well chosen, 2 14. Should be 
read with a judicious monitor, 220. Should be sparingly used 
in the education of girls, 222. Dangerous for young people, 80. 
218.226. 

Immodesty^ Nothing approaching to it should be permitted before 
children, i. 316. 333. 335. Often produced by the affectation of 
delicacy, 317. 335. Women should consider every species of it 
in conversation as an insult, 327. ii. 120. Of men, greatly owing 
to the conduct of women, i. 330. ii. 111. In dress, should be re- 
probated by parents, 339. 342* 

ImmoraUty^ of parents, one of the greatest difficulties in education, i. 
^0. Of school-boys, often the effect of the great disparity in the 
ages of the scholars, ii. 67. 

Imfieriousneas^ disgusting in little children, i. 103. Children often 
taught to be politely imperious, 103. 

ImfirovcTnent^ greatly depends on the desire to excel, ii. 86. 125. 
Youth the season for it, 95. 

Inactivity^ incompatible with happiness, ii. 65. 

Inclination^ instruction if imaccompanied by it will be useless, i. 77 » 
85. 92. 1 10. 131. ii. 86. Makes every burthen light, i. 132.* 

IncUnationa^ of children, should not always be indulged, i. 82. 99. 
104. Children and young people should be taught to acquire a 
command over them, 231. 267. 328. 

Inconsidetutenesa^ should be Corrected in young people, i. 281. 

Indetiendence^ children and young people should be inspired with tlie 
love of it, i. 127. 129. 289. ii. 99. 360. We should not unneces- 
sarily subtract from the independence of youth, i. 133. 

Indiscretion^ such as repeating any secret conversation, should be 
severely reproved, i. 234. 294. 

Indolence J bad consequences of it, i. 17. Often accompanies great 
talents, 162. You should distinguish between timidity and indo- 
lence, 144. How corrected, 91. 94. 187. 281. 

Indulgence^ should predominate in education, i. 82. 84. Should be 
shown to those who do not dissemble their faults, 93. 

Induatry^hdhits ofy must be fixed in early life, i. 125. 127. 131. 147. 
1 66. 225. Both corporal and mental necessary to happiness, 127. 

Infanta^ should not be carried more on one arm than the other, &c. 
i. 1 1. Should be accustomed to a variety of faces, and be kept 
always smiling and lively, 98. Should never be interrupted in 
their operations, 146. Require a considerable degree of warmth, 
31. 53. Should sleep on soft beds, 30. 53. 

Inferiors, children should be taught to treat them with respect, i. 
243. 

Infidelity, a natural consequence of inspiring young people with 
gloomy ideas of religion, ii* 383. 
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Ingenuity y of childFen, should be exercised^ L 313. 325* ii* 27%, 
Young -wromen should be exerdsed in works of ingenuity, 100. 

Btgratittidey often the consequence of the folly and vice of parental 
conduct, i. 72. 128. 

Innocency, of young people, should be preserved as long as possible, 
i. 315. 316. 317. Best means of preserving it, 319. 327. 332. 
Often destroyed at school, i. 335. ii. 35. 

Btstructionj different methods of conveying it to children aind young 
people, i. 68. 77. 85. 89. 115. 121. 132. 147. 153. 305. ii. *3. 
135. 150. 156. A superficial mode improper, 150. If unaccom- 
panied by inclination useless, i. 77. 85. 92. 131. ii. 86. May 
teach the child to gather knowledge, but the honey must be the 
reward of his own industry, 372. Early, should be conveyed 
through the medium of the senses, i. 44. 105. ii. 135* 

Integrity^ confirmed by confidence, ii. 222. 

Intimacies^ great, between very young people often dangerous, i. 
235. ii. lOl^^-^nd friendships between young men of the world 
are often only combinations against good monils and good man- 
ners, 365. 373. 

.^tvm^ton, of children, should be exercised, i. 206. 221. 

Irritability^ denotes an excessive degree of ill-governed sensibility, 
i. 276. Often leads to the utter exclusion of all interest in the 
sufferings of others, 279. 

ItaUauy a useless study for women, ii. 148. 165. Sbauld not be 
learned merely because it is &shionable, 148, n. Easily learned, 
165. Only fit for ladies of rank and fashion, 303. 



Jealousy^ more violent in children than is generally supposed, i« 94. 
May be used as a remedy in cases of extreme indolence, 94« Chil- 
dren of the most lively sympathy most subject to it, 277* Should 
not be excited by competitions and rivalships, 245. 253. Should 
not be excited by the injustice or partiality of parents, 256. 270. 
277. Best prevented by exact justice, 279. Of parents, often 
excited by the attachment of children to their tutors, governesses, 
or servants, ii. 50. Parents should rather encourage than be jea- 
lous of the affection of children for their instructors, 62. 

Jems Christy what children should be taught concerning him, ii. 14. 
29. 

Jurisfirudencej young people of both sexes should be acquainted with 
the general principles of it, ii. 79^ 103. 229. 

Justice^ children should be inspired with the love of it from their in- 
fancy, i. 227. 228. Principles of it understood by children, 
261. Exact justice in the treatment of children will prevent 
jealousy, 277. Exact justice requires that a due sl&are of ap- 
plause be bestowed on superior abilities, 278. 



Kissing^ children should not be indiscriminately kissed, lest they 
catch infectious disorders, i. 53. 
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jKnofff/ecfj^, what kinds are really useful, i. 93. 105* 106. 131. ii. 16d« 
167. 337. What kind most useful to women^ 79, 101. 106. 133. 
138* Adrantages of a taste for it in women, 93. Love of it 
should be encouraged in children, 145* 361* Should be hoarded 
tip in youth, i* 108. ii. 95. 136. Affectation of it disgusting, 106. 
Most useful when the result of our own experience, i* 77* 159* 
ii. 373. 376. 

Knowledge of the vforldj highly necessary for young men, ii. 351. 
365. 367. Best learned at school, 49. $3* At what time desir- 
able to be learned, 35 1. 363. 367. Remarks on the best manner 
of teaching it, 363. 367. 370. Bad consequences of young men 
being without it, 56. 353. 365. Early, the surest way to con- 
tract the heart, and damp the ardour of youth, 371. 



Im Luc and Clara^ story of, i. 1 67 to 1 73. 

Language^ advantages of a critical knowledge of, ii. 170. 173. 181. 
189. Impossible to be acquired without a knowledge of more 
than one tongue, 181. 195. Knowledge of it best acquired by 
the study of Latin, 183* 

Languages^ too much time devoted to the acquisition of foreign, ii. 
133. 134. 136. 137. 155. 161. 167. 168. Modem most useful, 
133. 167. 170. Extensive knowledge of, does not entitle a man 
to the appellation of a man of sense, 134. The study of, particu- 
larly adapted to youth, 170. 181. 339. Best learned by convert 
sation, 133. 139. 160. Learned not necessary for women, 116. 
196. Learned not desirable for women unless compelled by 
a particular genius, 165. Children should not be obliged to 
speak a language till they have made some proficiency ifi it, 153. 
300 to 303. 

Z«a^ chief uses of, ii. 1*69. 170. 183. 195. Absolutely necessary 
. for gentlemen, 140. Not necessary for the lower orders of trades- 
men and mechanics, 140. 155. 161. 168. 358. More useful to 
women of strong sense and modesty, than Italian, 149. May be 
taught by mothers, 144. Different methods of teaching it, 134. 
140 to 145. 149 to 153. 156. 160. 171. 175. 185. 191. 

JLatitude and Longitude ^^ how remembered, ii. 349. 

Xaw, young people of both sexes should be acquainted with the 
laws and constitution of their country, ii. 79. 103. 339. 334. 340. 
341. 

Xcw«, Few years require few laws, i. 88. Law the mother of 
crimes, 164. Children should not be overloaded with useless 
laws, 106. 110. 150. 164. 189. An inflexible adherence to them 
when once laid down contributes to the comfort of children, 88. 
ISO. 139. 133. We should not tenaciously adhere to every law 
we have once laid down. 133. Children should understand the 
reason of those by which they are governed, 303. 

Leading^tring9y should not be used till a child can walk alone, i. IL 

Learned lady^ strictly speaking a very rare character and by no 
means terrific, ii. 90. 130. Smatterers in learning who acqjaire 
this apellation are objects of disgust and aversion, 90. 
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Learnings an aversion to, how corrected in children, i. 91. Aver- 
sion to, often excited by the improper treatment of children du- 
ring the vacations, ii. 63. 64. The least part of education, 136. 
Should not be considered as a task, i. 147. ii. 137. 
Learning by hearty whole pages which are forgotten as soon as the 
lesson is said, neither improves the memory nor the mind, i. 199. 
Children should learn useful sentences, which should never be for- 
gotten or neglected, ibid. Is of use to strengthen the memory, 
200. ii. 144. Often difficult to timid .children, i. 200. 205. Chil- 
dren should not be reproached for want of success in it, 205. 
Entertaining subjects should be chosen, 200. Understanding 
what is learned a gfeat assistance in, 200. Prose more proper 
than verse, ibid. Select passages in prose and verse a useful 
practice, 204. ii. 144. 213. Improves the style and increases the 
stock of words, i. 204. n. 
Lectures^ on prudence, useless if the preacher be not just and consist- 
ent, i. 7 1. Long and serious, disgust children and rather do harm 
than good, i. 138. 197. 301. 302. ii. 83. 383. 
Lectures on natural fihilosofihy^ of little use if not gone over twice, ii. 
266. Should be furthered by correspondent reading at home, 273. 
Of little use if young people are unacquainted witii the technical 
terms, 271. / .. 

Z>ecture8j Sunday evenings on morality and religion recommended, 

ii. 7. Subjects proposed, 8. 
Lectures for training tutors, should be regularly read at the univer- 
sities, ii. 42. 
Leisure-hours, few know how to pass them, i. 38. ii. 216. Best me- 
thod of employing them, i. 38. ii. 216. 264. 355. 
Lenity, should be joined with correction, i. 73. ii. 363. 
Lessons, Children should not be required to say them before break- 
fast, i. 1 7. n* Children should sometimes be permitted to inter- 
rupt them by fits of playfulness, 93. Should be repeated in a na- 
tural tone of vpice, ii. 151. 186. Children should walk about 
while they learn them, i. 30. * 

Letter-^writing, Children should practise it by writing to their 
friends ^yery week, ii« 70. An important part of education, 138. 
161. How best taught, ibid. 
Libertinism, the hardest thing in the world to cure, i. 111. False 

shame makes more libertines than love, 325. ii. 364. 
Liberty, children should be allowed more personal liberty, i. 84. 100. 
104. 146. 151. Should be at liberty to say they are tired of read- 
ing. Sec. 226. ii. 222, Every human being should sometimes be 
at liberty to act from himself, i. 77. $3. 133. 167. ii. 375. Chil- 
dren have not our abstract ideas of the pleasures of, i. 151. Pub- 
lic education is comparative liberty, compared with the constant 
restraint of private, ii. 54, 
Life, not long enough for the mind to receive half the cultivation 
necessary to its perfection, i. 106. ii. 317. Too short to read 
every new book quite through merely to find out it is not wortb 
feeding, 2 10, 
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Linen^ if put on cold might prevent consumptions, i. 25. Parents 
should rather deprive their children of other accommodations 
than not procure them the blessing of fresh linen every day, 49. 

JLiatleasnea and sauntering,^ sometimes arise from a defect in the con- 
stitution, i. 18. 90. How corrected, 18. 91. 187. 

Literary attainments^ of women, will be regarded with pleasure, if 
accompanied with unassuming manners, ii. 91. 

L.ittrature^ best methods of inspiring young people with the love of 
it, i. 127. 132. Boys often disgusted with it in early life, ii. 1 17. 
135. 171. Love of it, more general among well-educated women 
than among men, 1 17. 

JLoadstoney children might be first shown the eifects of it in an artifi- 
cial duck, ii. 246. 

■Logicy a useless study, ii. 132. 146. Unfit for boys, 135. Much 
time should not be spent on it, 147. Might as well have sunk 
into oblivion with justs and tournaments,* 179. No young gen- 
tleman should be entirely ignorant of it, 178. 179. 186. 
V Looseness^ when habitual, how cured, i. 8. 

JLirue^ you should make your children love, that they may obey you, 
i. 80. 92. Should predominate in education, 99. Tempered 
with fear constitutes reverence, which is more lasting than love 
alone, 1 12. 144. Children will love and respect those who treat 
them properly, 120. Parents must not endeavour to gain the 
love of their children by improper indulgence, 129. Children 
will never love where they do not esteem, 129. Some children 
learn of their parents to love nobody, 60. 

Lovey passion ofy should be encouraged in young men as the best* 
preservative of their morals, i. 324. 331. ii. 335. Greatly de- 
pends on the imagination, i. 330. A preceptor should render it 
conducive to the honour and happiness of his pupil, 331. Parents 
should imperceptibly prepare their sons for the approach of it, 
334. 

Lave-talesy improper for youth, ii. 219. 

J^ungsy weakness of, often occasioned by prohibiting children from 
making a noise when at play, ii. 194. How strengthened, i. 39. 
ii. 194. 

Lying and falsehood^ often the effect of fear and the foolish custom 
of questioning children, i. 178. 226. 229. 233. 236. 238. Insep- 
arable from a state of slavery, 233. 236. 237. 239. Habits of, 
sometimes acquired before children can speak, 232. Often 
contracted from the love of telling marvellous stories, 234. 
How to prevent children from acquiring this habit, 226. 233. 
239. How to correct it, 229. 234. 240. Difference between 
truth and falsehood should be explained to children, 232. Ser- 
vants too much addicted to, from their dependent situation, 237. 
Best way of breaking them of the habit is to avoid the interroga- 
tive form, ibid. 

M 
Magic -lantemj of use in teaching history to children, i. 213. The 
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clumsy figures represented in it destroy the taste of childreiiy 219. 

Of use in teaching astronomy, ii. 253. 
Malice^ the first appearance of, should be severely punished,!. 186. 
Management ofchiUlreny a necessary and important object in female 

education, ii. 58. 103. 
Management of estates^ a useful branch of information for women, ii. 

79. 103. 
Manners^ children should not be continually teazed about their 

manner of sitting, standing, &c. i. 84. 302. 309. 314. ii* 97. 
Mafisj should not be hung up ; for they are seldom attended to, if 

they form the constant furniture of a room, ii. 241. Young people 

should have them constantly hUng up in their apartments, 244. 

If referred to immediately, interrupt the course of reading, 247. 

Young people should learn to draw them for themselves, ii. 245. 

248. Mr. Farden's with blank outlines recommended, 249. JBest 

use to be made of these, ibid. n. 
Marchhig^ advantages of it, i. 42. 57. 224. Different ways pro- 
posed, 42. 57. 224. 
Mariner* 8-com/iass J young people should learn to make them foff 

themselves, ii. 246. 
Marks and forfeits^ used at girls'-schools, serve to foster malignitj 

and blunt the feelings of shame, i. 188. 
Marriage^ should be represented to young men as the most tender 

and sacred of contracts, i. 323. Young men should if possible 

marry at twenty-one, 329. 
Masters^ children should be accustomed to treat all their masters 
' not only with politeness but respect, i. 114. Should not be era- 
ployed to instruct young ladies in music and dancing, ii* 86. 321. 

Their society often more baneful than their instruction can be 

advantageous, 86. 321. [See School-mastera,'] 
Mathematics^ should form a part of female education, ii. 123* 197. 

266. Children should begin to learn them at twelve years old, 

266. Great, use of mathematical studies, 267* 
Mattresses^ preferable to feather-beds, i. 9. 53. 
Mavor^ Dr^ his natural history recommended, ii. 277. 
Meals^ children should not be accustomed to have them at regular 

hours, i. 3. HuiTying children at them very hurtfiil, ibid. n. 

Children should have them at regular hours, 49. and n. 
Measuring distances and every relation of magnitude^ children should 

be accustomed to measure them accurately '^th their eyes, i. 46. 

212. 214. Games proposed for this purpose, 46. 212. 
Mechanics^ see Tradesmen. 
Mechanics^ study of, an essential part of education, ii. 274. Rules 

to be observed in teaching, 272. 
Medicine^ should not be disguised when given to children^ u H). 
Medicine and surgery ^ young people of both sexes should have some 

knowledge of, i. 19. ii. 113. 122. 162. 259. 
Memory^ of children, should not be exercised till they are four years 
old, i. 159. Chiefly depends on the constitution^ 198. Should 
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not be only exercised in books, 205. Two sorts, one for words, 
the other for things, 200. Of grown persons often bad, 201. 
A remedy proposed, ibid. ii. 211. 215. Depends on attention, i. 
199. 201. To improve it, confidence in it must be acquired, 202. 
Greatly injured by committing to writing all we wish to remem- 
ber, ibid. Tranquil Faber's mode of exercising the memory of 
his pupils, 203. Madame de Genlis's ditto, ibid. Recollective 
and retentive, which the most useful, 204. Should be exercised 
more on things than on words, ii. 43. Different ways of im- 
proving it, i. 199.200.201.202.205.206. ii. 43. 211.214. 
Memoria tecknica of Gray recommended, ii. 240. 
Mental fiowers^ extraordinary exertion of them in children, the 
grave both of their health and talents, i. 36. H7. 160. 208. 
ii. 47. Of women should be exercised and improved, 90. 108. 
196. 
Mercantile Ufe^ boys intended for it should have their minds cul- 
tivated previously to their being fixed in a counting house, i. 121. 
ii. 377. 
MercfHxnta' accounts^ see Book-keeping. 

Merchants^ foreign^ a game proposed for children who learn geogra- 
phy, i. 223. 
Metaphysical inqvjiries^ into the nature of God, often lead to super- 
stition or atheism, ii. 2. 1 1. Not fit for children, 135. 218. 382. 
Meum and tuum system, should never be encouraged among bro- 
thers an^ sisters, ii, 126, n. 
Micro8cop€<i children should be taught to compare the works of Gk>d 
and the works of man in it, ii. 275. , 

Mind, (Cultivation of it, should not be the principal object with chil- 
dren under eight years old, i. 36. Cultivation of it superior to 
accomplishments, ii. 98. Fruitless efforts of it in childhood inju- 
rious to health, sensibility, and memory, i. 158. ii. 219. Early 
maturity of, borders on disease, i. 159. 
Miapending time, in youth, bad consequences of it, ii. 1 36. 
Moderation, TGCommendcd in education, i. 19. 260. 
Modesty, is something nobler than innocence, it is the delicacy of 
reflection, i. 334. True modesty consists in purity of sentiment, 
33. 334. Ought to be carefully preserved, 316. Not natural to 
children, 318. Lectures on modesty and chastity excite the cu- 
riosity of young people, 318. 335. The only virtuous support of 
chastity, 334. 
Money, parents should not express a fondness for it before their chil- 
dren, i. 61. 65. 70. Children should be taught never to meddle 
with it, i. 227. 
Morals of the age, would be greatly improved were women to dis- 
courage every species of immorality, i. 329. ii. 111. 120. Of chil- 
dren often injured at boarding-school, i. 335. ii. 34. 45; 53. ^9* 
Of children, are not exposed to greater danger at school than at 
home, 37. Of boys educated at home, are the soonest corrupted 
when they mix with the world, 49. Of children often injured 
by bad examples set them by their parents, i. 60. 61. 63. 66» 68. 
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235, ii. 37. Of well educated women, generally more correct than 
those of men, i. 76. Strictness of, desirable in young people, i. 
111. Of young people often hurt by holding up the bad actions 
of great characters to their admiration, 240. May be divided in- 
to the greater morality and the less, 3 1 2. What sort best suited 
to children, i. 261. ii. 13. We must be content with requiring 
children to perform their moral duties, without expecting from 
them exalted acts of virtue, 262. Of boys injured by associating 
with companions much older than themselves, ii. 67. 377. 

Mothers^ if they possess affection, patience, and a well-chosen li- 
brary, may give their daughters a good education, without the 
assistance of masters, i. 119. ii. 125. Should not expect from 
their children an equal return of affection, i. 265. Should treat 
their, children with tenderness during their early years, 274. 
Should never appear much undressed before their sons,. 316. 
Cannot be better employed than in educating their children, ii. 
47. 57. 64. 131. Should not devote their time to needle- work, 
if capable of educating their children, 57. 113. Should walk 
out with their children while little, i. 22. A good mother leads 
as retired a life as a nun in her convent, ii. 58. 82. Should 
instruct their sons till old enough to go to school, 47. Should 
treat their daughters as companions, 83. Will find it a severe 
mortification and real evil to be ignorant of the management of 
children, 95. 104. Their great importance in society, 81. 104. 
Too apt to neglect instructing their daughters in domestic con- 
cerns, 93. 1 14,n. May instruct their children in almost every 
thing it is desirable they should learn, i. 119. ii. 125. Should 
employ a housekeeper to direct their domestic concerns, rather 
than intrust their children to strangers, 57. 131. May teach 
their sons Latin, 145. Should teach their children to speak cor- 
rectly, 148. 193. May teach their children drawing, 300. May 
instruct their daughters in music for some years, 324. Hints to 
those who may wish to teach their children French, 197. 

Music y harmonises the mind, ii. 301. 310. May be heard in the 
greatest perfection at concerts at a less expense than private 
tuition, 304. 312. Should never be suffered to encroach on the 
time that should be devoted to the improvement of the mind, or 
the fulfilment of the duties of life, i. 168. 170. ii. 324. Should 
be considered as a domestic amusement, not as a matter of ex- 
hibition, ii. 309. 311. 316. 320. 323. Too much time generally 
bestowed on it in female education, 304. 309. 317. 320. 321. 
Should not be learned unless young ladies have a taste for it, 
309.311. 315. 316. 324. An expensive accomplishment, 305. 
309. An agreeable relaxation for the sons of tradesmen, 305. 
Unfit for young gentlemen, as is wastes too much of their time, 
302. 303. 312.313. 31 8. Great excellence in it, not desirable for 
young ladies, 303. 304. 317. 312. 316. 320. 321. Different me- 
thods of teaching it, 307. 313. 324. 

Mtisic-mastersy insincerity of, ii. 304. Gentleness and good-temper 
necessary qualifications, 321. 
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Mystery^ all appearance of it should be avoided in our communi* 

cations with children, i* 317. 335. 
Mythology^ a very necessary study, ii. 206. 213. Different methods 

of teaching it, 206. 213. 223. 238. 

N 

JVative ton^e, a complete knowledge of it of greater consequence 
than the acquisition of foreign languages, ii. 133. 134. 139. 148. 
149. 164. 166. 168. 189. 

JSTatural history <^ a study particularly adapted to children, ii. 260. 
265. 275. Tends in an eminent degree to promote a spirit of 
piety, 261. 264. 268. 27-5. Fitter for children than natural 
philosophy, 266, n. A cheap amusement, 269. How learned, 
259. 264. 269. 275. 

JSTatural fihilosophy^ should form a part of the education of youth, 
261. 264. Not fit for children, ii. 279. Should be reserved for 
the amusement of youth, 279. How learned, ii. 25. 261. 263. 
264. 266. 269. 271. 

JSTature, often the best physician, i. 5. Has certain ways of 
strengthening the body which we should not oppose, 12. 26. 
Often the best dentist, 55, Dictates of, should be followed, 12. 
13. 26. 36. 53. 54. 85. 99. 

JSTeatness^ children should be accustomed to it from their infancy, i« 
96. 115. ii. 87. 125."-.In dress, recommended, ii. 341. 344. 346. 

JVecessity^ children should be governed by it till eleven or twelve 
years old, i. 104. Should be taught to submit to it without mup- 
muring, 104. 149. 

JSTeck-swingSy when useful, i. 6. 

JVeedie-fvorky a frivolous employment for those mothers who are ca- 
pable of educating their children, ii. 57, 113. Necessary for 
women in a middle station of life or with a moderate fortune, 94. 
113. Those hours should not be given up to it, which should 
be devoted to exercise or the improvement of the mind, 94. 
Chief uses of it, 96. 110. All young women should be perfect 
in this art, 99, n. 100. 110. 120. Plain work superior to 
fisuicy-works. 94. 99, n. 105. Excellence in it often injures the 
health of girls, 105. Had formerly Minerva for its patroness, 
109. Apt to contract the faculties of women, 113. Should ra- 
ther resume its former importance than be entirely excluded from 
female education, 1 10. 

JVervous disorders^ in women, often occasioned by indolence or ig- 
norance, ii. 72. 75, 278. The consequence of forming false ideas 
of female excellence, 107. 115. Often the effect of sentimental 
reading, 218. 

^ewa/ia/iers, young people should be accustomed to read them, and 
find the names of places in the map, ii. 243. Young men 
should be accustomed to read them, 374. 
JSTew Testament^ when and how children should read it, ii. 3. 29. 
Nicknames^ given to children, often extremely injurious to them 
through life, i. 272. 
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^ight'Cafis^ children should sleep without them, i. I. • 

JVbvels, that delineate the human character, useful to yoVmg ladies 
if read with a judicious monitor, ii. 221. Stories the novels of 
childhood, 222. Liliputian — equally hurtful to children as the 
stories of fairies and genii, 225. 

JVovel-reading^ bad consequences of it, ii. 131. 218. 220. 222. 
Young people should only read such as are well rcdmmended, 
214. Not hurtful if read under the eye of a judicious monitor, 
221. Produces a habit of indolent reverie, 226. Fondness for, 
how corrected, 220. Fondness for, corrected by cultivating in 
young people a taste for serious studies and instructive reajding, 
80. 131. ' 

Miraery^ should- be the largest and best aired room in the house) 
i. 23. 50. Should be above the ground floor, 50.. Childpen 
should not live in the same room in which they sleep, 51. 

JS/ur aery -maids y hints to them on the management of children, i. 1 1. 
12. 52. 101. 146. 160. Their usu^ faults pointed out, 54. 101. 
123. 146. 154. 232. 254. Danger of their not treating those 
children kindly who are not permitted to speak to them or be fond 
of them, 165. Should be fully employed at their needle to pre- 
vent their joining in the sports or conversation of the children, 346. 

Mirsing the siclc^ an important branch of female education, i, 283, 
ii. 58. 104. 113. 115. 122. 

O 

Obedience of children^ how obtained, i. 80. 95. 99. 110. 112. 120. 
128. 149. 173. 184. 189. 194. 198. 345. Confirmed, by making 
it their interest to obey you, 81. 99. 1 1 1. i49; 155. 198. Neces- 
sary in education, ii. 54. 

Obligations^ no art so delicate as that of conferring them, i. 269. 

Observation^ see jittentiwu 

Obstinacy y often the eifect of ill-timed restraints, i. 176. 188. 189. 
Before you punish it, you should be certain it arises from wilful- 
ness, not from childishness or inability, 174. 189. When wilfiil 
should meet with severe punishment, 176. 188. 

Old Testament^ does not so immediately concern Christians as the 
New, ii. 29. When it should be read by young people, 29. 
Rules to be observed in explaining difficult passages, 30. 

Ofifirobrious terms^ such as blockhead, fool, &c. should never be used 
to children, i. 180. 

Orations^ see Declaiming, 

Oratory^ dangerous for boys who do not possess a good understand- 
ing, ii. 171. 

Or bus flic tus of Commenitts^ recommended, i. 212. 

Order and Regularity y should be taught to children, i. 96. 187. ii. 
79. 87. 

Originality of character^ destroyed by accustoming children to learn 
every thing from books or the assertions of others, and not from 
reflection and self-conviction, i. 159. Destroyed by teaching- 
children the fashionable forms of politeness, 309. 311. 
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Ornaments in dress^ should never be superfluous or studied, ii. 345. 
If ill-placed, become ridiculous, 346. 348. The appearance of 
utility in them desirable, 348. Mothers should direct the taste 
of their daughters in the choice of them, 125. 350. 

Orrery^ what sort best for children, ii. 251. Several families might 
unite in the purchase of one, ibid. Walking orrery proposed 
for teaching the motion of the planets, 352. 

P 

Paint and Perfumes^ totally inadmissible in the dress of young ladies, 
ii. 348. 

Painter J to be a perfect one would take up too much of a young 
gentleman's time, ii. 280. Qualifications necessary to form a 
great painter, 291. 

Paintings must be learned of one who excels in the art, 295. 300. 
How taught, 295. 300. 

Parents^ should frequently examine their children when undressing, 
i. 56. Must resolve to govern their own passions and tempers, 
64. Should treat all those concerned in the education of their 
children with respect, i. 58. 61. 1 14. ii. 36. Should, if possible, 
discover their faults before they are perceived by their children, 
i. 59. Should set their children the example of correcting their 
faults, 59. Should set their children none but good examples, i. 
60. 63. 65. 66. 67. 138. Are seldom sufficiently circumspect in 
the presence of their children, 61. 64. 68. Must practise what 
they preach, 62. 66. 138. 235. ii. 11. 15. 17. Must not en- 
courage vice in their children, 63. 66. 72. Both parents should 
agree in the management of their childMsn's tempers, 64. 181. 
Who possess all the comforts of life should not wish for more 
money in the presence of their children, i. 61. 65. 70. Should 
never make promises to their children unless they can perform 
them, 230. Should never consult about the management of their 
children while present, 70. Should never intentionally huit 
their children in order to teach them fortitude, 249, n. Should 
be as much upon their guard among their children as if among 
their enemies, 81. When their children are grownup, should re- 
lax in the rigour of government and treat them like friends, 83. 
ii. 353. 373. Should study to win their children's hearts, 80. 
97. Should never be angry without just cause, 1 12. Should treat 
their children with kindness and familiarity, 115. 128. ii. 353. 
373. If they would have their son a worthy man must be so 
themselves, 140. Should never extort acknowledgements from 
their children, 269. 278. Should permit their sons to marry 
early, 329. Should be careful to preserve the minds of their 
children from the baneful effects of immodesty, 333. 334. In 
every station of life must and ought to bestow half an hour every 
day on instructing their children in religion and morality, ii. 7. 
23. Who send their children to school, should watch the pro- 
gress they make in study and virtue, ii.,38. 46. Should not thwart 
every means taken by a prudent master for the improvement of 
their children, 42. 62. Should educate their chijdren in such a 
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manner that they may be able to maintain themselves^ 99. 3(K). 
365. Should appear to be the chief agents in the general con- 
duct of their children's education, 46. Should lay the foundation 
of morality in their children before they send them to school, 44. 
61. Should be liberal of their treasures to those who educate 
their children, 36. 53. Should endeavour to gain the confidence 
of their children, i. 1 10. 115. ii. 44. Should not put themselves 
in mean competition with a school-master, tutor, or governess 
for the affections of their children, 62. The affectionate at- 
tachment which ought to be the prerogative of the parent 
should not be transferred to the master or tutor, 47. 50. By what 
means they may lead their children to prefer their company to 
any other, i. 110. 115. 165. 184. 339. Should be sparing 
of the use of the imperative mode, 150. Should set their 
children the example of treating servants with kindness but with- 
out familiarity, 165. 346. Very often unfit to be trusted with the 
care and education of their children, ii. 37. 42. 73, n. 

Partialittj^ parents should avoid it among their children, i. 81. 242. 
254. 259. 271. 

Party 'Sfiirit^ should not be encouraged in children, ii. 240. 

Passion and resentment <f in children, how corrected, i. 181. 

Passions of youth^ how they may be restrained and regulated, i. 
319. 324. 327. 328. 332. 334. Often awakened by the indulgence 
of the imagination, 320. 329. 330. 334. 

Passionate chiding^ very wrong, i. 64. 89. 179. 

Pedantry^ in women, not the effect of too much but too little know- 
ledge, ii. 91. 106. 129. Very disgusting in young women, 91. 
165. Studious young men should be cautioned against it, 175. 

Pens^ young people, of both sexes, should learn to make them, ii. 
254. 

Perfection^ must not be expected in children, i. 225. 262. ii. 16. 

Perfumes^ young ladies should not use them, ii. 348. 

Periodical hours of business and filay^ contribute to the happiness of 
children, i. 121. 166. ii.*65. 69. 

Perso7ial reserve^ the foundation of dignity, of character, and one 
of the graces that ought to adorn beauty, i. 326. 336. Has no- 
thing sexual in it, 336. Must be kept up between woman and 
woman, 336. 

Perspective^ use of it, ii. 280. How taught, 287. 299. Apparatus 
for learning it described, 287. 

Pertness and jirimness^ disgusting in youth, i. 297. 

Perverstness^ in children, often the effect of forwardness in the tu- 
tor, i. 176. 

Physic^ should never be given for the prevention of diseases, i. 5. 
When given to children should not be disguised, 10. 

Physical education^ a reform in it highly necessary, i. 35. 219. 220. 
338. 

Physicians^ should not be called in on every slight indisposition, i. 
5. Nature often the best physician, ibid. Philosophical, should 
be consulted where children appear defective in shape, 3 1 5* 
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Pictures^ rules by which young people may judge of their merits, ii. 
291. 

Piety ^ should be early instilled into the minds of children, ii. 15. 19. 
28. 385. Best taught by the study of nature and by accustom- 
ing children to admire the works of God, 3. 15. 17. 261. 264. 
268. Sfj, 285. Supreme among human enjoyments. 19. 

Pillows of feathers^ too heating for children, i. 9. 50. 53. 

Pitying children^ when they hurt themselves, increases the cvil^ i. 
244. 248. If we do not pity them how can we expect them to 
feel for the sufferings of others ? 24% n. Children ought to be 
pitied, provided they do not complain, 255. 

Plato^ called that man a cripple, who, cultivating the mind alone, 

suffers the body to languish through sloth and inactivity, i. 35. 

•79. Treatment of his nephew Pseusippus, a noble instance of 

the power of example over precept, 7^, Banished poetry fro'm 

his commonwealth, ii. 204. 

Play, That every thing children learn should be made a play o^ a 
dangerous maxim, since without labour nothing excellent can be 
accomplished, i. 110. 121. 126. 147. 153. ii. 196. Difference 
bctvvtca teaching in play and making learning a task, i. 147. It 
is at present too much the fashion to play almost wholly with the 
mind, 218. 

Plaij/iiUefifi of children should not be unnecessarily restrained, i. 84. 
93. i 10. 339. 

Playthings^ children should make and mend them for themselves^ 
i. 207. 214. What sort best, 207, 213. 220. 222. 225. Should 
be directed to useful habits, 208. 313. 222. 225. 

Pleasing^ art o/, very necessary, i. 307. How to be acquired, ibid. 

P-^cktt-exfinistH^ a father should not inquire too narrowly into those 
of his son, ii. 354. 364. Young people should be obliged to keep 
an account of them, 354. 356. 364. 

Pockci-monty^ youiiL^ people should appropriate a certain portion of 
it to acts of charity and liberality, i. 249. 260. Should not be 
given to children, as they cannot be capable of spending it with 
propriety, 261. 263. Pinching a youth in it, will not teach him 
frugality but extravagance, ii. 355. Bad effects of too liberal an 
allowance, 3j>5. 371. When given to children should be at their 
own free disposal, 354. 355. 364. Children educated at home 
cannot have much real occasion for it, 374. Children at school 
should in this respect be on an equal footing with their com- 
panions, 374. 

PoeticaUtalentSy persons possessing them apt to suppose themselves 
incapable of industry or application to business, and absolved 
from the common rules of prudence, i. 162. Proper education 
of young persons who possess them, 1 62. Romantic girls often 
&lsely supposed to possess them by their ignorant friends, ii. 
129. 

Poetry. Classic poets, likely to corrupt the morals of youth, ii. 205. 
A selection of the best classic poets should be printed for the use 
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of schools^ 208. Young ladies should be acquainted with the 
most celebrated poets, 213. A knowledge of mythology neces- 

. sary to the understanding of poetry, 206. 2 1 4. Useful to fill up 
the leisure hours of studious men, 2 1 6. Young people should 
not read the inferior poets lest their taste should be spoiled, 217. 
Rules to be observed when young people jirst begin to read poe- 
try, 2 1 7, n. Select portions of, should be committed to memory, 
i* 204. Banished from Plato's commonwealth, ii. 204. 
J^oUtenesa, True politeness is philanthropy, i. 300. 310. 311. 
Should be habitual and uaiversal, 302. 310. Idle forms of, taught 
lo children, very wrong? 103. 309. 311. Children often taught 
to be politely imperious, 103. Superior to accomplishments, 
296. Good temper and a good understanding the ncc*^ssary 
ground- work of, 305. 306. Contributes greatly to the comfonof 
fife, 306. 314. Lectures on, useless, 312. 314. In its genuine 
sense seldom at variance with sincerity, 314. Understood and 
practised by savages and peasants, 308. 313. Best method of 
teaching it to children, 193. 301. 304. Best taught by. example, 
301. 302. 304. 305. 312. Little children should not be teazed 
about it, 84. 302. 309. 314. ii. 97. 

Power, too much wasted in correcting the trifling defects of children, 
i. 84. 314. 

Praise^ advantages and disadvantages of, i. 95. 289. 298. 299. 
Children should never receive a larger portion of, than is really 
their due, 289, n. Sometimes necessary to encourage children 
to overcome the difficulties of a new study, 298. 

Prayer^ children should be kept to some short form of, morning- and 
evening, ii. 2. The use of, should be explained to children, >. 
25. Children should not be required to pray, 10. Prayers shoiii ■ 
be .short, and repeated with devotion and seriousness, 10. Written 
forms of, useful and necessary, 4. 26. Must not be repeated like 
a copy of verses or as a formal duty, 26. 384. 

Prayer^ Lord's^ should be preferred to all others, ii. 4. A little 
course of lectures on it proposed for children, 24. 

Precefit^ less powerful than example, i. 72. 138. Has little effect 
in education, 236. ii. 372. Seldom brings conviction to young 
minds, i. 168. 

Precision^ whether moral or philological, too seldom finds its way 
into female education, ii. 189. 

Presence ofmind^ should be cultivated in children,!. 157. Necessary 
in order to be perfectly polite, 304. 

Pridcj of children, should not be raised by comparisons and distinc- 
tions, i. 270. Danger of making children proud and conceited by 
taking great pains with their education, 291. ii. 227. 362. Of 
i^ank andbirthi should not be encouraged in children, i. 70. 341. 

Prints of natural history y recommended for children, i. 223. ii. 270. 
276. The relative sizes of the animals should be preserved in 
them, 270. -The relative sizes of the animals cannot be preserved 
in them, but a substitute proposed, 270, n« ^ 
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Probity^ should be encouraged in children, i. 261. 

JProcraatination^ bad consequences of, i- 108. Habits of, should be 
corrected in young people, 108. 

Profligacy^ of men, greatly owing to the want of delicacy in women, 
i. 330. ii. 111. 

Prohibitions y seldom produce any of the effects expected from them, 
i. 35, 163. 340. ii. 37. Parents should not hazard the truth and 
honour of their children by loading them with too many, 35. 106» 
1 50. 164. 189. Better than commands, when used to enforce obe- 
dience, 150. 

Promises^ should not be required of children, i. 228. Children should 
be taught inviolably to keep them when once made, 230. 233. 
Parents should set their children an example of keeping them, 
230. Should be avoided as much as possible between man and ^ 
man, 230, n« 

Pronunciation^ children who are brought too forward with their 
tongues have not time to pronounce well, i. 102. Of foreign 
languages, best learned in childhood, ii. 139. 329.— and the ma- 
nagement of the voice not sufficiently attended to in education, 
193. How it may be improved, 194. Of children, spoiled by 
grown people imitating their imperfect sounds, i. 134, 

Prudence^ principles of it best learned by actual observation and ex- 
perience, ii. 44. 45. 50. 55. Necessary in all stations of life, 352, 
356. How taught, 83. 352, 363. 364. 369. 373. 374. 375. Ques- 
tions pi*oposed for young people to debate on to teach them the 
principles of it, 44. 369. To acquire habits of, children should' 
be accustomed to decide for themselves on all subjects interesting 
to childhood, 375. Unerring, must not be expected from very 
young people, 374. 376. 

Pubertvy age o/i sedentary amusements or occupations particularly 
hurtful at this period, i. 219. 322. Should be retarded rather 
than accelerated, 320. 338. Proper treatment of boys at that 
period, 320 to 325. 329. 332. 334. 338. Often accelerated by the 
indulgence of the imagination, 320. 

Public amzisements^ not equal to domestic pleasures, ii. 85. 118. May 
be enjoyed without danger by the pure and innocent, 83. . 

Public fileasure-grounds, exclusively appropriated to the use of chil- 
dren, recommended, i. 22 1. Regulations to be observed in them^ 
ibid. 

Public worahifi^ children may attend it when they have read the gos- 
pel and acts, ii. 3 1 . 

Punishment of cldldren^ observations on it, i. 172. 176. 179. 181. 184* 
187. 188. 189. 191. A master should never punish in anger or 
passion, 64. 90. 179. A master should not wait till he is perfectly 
cool before he inflicts it, 183. 

Purity ofmind^ often destroyed by associating with vicious charac- 
ters, i. 315. 327. ii. 364. Young women should preserve it, by 
avoiding improper books and conversation, i. 326. 333. 336. 337. 
How preser^ied in youth, 320. 327. 333. The pi*eservation of it 
should be a particular object of attention in education, 334« 
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Pursuits^ a variety of^ desirable^ i. 328. The want of, often occa« 
sions nervous disorders in young women, ii. 72. 75. 278. Various, 
proposed for young women when troubled with ennui, 278. 



Quakersj their style of dress recommended, ii. 344. 

Question and answer methody of teaching history and geography, bad, 
ii. 68. 341. 

Questions of children^ should be answered with simplicity and truth, 
i. 123. 159. 192. 193. Manner of treating them when directed 
to improper subjects, 159. 192. 196. 197. 198. How they should 
be answered, 195. 197. Children should not be discouraged from 
asking them, 192. 194. 196. Children should not be accustomed 
to have them always answered, 197. It is better to impose silence 
than answer them with falsehood, 317. 

Questioning cbUdren^ bad consequences of it, i. 229.233. 236. 339. 
Servants, often leads them to tell lies and equivocate, 237, n. 

R 

Ranky distinctions of little children incapable of understanding them, 
i. 1 65. 283. 344. In what manner they may be explained to them 
when ten or eleven years old, 165. 

Meady teaching children tOj various methods proposed, ii. 137. 172. 
176. 180. 182. 190, 194. If delayed by the theoretical wisdom 
of friends till a child is seven or eight years old, the task will be 
doubly difficult, 172. 

Readings children and young people often take a dislike to it from 
reading books they do not understand, i. 114. ii. 171. 192. 
217. 218. 223. The child that reads does not think, i. 105. 
159. Conversation preferable to reading for the instruction of 
children, 115. 156. At an early period of life, hurtfril, 159. 
Women begin to taste the real pleasure of it at the age when 
young men begin to be ashamed of alluding to literature, ii. 
1 17. Recommended to ladies when they meet to work together, 
90. Habit of reading without any specific object extremely 
pernicious, 219. Private, recommended to boys at school, 70. 

217. 234. Abuse of, an impediment to knowledge, 215. 216. 

218. How to remember what is read, i. 201. ii. 209. 211. 
214. Directions to those who wish to improve by what they 
read, i. 201. ii. 156. 192. 209. 211. 215. 237. Young people 
should form their own opinion on what they read, and not be 
blindly guided by the author, 209. 223. 234. 

Reading aloudy a necessary and important qualification, ii. 147. 158. 
164. 193. How to be acquired, 147. 159. 163. 180. 194. Con- 
tinued too long fatiguing and hurtful to children, ii. 222. 

Reasouy right improvement of it the highest perfection of man, 
i. 192. ii. 8. Of all the powers of the mind unfolds itself the 
last, i. 194. The main-spring of the machine, 195. More i»t>- 
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perly the regulator, 195, n. Do not substitute at^thority for rea- 
son in educatioii, i. 106. 159. 

heaaoTiing^ if children are fond of it, they should not be discourag- 
ed, i. 192. 197. ii. 8. Skill in, not to be acquired by study, 14T. 
188. Ladies often greatly excel in it, ii. 188. When children 
can reason, they will not be obedient from habit, i. 197. 

Reasoning with children^ not right during the first seven years of 
their lives, i. 194. Do not reason children into what is dis- 
agreeable, 195. A bad reason worse -than none,. 196. The 
reasons proposed should be adapted to their age and understand- 
ing, 175. 198. Should always be just, 198. Rules to be ob- 
served in reasoning with children and young persons, 87. 192. 
195. ii, 188. 

Reciting^ see Declaiming. 

Recreation^ equally necessary as labour or food, i. 207. 208. 

Rectitude, universal, must not be expected of children, ii. 16. 

Regularity J habits of, should be encouraged in young people, i. 96. 
108. 114. ii. 79. 

Relations and friends, should never interfere in the management of 
children when they are present, i. 98. 148. 

Religion, importance of early impressions in favour of it, ii. 6. 15. 
17. 19. 22. 28. 3U 380. An indispensable part of education, 
i. 106. ii. 5. 12. 13. 15. 19. 23. If not fostered, irreligion will take 
root, 5. 15. 19. Children should not be left to find it out for 
themselves any more than the sciences, grammar, languages, &c. 

5. 14. 19. 22. 380. Remarks on the manner of teaching it to 
children, i. 6. 9. 17. 20. 23. 28. 31. 382. 384. Children often 
disgusted with it by being surfeited with religious exercises, 

6. 10. 16. 20. 23. 32. 384. Should never be put on the footing 
of a task, 7. 10. 20. 23. 384. True religion, what, 13. Should 
not be taken on trust, 8. 21. If drest in frowns, will have but 
few Villing votaries, 383. Natural, should pave the way for the 
truths of revelation, 385. Instances of the incoherent notions of 
little children on this subject, 383. 

Reproof, should not be administered till the child is in a proper dis- 
position to profit by it, i. 177. When severe excites ill-will, 
1 70. Children should not be loaded with many at a time, 1 80. 
Rules to be observed in reproving children, 289. ii. 363. 376. 
Why so often useless, 363. 

Reproof direct, should be adhered to in our communications with 
servants, i. 237. 

Reputation, not the true principle and measure of virtue, i. 288. 
How far children should be taught to love it, 288. Danger of 
teaching young people to regulate their conduct by this standard, 
289, n. 

Resentment, how punished in children, i. 181. 

Resolution and firmness, should be encouraged in children, i. 230. 
288. ii. 229. 365. Best learned at school, ii. 49. Yeung people 
should never break through a resolution they have once seriously 
formed, i. 171. 230. " 
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Reufiect^ by what means obtained, ii- 74. 

lkeBtraint\ Never restrain a child but when he commits a fault, i. 84. 
93. 110. 184. If you restrain children in their play, they will 
consider you as a tyrant, 184. 339. 

Reverence^ which is composed of a due mixture of love and fear, is 
more lasting than love alone, i. 1 10. 1 12. 

jRewarfl?5, danger of promising them to children, i. 151. 173. 178. 
182. What kind most useful, 178. 185. The best reward is the 
parent's love, 182. 188. 298. Their value should not be lessened 
by previous promises, 191. 

Rhetoric^ study of it, of but little use, ii. 146. Usual mode of teach- 
ing it very absurd, 159. 

Ridicule^ parents should not suifer their children Xp ridicule others 
for their defects either of body or mind, i. 243. 272. Should be 
kept within due bounds, 286. ii. 178. Danger of employing it 
in correcting the faults of children, 287. Young people should 
be rendered invulnerable to its shafts, i. 288. ii. 364. 

RivaUhifi^ spirit^of, should not be encouraged in children, i. 25 1. 273* 

RolUri'a Belles Lettrea^ recommended to those who wish to begin a 
course of studies after their puerile education is finished, i. 97. 

Romantic^ women made so by their education, ii. 77* 112. — girls, 
spoiled by the flattery of friends, 129. . 

Romping^ particularly desirable for girls, i. 10. 26. 32. ii. 105. 
108. 

Rooms y upper, most healthy for bed chambers, i. 9. 50. The situa- 
tion and size of, particularly important for children, 22. 49. No 
room should be warmer than 60 or 65 degrees, 29. 
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Sallies ofyouth^ may be tolerated but not encouraged, i. 134. 

Satiricalnessy particularly disgusting in young women, i. 186. 294. 
Young women often fall into it from the idea that a mild woman 
is insipid, 186. 

Sauntering disfiosition^ when habitual, proper treatment of it, i. 90. 

Scandal^ a vice particularly disgusting in youth, i. 294^ 

Scholars^ the best of either sex generally the least ostentatious, ii. 
■91. 

Schools J too often houses of correction for imprisoned youth, i. 79. 
Should be painted with Flora and the graces, 80. Must not be 
depended on for every thing, ii. 44. Practical means of improv- 
ing them by parental co-operation, 44. 60. 62. Separate beds 
there, recommended, 67. What kind alone justifiable while 
parents can keep their children at home, 51. On a superior plan, 
should be established for young men from fifteen to seventeen 
years of age, 377. / . 

Schools^ boardingy for doy^, advantages of, ii. 34. 53. 55. 59. Ob- 
jections tO) 35* 45. 48« 53. Proper choice of> 43. 66. In what 
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cases public are preferable to small ones, 43. 60. In what cases 
small ones are better, 43. 53. 
Schools, boarding, for girls, compared to hot-beds, ii. 49. Adapted 
to different stations, should be established, 71. 121. Young la- 
dies should be instructed in domestic economy at them, 120. In 
what cases proper, 70. In what respects preferable ]to a private 
governess, 73. Proper choice of, 71. Objections to, 88. 
Schools, day, for boys, recommended, as uniting the advantages of 
private and public education, 54. 

Schools, day, for girls, recommended for the accommodation of those 
who cannot educate their children at home, 58. 

School-masters, should not blindly receive all the scholars that ar^ 
offered them, ii. 40. Should expel those whose morals are bad, 
49. Duties of, 7. 40. 43. 153. 156. Qualifications, 41. 

Sciences, children should, if possible, find them out for themselves, 
i. 106. 132. Unfit for children, ii. 180. When learned in child- 
hood loose the charm of novelty, 180. 279. Rules to be observed 
in teaching them, i. ^7. ii. 21 1. 212. 272. 

Scribbling, girls who take to it early are generally the least studious, 
ii. 130. Young students should be cautioned against acquiring 
an itch for it, 175. 

Scriptures, what parts fit for children, ii. 3. 29. When and how 
they should be read by young people, 3. 5. 29. 233. Knowledge 
of them an essential part of education, 385. 

Scrufndo^s morality, desirable in very young people, i. 111. 

Secrecy, one of the evils to be apprehended in suffering children to 
associate with servants, 164. May be greatly prevented by 
making but few laws and prohibitions, ibid. 

Secrets, young people should be taught to keep theiti inviolably,, i. 
234. 

Sedentary employments, hurtful to children, 21. 33. 156. 219. Parti- 
cularly bad for girls, i. 10. il. 105. 114. 

Self-approbation, a considerable portion of happiness arises from it, 
i. 298. By what means this gratification may be secured to 
children in the utmost perfection^ ibid. 

Self-command, habits of, should be cultivated in childhood, i. 82. ^6, 
185. 230. 266. Importance of it, 171. 

Self-conceit, see Conceit, 

Self-examination, importance of, i. 286. 

Selfishness, should not be encouraged in children, i. 182. 245. 276. 
281. ii. 126, n. Children often learn it from the meannesses of 
grown persons, i. 282. 

Self-preservation, the first natural use of the understanding, i. 26« 
111. Best learned by experience, 2. 26. 1 1 1. 156. 

Senses, the first six years of life should be employed in forming th^ 
organs of sense, i. 36. The rectitude of the understanding greatly 
depends on their accuracy, 44. Exercise of them of the 
highest utility, 44. Different ways of exercising them, 44. In- 
fants should never b? interrupted when disposed to exercise- 
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them, 11. 146. In the first operations of the inind the senses 
should always be the guides, 44. 105. ii. 135. 

Sensibility^ proper management of children who are deficient in, i. 
93. A premature species of, excited by sentimental tales and 
novels, ii. 218. Diminished by reading sei^timental tales and 

. novels, 228. Young people should not be condemned for being 
deficient in, i. 246. Children often taught to counterfeit, 246. 
258. Affectation of, disgusting, 250. 358. 283. Often de- 
generates' into selfishness, 250. 279. Uses of, 250. 280. Chil- 
dren should never be praised for, 258. 278. Instead of endea- 
vouring to encrease it, often necessary to be checked, 264. 
When ill governed, degenerates into irritability, 276. Peculiar 
caution necessary in the management of female sensibility, 266. 
275. Of women, too much increased by education, i. 250. ii. 
112. 115. 

Servants^ the intercourse between them and children the greatest 
difficulty in domestic education, i. 135. 163. 339. In what re- 
spects their society is prejudicial, 116. 135. 254. 322. Atten- 
tion should be paid to their education and morals, 113. 342. 
Those employed about children should be persons of good un- 
dersanding and good behaviour, 113. Children will not prefer 
their society, if permitted to associate with children of their own 
age,. 113. Children would not prefer their society, were they 
not kept under too much restraint in the parlour, i. 1 10. 115. 165. 
339. Children should be as much as ppssible guarded against all 
intercourse with them, 165. 304. 339, n. 344. ij. 37. Chil- 
dren should never be suffered to converse with them, i. U6. 
127. and n. To forbid children conversing with them, must 
inspire them with pride and insolence, and produce a tendency 
to the malevolent passions, 136. 163. 340. 344. Children should 
be taught to accept their services with thankfulness, 127. 129. 
281. 304. 346. Should never be ridiculed for their ignorance, 
346. Should not be held up as objects of contempt, 136. 344. 
346. The evils arising from an intercourse between them and 
children may be greatly prevented by making few laws and pro- 
hibitions, Sec. 164. 345. What reasons maybe assigned to chil- 
"dren for not suffering them to converse with, 116. 165. Pro- 
per treatment of, 165. 237. 345. Familiarity with, should be 
avoided by masters and mistresses, 165. ^6. From their situ- 
ation, too much addicted to lying, 237^ n. Should not be unne- 
cessarily questioned, 237, n. Should be dismissed if g^lty of 
falsehood or equivocation, 346. 

Severity y worse than over-indulgence, i. 84. 95. 120. 173. Often 
occasions a dislike to study, 95. Should be reserved for the time 
of punishment, 176. Excites ill-will, 180. 

Sex€8^\X\t.vQ is no good reason why children should treat the onedjif- 
ferently from the other, i. 303. The different nature of their oc- 
cupations should make a difference in their studies, ii. 77. The 
idea that their, education should be of an opposite kind very ab- 
surd, 107. 196. They should rather be formed to |i resemblance 
of character than contrasted, U 6. 
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Sesnial diHinetions^ in the bodily exei^cise or the education of chil- 
dren, wrong, i. 2. 26. 32, 159. ii. 107. 116. 196. 

Shading^ young people who learn to draw often know very little 
about it, ii. 298. How learned, ibid. 

Shamcy cannot be kept if often transgressed against, i. 79. 174* 
If often employed as a punishment, will destroy the sensibility of 
the mind, 188. 189, 290. False shame n^akes more libertines 
than love, 325. ii. 365. 

Sheepishness^ bad effects of, i. 287. -Should be avoided for virtue '8 
sake, ibid. 

Shoes J of children should be thin enough to leak, i. 1. Tight o^es 
very bad, 14. 23. 

Sickness^ attention to diet highly necessary at such times, i. 165. 

Sights exercises for it proposed, i. 46. 212. 214. 

Simplicitij^ of children, should be cherished, i. 309. Often destroyed 
by restraint and lectures about politeness, 309. Of character, 
the distinguishing mark of true merit, 295. Of language, 
should be used in our communications with children, 319. In 
dress recommended, 341. 345. 349. 

Sincerity y often sacrificed to false politeness, i. 312. Superior to 
politeness, 314. 

Sifiging, advantages of, over instrumental music, ii. 305. 320. 
Remarks on, 308, 3.14. 322. 

Singing at sights how learned, ii. 307. 3 19. 326. 

Singularity^ love of, should not be encouraged in young people, 
i. 290. In dress, has the appearance of affectation, ii. 342. 343. 
345. 346. 347. 

Slatternliness^ a fault too little attended to in education, i. 114. 
Should be corrected, 114. ii. 79. 87. 342. 

Slavish temfiersj often the effect of severity, i. 173. Bad conse- 
quences of it, ibid. Often the effect of private education, ii. 54. 

Sleepy children should sleep as long as they like while little, i. 4. 
23. How many hours should be spent in, at different periods 
of life, 37 • Eight hours sufficient for healthy grown persons, 4. 
23. Intemperance in, hurtful, 15. Intemperance in, how pre- 
vented, 1 6. Refreshing, procured by cheerfulness before going 
to rest, 223. 

Slothy a species of injustice to society, L 228. 

Slovenliness^ extremely disgusting, i. 87. ii. 342. 343. An affront 
to society, 347. A man who is a sloven at forty will stink at 
fifty, 344. 

Smith's Wealth of JVationsy recommended to young people before 
they read the History of England, ii. 240, n. 

Social duties y can be but ill performed by .levity and ignorance^ 
ii. 108. 115. 

Solfaingy how taught, ii. 307. 319. 326. A new method proposed, 
326. 

Songsy for children, should be as simple as their ideas, ii. 308ii 
Humourous or plaintive, not proper for children, ibid^ Fashion* 
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able, often improper for innocent youth and delicate beauty, 
322. 

Sfieaking'j we should not be in haste to oblige a child to speak, i. 
101. Remarks on the treatment of children when they begin 
to speak, 101. 134. Speaking well, a desirable object in educa- 
tion, ii. 160. 173. 186. 193. 

SfieUing^ women grossly deficient in it, ii. 147. Usual modes of 
teaching it improper, 182. Various methods of teaching it 
proposed, i. 167. ii. 182. 190. 204.255. 

Sfdritsy we should not talk to children about them, ii. 1. 11. Chil-* 
dren should not be encouraged to talk on such subjects, 4. 382. 
How they may be explained to children, 4.11. 

Squinting^ causes of it, i. 29. How cured, 6. 30. How prevented, 
11. 

Starving^ extremely hurtful to children and young people^ i. 9. 13. 
21. 24. 31. 

Statics^ how they may be taught children, ii. 263. 

Stay 8^ injurious to health, i. 23. 26. 

Steadirtesa and Jirmneaa^ of great use in education, i. 106. 120. 132. 
Better than sternness, 1 10. 

Stiffness in parental carriage, nips affection in the bud, i. 120. 128. 

Stories^ children should be encouraged to relate them to improve 
their style, i. 203. ii. 138. 166. Sentimental, are the novels of 
childhood, 222. Unfit children for more instructive reading, 
222. 225. 

Strictness^ A strict hand should be kept over children from the be- 
ginning, and gently relaxed as they grow up, i. 83. 111. Too 
much, often occasions deceit and lying, 93. ii. 364. 

Studies^ many persons are discouraged from pursuing them, from 
having begun at the wrong end, i. 97. ii. 210. A variety of 
use to discover the latent talents of young people, i. 122. 130. 
ii. 328. Young people should not pursue several at once, i. 97. 
ii. 210. Sober, most desirable for the female sex, 81. 129. 
Young people who are not directed in them resemble travellers 
in a new world without a map, i. 107. Young people should 
consult men of judgment, and read proper books on the conduct 
of them, 97. 107. Directions to young people on the conduct 
of them, 97. 107. 130.201. ii. 156. 208 to 212. 215. 

St^dyj No one should study more than nine hours a day, i. 37.-^ 

Close, in childhood, injures the health and mental faculties, 36. 1 58. 

208. ii. 47. Without desire, is but the semblance of activity, i. 

131. When carried to an extreme, apt to injure the health and 

^render people morose and stupid, &c. &c. 78. 120. ii. 219. 267. 

Stupidity^ how corrected, i. 91. 93. 143. 166. 187. Where it arises 
from real want of capacity, the pains taken to remove it of^en 
does more harm than good, 1 67. Often the effect of an impro- 
per mode of instruction, 143. 
Style^ various methods of improving it, i. 203. 204. ii. 138. 149. 
156. 166. 167. 172. 177. 204. ?16f Improved by a knowledge of 
grammar, 14^. 1.61. 196^ 
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Sttdndaaiona^ should not be required of children, unless reasonable 
and necessary, i. 179. 

Sugar J good for children, i. 25. Recommended by Dr. Rush, 
ibid. n. 

Sunday evening lectures^ on religion and morality, recommended ibr 
schools, ii. 7. Subjects proposed, 8. 

Sufierficial mode of female education, furnishes women with a low 
standard of intellectual excellence, ii. 129. 241. 

Sus/iicion, danger of suspecting children falsely, i. 229. 233. 238. 
ii. 222. Danger of exciting it in children by obliterating or cut- 
ting out objectionable passages in books, 220. 227. — and caution^ in 
very young people prevent any vigorous exertion of genius or be- 
nevolence, 372. 

Sweetmeats^ improper for children, i. 4. 

Swimmings children should learn it at ten years of age, i. 12. 42. 
Desirable for girls as well as boys, 13 and n. How learned, 12. 
Advice to swimmers, 43. 

Symfiathy^ how cultivated in children, i. 270. 276. A better guide 
to charity and beneficence than any lectures on the subject, 270. 
275. Best taught or improved by early example, 276. 282. Of 
children for each other, should be carefully managed, 277. Should 
not be suffered to evaporate into sentiment, 280. 



Taking the Lord's name in vain, young people should be carefully 
guarded against this habit, ii. 26. 

TalentSj young women apt to neglect those they really possess, ii. 
285. Agreeable, deserve a certain degree of esteem, as they are 
a proof of application and perseverance, i. 119, Superior, do not 
exonerate women from domestic duties, ii. 129. 

Talking, little children should not be encouraged to talk much, i. 
193. 290. 

Tame-sfiirited children j seldom attain to any thing good, i. 84. Un- 
comfortable and useless beings to themselves and others, 173.2^2. 

Task, none of the things which a child is to learn, should be im* 
posed on him as a task, i. 85. 147. ii. 137. 316. Whatever is 
proposed as a task will presently become irksome, i. 85. 

Taste, exercises for this sense, i. 47. 

Taste and smell, the natural connexion between them should not be 
destroyed, by disguising the medicines given to children, i. 10. 

Taste, of young ladies, spoiled by the little attention paid to it in the 
fancy-works done at school, ii. 99, n. True and correct, , a 
pure and refined pleasure, 173. 286. 311. How improved, 173. 
311. In the fine arts, must be improved before we can be sus- 
ceptible of an exquisite relish for the performances of others, 311. 
315. Of children destroyed by puppet-shows. Sec. i. 219. Of 
young ladies, often injured by the sharp gestures and disagreeable 
manners of their instructors, ii. 321. Variety desirable, i. 328. 
Simplicity of, if preserved, will afford a constant supply of pleas- 
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ing occupations^ 3 1 6« Simplicitj of, should not be destroyed in 
childhood, 2 16,ii. 323. Young women should be excited to reason 
about their own feelings, and all matters of taste, 125. 

TVa, remarks on it, i. 7. Improper for children, 8. Rules to be 
observed by those who drink it, ibid. 

Teaching children, see Instruction* 

^ Technical terma^ a complete knowledge of them necessary before 
lectures on natural philosophy can be attended with advantage, 
ii. 271. Should be avoided in convereation, when the idea can 
be conveyed without them, 274. 

Teeth^ young people should be taught the proper management of 
them, i. 20. 56. Remarks on shedding them, 55. 

Telefriachusj not fit for children, i. 114. ii. 2 1 7. 

Temfierj of children, should be carefully studied, i. 85. We must 
not hope wholly to change the natural, 89. Often hurt by se- 
verity and restraint, 11. 128. ii. 321. Should be studied when 
children are at play and under no restraint,* i. 90. 93. 

Temfierance^ habits of, should be fixed in early life, i. 4. 7. The 
best preservative of health, 19. Lessons on, should appear to 
be moral, not economical, 24. 

Tenderness^ if not shown to children, they will acquire a harshness 
of character and apparent unfeelingness, which will render them 
unamiable when grown up, i. 274. 

Terror^ system of, should be excluded from education, i. 191. 

Theatrical manner.^ of speaking arid declaiming, should not be en- 
couraged inboys, ii. 157. 160. 173. 177. 

Themes^ should be required of young people at the age of fourteen, 
ii. 177. Should be composed with celerity, according to Dr. 
Johnson's precepts, ibid. Subjects interesting to boys should be 
chosen, 44. 

Thumb-readings what, ii. 192. 

Thunder and lightnings children should be taught to admire them, i. 
255. 

Times sketch in what manner it should be divided according to dif- 
ferent ages, i. 37. Children's, should be regularly divided between 
business and play, 121. 166. ii. 69. Children's, should be spent 
in acquiring what may be useful to them when grown up, i. 92. 
105. 107. A good disposition of, essential to economy, ii. 95. 
Young ladies often at a Ipss how to fill it up, 76. 93. 278. 316. 
Young ladies often have not sufficient energy of mind to be en- 
trusted with the disposal of it, 72. Often mispent at school, 136. 

Ihniditys the daughter of self-love and modesty,- i. 294. When 
carried to an extreme, becomes a misfortune, 292. 294. Widely 
different from true modesty, 295. 

Touchs different ways of exercising it, i. 45. 209. 

Tradesmen and mechanics^ lower order of, have no occasion for 
Lat;in, ii. 140. 157. 162. French and drawing particularly 
useflll to them, 159. 281. Bad consequences of their attempt- 
ing to make their sons gentlemen, 358. What kind of edu- 
cation most desirable for their sons, ii. 140. 157. 1^3. 169* 905. 
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357. What kind of education best for their daughters, 71. 1^1. 
126. 164. 189. 305. Bad consequences of permiuing their chil- 
dren to dress above their station, 306. 340. 

TraTialating^ daily, a few lines into English, an excellent way of im- 
proving youth, in style and orthography, ii. 157. 167. 

Travellings young men should be well-acquainted with their own 
country before they go abroad, ii. 328, 330. 331. 337. In foreign 
countries, at what age most desirable, 329. 337. In what coun- 
tries most advantageous, 331. 338. Different effects of, 332. 333. 
Rules to be observed in, 328. 331. 334. 335. 

Trials j suited to the capacities of young people, recommended to 
teach them the principles of laws and justice, ii. 241. 

Tricks^ awkward and nervous, how cured or prevented, i. 6. 30. 
145. 314. 

Truth^ children must be taught to love it, i. 226. 232. A child 
should never be required to speak it, 228. Must be adhered to, 
if we wish to succeed in our instructions, 232. 237. The moral 
difference between truth and falsehood should be explained to 
children, 232. It is some time before children know what we 
mean by truth, 238. 

Tutors and gorvemessesy should be treated with respect by the parents 
and all the family, i. 58. 61. ii. 36. Should be treated not as 
domestics but friends, i. 62. Should acknowledge themselves 
&llible, 59. 133. 195. 325. Children should never be suffered 
to be from under their eye, 127. Must always be subordinate to 
the parents, ii. 47. Should be liberally paid, 36. 53. 

Tutors firivate^ choice of them of the greatest importance, i. 61. 76. 
ii. 36. Should have one afternoon in every week to themselves, 
39. Their most important qualifications, i. 76. ii. 36. 144. 351. 
Duty ofi 37. 153. 156. 352. 353. Lectures should be read on 
the training them up, 42. It is more difficult to become a 
skilful tutor than a learned doctor, 43. Plan proposed for one 
tutor to superintend the education of the children of several dif- 
ferent families, 50. 378. 

Tvntcfdngs and awktoard gesticulationsy in children, often occasioned 
by want of sufficient bodily exercise, i. 30. 146. How cured, 6. 
30. 314. 

U 

Understandings of children, should not be cultivated till the fourth 
year, i. 159. Rectitude of it gpreatly depends on the accuracy of 
the senses, 44. The degrading difference in the culture of the 
female understanding reprobated, ii. 108. Of women should be 
cultivated and improved, 85* 91. 108. 113. 116. 266. Exercise 
of it the only way to calm the passions, 112. Cultivation of it 
but little attended to ih the education of boys, 1 17. Women who 
do not love dissipation have more time to improve it than men, 
118. Should be exercised more than the memory in education, 
i. 77. 

Uniformity of conduct^ the only feasible way of creating affection 
and respect, i. 120. . 
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Unnatural vices and /iro/iensitieSf knowledge of them should if po»- 
sible be concealed from young persons^ i. 324. 32T. 328, Ener- 
vate both the body and mind, 334. 328. How prevented or cor- 
rected, 324. 327. 328. 338. 

Utility^ from ten years old, children should be taught to govern 
their actions by their utility, i. 105. Children should if possible 
perceive the utility of all they learn, 88. 131. ii. 1 19. 



Vacations and holy-daysy bad consequences of permitting children to 
spend them in dissipation and idleness, ii. 42. 61. 63. 64. 6T. 
Judicious conduct of parents at such times would much assist the 
public preceptor, 61. Hints to parents how they should be spentf 
63. 68. 

Vanity^ of children and young people, should be left to correct it- 
self, i. 293. 299. ii. 1 10. Natural to children, i. 298. If impro- 
perly restrained will teach* them hypocrisy, 299. However pow- 
erful a weapon in the hands of a teacher, is injurious to the 
pupil's mind, ii. 228. Often created by the pains taken to de- 
stroy it, 362. 

Ventilators^ recommended in all roopis where young people sit or 
sleep, i. 29. A new sort described, ibid. 

Verse<^ turning into prose, and vice versa^ recommended as a useful 
exercise, ii. 175. 217, n. 

Vicesy parents often unintentionally teach them to their children, i. 60. 
62. 65. 66. Parents often connive at or encourage them in their 
children, 6^. 66. 75. 186. Children often learn them from the 
conversation and example of their parents and those concerned 
in their education, 60. 62. 65. 66. 72. 75. ii. 37.— -and follies of 
young men often arise ivora mainndse honte and want of firmness, 
than from their own vicious inclinations, i. 325. ii. 49. 365. If 
people had no vices but their own, few would have so many, 365. 
Of school-boys, often the consequence of too liberal an allowance 
of pocket money, 311. 

Vices of mankind^ should not be entirely concealed from yoimg peo- 
ple, i. 328. ii. 49. 51. 56. 352. 363. 367. 370. 

Vicious comfianionsj see Companions. 

Violent met hods ^ seldom necessary to correct children, i. 186. 

r/rme, best learned by example, i- 60. 64. 68. 73* 140. 262. How 
to inspire yoii^ig people with the love of it, 123. 124. 155. ii. 232. 
So amiable, that it is unnecessary to employ artifice to make her 
esteemed, i. 25l. Can alone render us truly happy, 261. 267. 
ii. 231. Superior degrees of, not adapted to childhood or youth, 
i. 267. 271. Virtues of children are of the negative kind, 271. 

Viva vpce extracts^ recommended for children, i. 206. 

W 

Waking children suddenly, hurtfiil, i. 80. Montaigne had his 0OQ 
Waked by the sound of music, ibid* 
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Walkings reason whj not one woman in ten walks well, i. 24. Walk- 
ing Mfell how learned, 4^« 56. 224* 
Washing daUyj recommended, i* 1* 19. 22. 33« 48. 
Washing and ironing^ Madame de Genlis recommends that children 

should learn it in their play hours, i* 2 17* 
Weakness qf constituUonj folly of persons valuing themselves on it, 

i. 15. 27. 32. 279. ii. 116. Should be considered as a defect, i. 

15. 257. ii. 116. 
Wealthy parents should not inspire children with the love of it by 

wishing for great riches in their presence, i. 61. 65. 70. 227. 

Value of it never truly known but by him who has acquired it, ii. 

368. Folly of parents in heaping it up for their children, 368. 
Webb*s I'amico del principiante^ recommended, ii. 327. 
Wincj children should never taste it but when necessary for their 

health, i. 4. 7. 31. Often induces those diseases it was intended 

to cure, 31. Should be taken with thrice its quantity of water, 

ibid. 
Wives^ principal qualifications and duties of, ii. 85. 93. 108. 113. 

1 1 5. 1 1 8. 1 23. 1 28. 1 32. Should regard the duties of housewifery 

as professional, 107. 114. 128. 
Wit^ trucj is ever on the side of good nature, ii. 178. 
Women^ their great importance in society, ii. 81. 104. 116. Must • 

not expect to be beloved by copying the manners of men, 82. 

Should respect themselves, that, they may be respected by others, 

83. Should adorn their understandings as well as their persons, 

84. Injured by the false ideas entertained of female sensibility, 
beauty, &c. i. 27. 32. 221. 250. 279. ii. 97. 108. 112. 115. 129. 
Morals of well-educated, more correct than those of men, i. 76. 
Of strong feelings can never be happy, 266. 375. Often show 
great judgement and strength of mind in the management of 
their families, 76. Should insist on the strictest chastity in men, 

329. 330. ii. 111. Should be taught caution with respect to men, 

330. Should never permit any personal familiarity from men, i. 
320. Who do not love dissipation, have leisure to be wise, ii. 
1 18. Too apt to consider an attention to domestic concerns be» 
neath their notice, 78. 106. 108. Should wish to please worthy 
and sensible men, 82. Should not seek for the admiration of 
coxcombs, 82. Should think and judge for themselves, 84. 96. 
Duties of, ii. 75. 77. 80. 81. 89. 93. 96. 101. 106. 114. 128. 

Writing.^ Little children should not write their own compositions or 
themes, but dictate them to others, ii. 180. 258. Might be 
taught by women as well as by men, 255. Children should not 
learn it till eight or nine years old, 257. How taught, 253. 
257. 



Yielding temper^ exposes the young novice to be easily corrupted, i. 
230. 287. May have the best consequences in good company, 
and the worst in bad, ii. 365. 
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Young ardmaUy require warmth, !• 31. Require almost ccmtinual 

exercise, 26. 
You7ig men^ should be taught a tender regard and respect for the 
fair sex, i. 76. 315. 330. Should if possible many at twenty- 
one, 329. Errors and irregularities of, sooner corrected by 
lenity than severity, 73. Must not imagine ftll instruction and re- 
straint is to cease the moment they leave school, ii. 63. Should 
be taught that they are to complete their own educatibn by pri- 
vate study, i. 122. ii. 63. Should be cautious not to incur the 
appellation of literary praters, 175. Bad consequences of esta- 
blishing them in professions or trades for which they are not 
qualified, 135. 357. Placed in a counting-house at an early 
age, have little opportunity of increasing their stock of know- 
ledge, 37r. Would not be above attending to trade because 
the]^ had received a superior education, if it were a general cus- 
tom, 378^ Whose studies have been confined to the classics and . 
mathematics, will seldom apply to trade and commerce, 379. 
. Exposed to greater temptations than women, 373. Their charac- 
ters remain frivolous and insignificant through life, from being too 
soon introduced into company, 366. Better to treat them as boys 
too long, than introduce them into the company of men at an early 
age, 366« 377. Most amiable characteristics of, i. 133. 247. 284. 
297. 
Young p,€otile^ who are confined to sedentary occupations, should be 
allowed time for active diversions in the open air, i. 21. Should 
be accustomed to command their attention and observe every 
thing that passes in company, i. 109. 285. 292. Should devote 
part of their time and income to the service of the poor, 247. 249. 
260. 279. Should be accustomed to scenes of distress and sur- 
gical operations, 283. Should have some knowledge of physic 
and surgery, 19. ii. 1 13. 122. 162. 259. Should not engage in the 
intense pursuit of too many studies at once, i. 97. ii. 2 10. Some 
innocent relaxation recommended to them before going to rest, 
i. 223. Their behaviour to each other as men and women, the 
. last thing that should be thought of in education, 336. Folly of 
parents in bringing them up with expectations which cannot be 
realized, of living in independence, ii. 369. When old enough to 
manage property of their own, should have a certain fixed income, 
375. 
Young^womenj should learn to dress and nurse infants, ii. 58. 89. 
104. Should always be dressed fit to see their friends, ^342. 343. 
May employ their leisure hours in working for the poor, i. 268. 
274. 279. Should not become disputants and divines, ii. 12. 90. 
131. Must not imagine their education finished because they 
have quitted school, and their masters have left them, 72. Fre- 
quently have not sufficient energy of mind to be trusted with the 
disposal of their own time. 72. Importance of inspiring them 
with a taste for knowledge and information, 75. 93. 95. 108. 
112. 266. Should be accustomed to the direction of some de- 
partment in their father's house, 78. 102. 120. 122. Danger of 
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raising their expectations too high, 81. 99. 100* 121. Should 
be educated according to their rank and the occupations they 
are likely to pursue, 16. 81. 99. 121. Should enjoy the pliea- 
sures of the world before they marry, 83. Should keep a me- 
morandum-book of every new piece of intelligence concerning 
domestic economy, 94. Should be accustomed, while single, to 
assign a large portion of their time to serious and instructive oc- 
cupations, 72. 120. Should be induced to take up some new study 
when troubled with indolence and low spirits, 278. Should be 
taught caution with regard to men, i. 330. Should be early in- 
structed in the principles of prudence, ii« 125. 
Yoiah^ the season for hoarding up knowledge, i« 106. 127* ii. 95« 
Follies of, should be tolerated, not encouraged, i. 73. 134. ii. 353. 
374. An age particularly adapted to learning words, 181* 



TH£ END. 
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